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To  THE 

Memory  of  Our 
Loving  Wives,   Mothers, 
Sisters  and    Sweethearts    Who 
"  Tarried  by  the  Stuff,"  Spun,  Wove  and 
Ki^iTTED  Our  Clothes,  and  With  Cheering  and 
Cheerful  Letters  Strengthened  Our  Arms  on  the  Fight- 
ing Lines,  and  Besieged  Heaven  Daily  with  their 
Prayers  in  Our  Behalf,  and  Who  on  Our 
Return,   with    Loving    Embrace, 
and  Tear-Drenched  Face 
Bade  us  a  Hero's 
Welcome. 


The  Women  of  the  South, 
The  True  Heroines  of  the  War, 

Wh«.'  Kept  House  while  we  Fought,  is  this  Little   Volume  Most 
Htattil>  Dedicated  by 

THE   AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


We,  the  undersigned  old  soldiers  of  Lee's  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  were  either  members  of  Hood  s  IDivisioii,  Army  W. 
Va.,  or  were  in  Northern  prisons  at  the  same  time  Judge  Stevens 
was,  or  subsequent  to  the  times  he  write.",  aboiu,  an/l  it  affords 
us  pleasure  to  testify  that,  so  far  as  the  movements  of  the  army 
antl  his  write-up  of  prison  life  is  concerned,  he  has  given  a  true 
record.  In  his  write-up  of  prison  life,  he  has  not  painted  the 
picture  near  as  bad  as  it  was,  but  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  he  has 
told  the  truth.  Many  incidents  given  in  his  record  of  prison  life, 
are  familiar  to  some  of  us. 

W.  L.  McKee,  Co.  C,  i8th  Miss.  Reg,,  C.  S.  A. 

D.  R.  Ponce,   ist  Lieut.  Co.  L,  5th  Texas. 

W.  A.  Culberson,  9th  Ga.  Reg. 

R.  M.  Williams,  loth  Ala.,  ist  Lieut. 

R.  G.  Moore,  Co.  F.,  4th  Ala. 

J.  T.  Bobbitt,  Co.  C,  36th  Va.  Cavalry. 

J.  F.  James,  Co.  F.,  ist  S.  C.  Cavalry,  Hampton's  Bria, 

I  was  a  member  of  Hood's  Division  Army  of  Northern  Va. 
T  kept  a  dairy;  I  have  it  yet;  I  have  compared  it  will-  dates  given 
by  Judge  Stevens  in  these  sketches,  as  to  events,  marches,  bat- 
tles and  movements  of  the  army,  and  I  find  him  correct  in  every 
thing. 

W.  A.  CULBERSON. 
,  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  March  22,  1902. 


PREFACE. 


When  at  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand 
Thus  for  to  write  I  did  not  understand 
In  such  a  mood ;  nay,  I  had  undertook 
To   make   another. 


Well,  when  I  had  thus  put  mine  i'lids  together, 
I  show'd  them  others,  that  I  might  see  whether 
They  would  condemn  them,  or  them  justify: 
And  some  said,  Let  them  live ;  some.  Let  them  die ; 
Some  said,  John,  print  it ;  others  said.  Not  so ; 
Some  said,  It  might  do  good ;  others  said,  No. 
Now  was  I  in  a  strait,  and  did  not  see 
%r'  Which  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  by  me : 
x^t  last  I  thought,  Since  ye  are  thus  divided, 
I  print  it  will;  and  so  the  case  decided. 

— JCilX   lUJXYAN. 

Tt  is  not  without  soiiie  misgivings,  that  I  have  given  out  to 
the  public,  in  book  form,  these  sketches. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  began  writing  them,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  young  folks,  and  run  them  through  the 
"Picayune,"  a  little  Daily  published  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Preston 
Ivy. 

.\t  the  beginning  I  had  no  thought  oi- their  reaching  b'^yond 
half  a  dozen  chapters;  but  as  my  pen  moved  over  the  paper,  the 
matter  grew  upon  me,  and  J  continued  to  write,and  as  I  wrote.the 
matter  continued  to  grow ;  the  great  conflict  passed  before  me 
in  panoramic  view.     The  city  of  Richmond,  the  groat  lines  of 
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breast  work,  the  army  in  camp,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  the 
valleys  of  Old  Virginia,  the  grand  old  James  as  she  moved  along 
to  the  sea,  the  broad  Shanandoali  whose  banks  were  stanied  with 
the  blood  of  patriots,  the  majestic  Potomac,the  san4,uinary  fields 
of  conflict,  all  over  this  grand  old  state,  also  the  bloody  "Lane" 
at  Sharpsburg.  The  placid  waters  of  the  Antieiam,  red  with  the 
South's  best  blood,  the  rugged  heights  of  Gettysburg,  down 
whose  rocky  faces,  rivers  of  our  most  sacred  blood  run  in  tor- 
rents. All  these  scenes  passed  before  my  vision  as  vividly,  and 
as  fresh,  as  if  it  were  now  taking  place.  Until  I  was  complete- 
ly lost  in  reverie.  Arousing  myself  from  this  mental  slumber, 
I  see  two  vast  armies  in  martial  array.  The  colors  are  fluttering 
in  the  breeze.  Drums  are  beating,  fifes  are  blowing,  all  to  the 
tune  of  Dixie.  The  very  air  is  redolent  with  martial  music. 
For  miles  in  every  direction  vast  lines  of  men  are  moving  into 
position  in  quick  step. 

I  look  again,  I  see  the  world's  greatest  military  leader  moun- 
ted on  old  "Traveler"  calmly  riding  to  the  front,  surrounded  by 
his  official  stafif.  Majesty  sits  enthroned  wion  nis  noble  brow, his 
countenance  is  as  serene  and  quiet  as  a  babe  in  '(s  mother's  arms— 
with  one  sweep  of  his  field  glass  he  takes  in  the  situation — he 
orders  in  a  calm  tone  the  attack,  like  a  lightning  flash,  his  aids- 
de-camp  move  with  his  orders  to  A.  P.  Hill,  to  Longstreet,  to 
Jackson,  to  Ewell.  Two  vast  lines  of  men  rush  together  in 
titanic  conflict — the  small  arms  are  deafening,  the  thunderous 
roar  of  a  hundred  batteries  are  jarring  the  very  heavens.  The 
prostrate  forms  of  thousands  of  dead  and  dying  cover  the  groiu^.d 
I/Hnii>ton  and  Stewart,  with  Pelham's  horse  artillery  are  on  the 
flank — they  are  not  idle.  All  this  passes  swiftly  before  my  mind, 
as  though  it  were  now  transpiring.  You  ask  me  how  it  is  I  can 
remember  so  much — my  reply  is  how  could  I  ever  forget  it. 

I  could  have  written  a  hundred  chapters  just  as  well  as 
what  I  have  written,  and  then,  the  half  would  not  be  told. 

About  a  year  ago  I  arranged  with  the  "Hillsboro  Mirror" 
to  reprint  these  sketches  in  a  somewhat  enlarged  form,  with  the 
correction  of  some  typographical  errors  that  the  first  contained. 
While  they  were  running  through  the  Mirror,  the  demand  for 
printing  them  in  book  form  has  been  so  flattering,  that  I  have 
yielded,  and  here  it  is. 

The  "King's  English"  and  old  "Lindley  Murray's"  rules  of 
grammar  have  purposely  been  disregarded.  I  have  tried  to  write 
in  the  common  language  of  the  soldier  around  the  camp,  on  tlie 
march,  and  in  battle.  If  it  serves  to  interest  my  old  comrades 
in  tha:t  terrible  conflict,  and  impart  to  the  younger  people  some 
conception  of  war.  and  our  cause  in  the  great  civil  war,  I  am 
fully  repaid  for  the  labor.  There  may  possibly  be  a  few  errors 
in  some  of  the  dates,  as  given,  if  so  that  is  all  the  errors,  unless 
my  memory  is  at  fault.     I  have  not  over  stated  anything,  as  all 
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old  soldiers  who  were  with  mc  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It's  a  true  history. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  given  with  the  hope  that  it  ma}' 
help  us  in  the  solution  of  the  most  serious  problem  that  we  have 
ever  had  to  grapple  with.  I  have  presented  the  facts  as  I  see 
them.  I  thank  the  public  for  the  words  of  encouragement  that 
they  have  bestowed  on  me  in  this  underl?iking,  and  \  am  great- 
ful  to  the  difYerent  news  papers  who  have  spoken  of  it  in  such 
high   terms    of   commendation.  THE   AUTHOR. 


'/=^i^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

No  one  now  not  living  at  the  time.can  realize  the  excitement 
thst  prevailed  throughout  the  south,  immediately  following  the 
election  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  in  the  fall  of  i860.  The 
se'iession  of  South  Carolina  followed  very  soon  after,  which 
spread  from  state  to  state  until  in  due  course  of  time,  the  whole 
slave  section  of  the  union  had  taken  similar  action.  Excitement 
w;t?  at  white  heat,  the  public  mind  was  soon  wrought  up  to  such 
a  pitch  that  every  man  had  to  align  himself  with  the  secession 
movement  or  stand  a^  an  enemy  of  the  south.  A  middle  ground 
status  was  impossible.  At  that  time  I  lived  in  Liberty  county, 
the  most  central  point  in  our  section  was  old  Concord  church, 
an  old  tobacco  barn  sort  of  building  with  rough  clab-boards  for 
a  flooring,  whie  the  roof  was  of  similar  material  only  a  little 
lighter.  The  openings  between  the  logs  were  unceiled.  A 
roughly  constructed  box  served  as  a  pulpit  for  the  preacher  or 
any  other  speaker  who  might  have  occasion  to  air  his  ideas  before 
the  assembled  sovereigns  of  the  neighborhood,  whenever  occasion 
brought  them  together,  which  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  was  at 
least  every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  intervening  years,  and  contemplate 
the  scenes  of  that  day,  it  brings  up  many  sad  memories.  Some 
things  in  that  Itst  I  could  wish  had  never  occurred,  others  are 
held  as  sacred  mementoes  in  the  mind-casket,  only  to  be  looked 
at  occasionally,  as  we  would  look  at  a  lock  of  hair  or  some  little 
trinket,  once  possessed  by  a  dear  one  long  since  gone. 

The  scenes  of  that  day  ri^es  up  vividly  before  my  mind  as  T 
try  to  express  them  at  this  late  period  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  readers  of  these  reminiscences. 

There  was,  in  all,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  suitable 
for  and  properly  within  the  military  age.  We  met  to  consult 
and  discuss  the  situation  at  least  once  a  week,  generally  on  Sat- 
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urday,  no  foolishness,  we  were  in  earnest,  terribly  so.  Every- 
body came,  the  old  and  the  young,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

General  Neyland,  of  the  State  Military  force,  had  commis- 
sioned the  writer  a  captain,  with  instructions  to  organize  at  once 
into  a  military  company  all  within  a  certain  age ;  hence  gen- 
eral order  No.  i,  was  immediately  issued  from  headquarters  "in 
the  saddle,"  to  meet  at  old  Concord  church  next  Saturday,  and 
I'll  state  right  here,  that  no  edict  of  the  war  was  more  heartily 
and  implicitly  obeyed  than  this.  Everybody  was  on  the  ground 
bv  9  a.  m.  with  a  well  filled  lunch  basket  (as  we  always  put  in  a 
full  day's  work)  the  old  men  came  to  help  us.  the  women  all  came 
too,  they  came  to  smile  on  us,  and  they  did  their  work  well,  they 
smole  a  many  smile. 

Years  after,  these  smiles  were  converted  into  the  saddest  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  for  loved  ones  whose  bones  now  bleach  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  river  from  Gettysburg  to  Chicamauga. 

Yes,  we  were  there  to  organize ;  we  organized.  We  did  not 
know  anything  about  Hardee's  tactics ;  fact  is.  we  had  never  heard 
of  Hardee  but  we  organized  and  formed  a  line — not  a  "bee"  line 
— we  just  formed  a  line  and  then  we  looked  at  each  other  and 
contemplated  our  invincibility,  and  then  we  would  look  at  the 
women  and  try  to  look  like  soldiers,  and  they  smiled  and  we  were 
then  sure  we  were  soldiers.  Just  here  someone  suggested  that 
soldiers  should  have  uniforms, no  one  knew  what  uniforms  meant 
— but  we  were  all  inclined  to  the  idea  that  in  some  way  it  re- 
ferred to  the  habiliments  of  a  soldier.  The  Fields  boys  suggested 
one  color  and  the  Hendleys  another  and 'so  on  until  the  whole 
seven  colors  of  the  rainbow  had  been  suggested  and  nothing  set- 
tled. Of  course  the  captain  could  not  afford  to  have  his  military 
dignity  lowered,  until,  like  the  modern  politician,  he  found  out 
what  the  crowd  wanted.  Kence  he  was  silent  during  this  heated 
discussion.  Just  at  this  point  the  trouble  was  happily  squelched 
by  Frank  Snell.  who  proposed  that  each  man  get  just  what  suited 
his  fancv  and  have  it  made  up  in  any  style  he  chose — jes'  so  it 
was  uniform. 

For  some  weeks  these  regular  meetings  were  kept  up. 
Everybody,  men,  women  and  children,  even  the  bench  legged  tice. 
and  generally  a  few  negroes  were  brought  along  to  make  cof- 
fee and  prepare  the  lunch.  All  brought  a  basket  well  filled  with 
common  comforts  for  the  inner  man.  The  day  was  generally 
occupied  in  drilling,  (i.  e.),  forming  a  line  and  looking  up  and 
down  it.  and  discussing  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  strong  j^robabilitv  of  our  recognition  by  European 
powers,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  confederate  cause  that  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  north  of  the  !Vlason  and  Dixon  line,  Fact  is,  we 
were  actual)  v  afraid  that  we  would  get  so  much  aid 'and  com- 
fort from  the  North  that  it  would  overshadow  our  own  ability 
to  cope  with  the  Northern  army,  and  thus  deprive  us  of  the  glory 
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of  cleaning  up  the  whole  "Yankee  nation,"  for  no  one  of  our 
boys  ever  dreamed  that  we  were  not  fully  able  to  do  that  job  in 
the  neatest  possible  style. 

Sixteen  broiled  Yankees  for  breakfast  were  often  spoken 
of  as  an  actual  necessity  prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  We  had  both  ears  always  open  for  the  latest  news.  One 
morning  about  sun  up  George  Hanks,  a  near  neighbor  of  mine, 
came  up  and  called  me  out  to  the  gate  and  told  me  he  had  just 
received  some  more  startling  news,  that  France  had  seceeded 
and  "jined"  the  Confederacy,  and  said  he,  "you  know  she's  a  full 
fleged  yankee  state."  Of  course  the  highest  military  authority 
in  the  community  could  not  afford  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  was 
slightly  ofi'  in  the  name  and  location  of  our  supposed  fresh  ac- 
quisition. Therefore,  all  "  the  Captain"  could  do  was  to  give 
forth  an  efulgent  smile  of  inexpressable  joy  at  the  good  news, 
and  assume  that  if  we  did  not  hurry  up,  the  fight  would  be  over 
or  declared  ofif  before  we  could  get  there.  Our  patriotism  was 
just  bubbling  up  and  boiling  over  and  frying  and  fizzing,  until 
it  required  all  the  military  skill  the  chief  commander  could  exer- 
cise to  hold  the  boys  down  until  Jeff  Davis  should  call  for  us. 
We  were  like  the  traditional  horse,  snuffing  the  battle  afar. 

This  drilling  and  forming  a  "bee-line"  at  length  grew  mono- 
tonous. Our  country  was  bleeding  at  every  pore,  or  at  least  try- 
ing to  bleed,  and  here  we  were  letting  the  opportunity  pass  to< 
take  a  hand  in  the  bleeding.  The  long  hoped  for  crisis  was  now 
in  the  grasp  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  intelligent  and 
noble  band  of  Southern  patriots. 

A  call  for  more  troop  to  fill  out  and  complete  the  three 
Texas  regiments  of  Hood's  brigade  in  the  army  around  Rich- 
mond was  made. 

The  commander  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  better  half. 
She  acquiesced  in  his  suggestion  that  the  principal  fighting  would 
be  done  in  the  locality  of  Richmond  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  river,  unless  we  should  just  decide  to  run  rough-shod 
over  the  North  and  thus  gobble  up  and  assimilate  the  whole 
yankee  nation. 

As  I  look  back  now  over  the  intervening  years — and  think 
of  the  boys — the  older  men,  and  our  wives  and  mothers  of  that 
day,  and  then  realize  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  had  passed 
away.  It  brings  over  me  a  lonely  feeling  of  sadness,  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  much  less  described ;  but  one  or  two  of 
these  men  are  alive  today.  The  bones  of  the  most  of  them  sleep 
upon  the  various  battlefields  upon  which  the  old  Hood's  Texas 
Brigade  won  such  renowned  glory,  from  the  rugged  heights  of 
Gettysburg,  Sharpsburg,  all  the  large  battles  in  Virginia,  and  at 
Chicamauga,  Ga.,  where  generations  yet  unborn  shall  re- 
count their  glorious  deeds  of  valor,  until  the  history  of  mighty 
deeds,  and  brave  men  shall  be  swept  from  the  minds  of  men,  by 
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the  unsullied  brightness,  and  glory  of  a  "New  Heaven,  and  a 
New  Earth,"  when  the  grossness  of  our  present  environments 
will  give  place  to  a  higher  order  of  life,  in  v/hich  the  world's  Re- 
deemer will  be  the  chief  and  onh'  law  of  our  existence.  When 
men  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

"And  Ciod  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  (nor  war),  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away." 


^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  next  day  was  our  regular  time  to  meet  at  old  Concord 
to  drill  and  form  a  bee  line  and  discuss  ways  and  means  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  nation.  (Confederate  nation  of  course.) 
So  after  going  through  the  principal  maneuvers  of  drilling  and 
a  line  and  discussing  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war  the 
commander-in-chief  mounted  a  big  white  oak  stump  that  stood 
in  the  church  yard,  addressing  himself  to  his  command,  in  words 
and  figures  as  follows :  "See  here,  boys,  while  we  are  wasting 
precious  time  in  idleness,  our  country  needs  us  in  the  enemy's 
front,  where  there  is  work  to  be  done.  I  shall  leave  for  the  seat 
of  actual  war  in  a  few  days  where  we  can  have  the  honor  of  dying 
for  our  country  and  our  country's  cause.  Now  all  of  you  who 
feel  that  you  wovdd  like  to  make  that  flag  (pointing  to  our  flag) 
your  winding  sheet,  step  to  the  front."  Did  you  ever  see  a  ther- 
mometer drop  in  one  of  our  blue  northers?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
stuttering  peacock  collapse?  You  just  ought  to  have  been  there 
to  see  how  all  that  sputtering  bragadocio  blood  and  thunder  pat- 
riotism oosed  out  of  my  brave  command  in  less  than  the  73rd  part 
of  a  second,  and  to  hear  the  frivolous  excuses  made  for  not  com- 
ing to  time.  It  would  worry  my  readers  to  enumerate  them 
here.  Some  were  not  willing  to  go  to  Virginia  to  fight,  but  if 
any  of  Lincoln's  yankees  put  his  foot  on  Texas  soil  they'd  jes' 
show  them  what  cold  steel  Was  made  for,  ect.  One,  just  one, 
noble  fellow  stepped  to  the  front  and  said  he  was  ready  to  do  his 
share  of  dying.  I  announced  to  them  that  I  should  start  at  2  p.m. 
from  my  home  on  Tuesday  week  following;  that  we  would  join 
Capt.  Hubbard  (at  that  date  Lieutenant  Hubbard  who  was  later 
the  captain  of  our  company)  in  Polk  county  the  next  day  and  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  Alexandria,  La.,  thence  by  water  to  New  Orleans 
and  from  there  to  Richmond,  Va.,  by  rail.     I  was  much  gratified, 
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however,  to  learn  in  a  few  days  that  nine  others  had  decided  to 
go,  making  ten  in  all.  besides  their  commander-in-chief. 

The  day  for  final  departure  came  at  last.  All  details  for 
the  trip  had  been  arranged.  The  whole  community,  far  and  near, 
assembled  to  see  us  off.  We  had  a  big  dinner,  barbecue  hog  and 
beef,  and  dinner  for  all;  lo  o'clock,  ii  o'clock,  12  o'clock  came, 
only  two  more,  hours  with  my  precious  wife- and  little  ones — one 
an  infant  of  three  months.  Was  I  bidding  them  a  final  farewell  ? 
The  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters  and  loved  ones  of  the  ten 
young  men  who  had  volunteered  to  go  with  me  were  all  there  at 
mv  house  that  day.  It  seems  but  yesterday ;  they  all  tried  to 
choke  down  their  feelings,  and  appear  joyous  and  happy  but 
there  was  evident  choking  in  the  voices  and  a  misty  look  in  the 
eyes  of  all.  Some  saw  how  the  commander-in-chief  appeared 
to  be  carrying  a  heavy  load,  if  not  on  his  shoulders,  at  least  in 
his  throat. 

One  o'clock  came.  Only  one  hour  more.  My  brave  wife  it 
seemed  to  me  looked  sweeter  and  lovlier  while  bravely  choking 
back  her  emotions.  My  sweet  little  innocents  looked  a  thousand 
times  sweeter  to  me  than  ever,  but  you  know  the  commander 
could  not  show  the  white  feather,  else  demoralization  sets  up  and 
soon  the  whole  command  will  stampede.  I  never  worked  harder, 
never  fought  a  harder  battle  during  the  war  nor  won  a  more 
glorious  soldier's  victory  than  I  did  that  day.  Finally  the  time 
was  whittled  down  to  30  minutes.  Old  Brother  Tompkins,  an 
old  Methodist  preacher  who  was  present,  was  requested  to  hold 
a  short  service.  He  read  a  chapter,  sung  a  hymn  and  prayed. 
That  prayer  rings  in  my  ears  to  this  day.  He  seemed  to  talk  face 
to  face  with  God.  It  was  an  opportune  time  to  pray.  Some  of 
the  boys  were  wicked — they  never  forgot  that  prayer ;  the  whole 
assembly  were  bathed  in  tears.  As  we  arouse  from  our  knees 
our  time  was  up.  Reader,  did  you  ever  bury  a  friend  alive? 
This  was  such  a  scene — mothers  and  sons  separated  there  that 
day  for  all  time  if  not  eternity.  I  hope  for  the  best.  Reader, 
unless  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  war  you  are  not  able 
to  realize  what  war  means.  Remember  that  scenes  similar  to  this 
and  possibly  in  some  cases  more  affecting,  were  then  taking  place 
all  over  the  South,  and  continued  to  take  place  until  our  red  cross 
went  down  in  the  ever-lost  horizon  to  rise  no  more. 

Embracing  our  loved  ones  fervently,  and  imprinting  a  kiss 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  words: — probably  the  last  forever — 
we  slowly  and  sadly  filed  out  to  the  gate  where  our  horses  were 
hitclied,  and  mounting  we  slowly  rode  away.  As  I  re^hed  the 
last  turn  in  the  road,  from  which  my  home  could  be  seen,  I  turned 
my  head  and  took  a  last  look  at  my  dear  wife  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms  and  my  oldest  of  three  years  standing  by  her  side. 
While  my  mind  retains  its  functions,  that  day  will  be  but  yester- 
in  my  memory.     I  have  no  desire  to  lose  it  in  this  life.     In  the 
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next  I  hope  to  be  better  employed.  I  am  sure  it  helped  me  to  be 
a  better  soldier. 

The  old  soldier  on  either  side  can  appreciate  this — this 
younger  generation — well,  its  all  Greek  to  you. 

Let  me  anticipate  these  reminiscences  a  little  just  here  to  say 
that  only  two  of  these  boys  ever  lived  to  return  home.  Some 
of  them  fell  at  Gettysburg,  some  of  them  at  Sharpsburg,  some 
at  Manassas,  and  some  on  other  fields,  some  died  from  sickness ; 
but  all  of  them,  as  soldiers,  loved  to  die  nobly  doing  their  duty. 
To  meet  their  mothers  and  sisters  on  my  return  home  and  tell 
them  all  about  it,  how  they  died,  how  they  fought,  and  that  in 
some  cases  I  buried  them  on  the  field  where  they  fell,  was  the 
saddest  task  this  old  soldier  ever  performed. 

The  next  day  after  leaving  our  homes,  we  reached  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  Big  Springs,  in  Polk  county.  There  we  placed 
ourselver  under  the  leadership  of  Capts.  Hubert  and  Cleveland 
and  started  for  Alexa.-dria,  on  Red  river.  To  give  all  the  in- 
cidents that  occurred  on  this  march  of  i6o  miles  would  hardly  be 
interesting.  So  with  just  an  incident  or  two  on  the  march,  we 
will  swiftly  glide  over  the  route  from  Texas  to  Richmond.  Of 
course  we  had  all  sorts  of  men  in  our  caravan.  There  were  old 
men,  young  men,  good  men,  bad  men,  green  men  and  sharp  men. 
To  this  writer  it  was  the  finest  opportunity  to  study  human  nature 
he  had  ever  enjoyed.  Nearly  every  one  thought  he  must  "do 
his  best  to  try  to  out-do  the  rest,"'  along  any  line  that  suggested 
itself.  We  all  had  as  much  money  as  was  necessary  for  ordinary 
wants.  Confederate  money  was  then  at  lOO  cents.  The}^  had 
not  adopted  "free  and  unlimited  coinage  (issue)."  We  did  noth- 
ing by  halves.  If  anyone  decided  to  treat  his  friends  to  a  piece 
of  fresh  beef,  he  just  bought  a  whole  beef — hence  he  was  known 
after  that  as  "Beef  Head  Williams"  or  "Hog  Foot  Jones"  or 
"Hard  Bread  Smith."  I  very  well  remember  that  in  Capt.  Cleve- 
land's company  was  a  boy  about  i8  years  old,  who  wore  the  very 
odd  and  unique  name  of  Johnson.  It  was  either  Jim  or  John ; 
I  am  not  sure  which.  He  was  the  greenest  boy  I  think  I  ever 
saw ; ;  he  was  from  the  free  state  of  Trinity  county,  which  county 
furnished  as  many  men  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  any  county 
in  Texas,  and  her  men  were  as  brave  as  the  bravest.  I  doubt 
if  he  knew  much  about  the  issues  involved  in  war.  Johnson  had 
some  money  and  the  boys  had  been  treating  to  fresh  meat  and 
sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  by  the  quantity.  Johnson  thought  he 
would  cap  the  climax  and  treat  the  boys  to  something  that  would 
give  tone  to  the  occasion.  So  that  night  when  we  stopped  to 
camp,  Johnson  called  out  for  everybody  to  come  up  and  draw 
whiskey. 

He  had  stumbled  onto  some  of  the  meanest  whiskev  during 
the  day  that  I  presume  was  ever  hatched  by  even  a  Hillsboro 
blind  tiger. 
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Now,  understand  me,  I  speak  from  what  the  other  boys  said, 
not  that  I  know  from  experience.  Oh,  no,  not,  I,  nary  time.  AH 
that  I  know  is  just  what  the  boys  said.  They  said  it  was  the 
meanest  stuf!'  they  ever  tasted,  regular  bust  head  stuff.  From 
that  good  day  on  he  was  known  as  Bust-head  Johnson.  He 
stood  it  bravely  like  a  good  soldier,  until  we  reached  New  Or- 
leans. Finally  the  boys  left  off  the  Johnson  and  just  called  him 
Bust-head.  That  was  too  much.  He  appealed  to  his  captain  to 
issue  a  special  order  to  make  the  boys  stop  calling  him  Bust-head. 

Just  here  I  will  say  that  if  ever  a  man  found  a  "nick"  name 
in  the  army,  he  was  sure  to  never  lose  it — he  might  lose  his  ra- 
tions— his  gun  or  even  his  character,  but  his  "nick"  name, 
never. 

So  the  only  consolation  the  captain  gave  him  was  that  mili- 
tary honors  were  hard  to  win  and  when  a  man  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  earn  promotion,  he  should  be  proud  of  his  honors,  and 
that  henceforth  he  would  be  known  and  designated  as  Bust-head 
Johnson. 

The  poor  fellow  died  soon  after  he  reached  Richmond  and 
possibly  today  fills  an  unknown  grave  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city, 
forgotten,  possibly,  by  every  one  of  his  old  comrades  except  this 
writer. 

This  was  with  many  of  the  boys  their  first  trip  from  home 
or  out  of  the  state,  every  day's  travel  was  a  revelation  to  many  of 
them.  They  were  continually  playing  pranks  on  each  other,  and 
on  the  people  who  lived  on  the  road  along  which  they  traveled ; 
they  felt  that  they  were  soldiers,  and  the  people  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact  regarded  them  as  such,  and  therefore  many  things 
they  said  and  done,  were  taken  in  pleasantry,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  resisted. 

As  an  instance,  they  took  a  wagon  out  from  under  a  shed  on 
the  road  side  one  day,  and  set  it  up  on  top  of  the  shed.  Just  how 
the  man  ever  got  it  down  I  do  not  know,  but  he  laughed  at  the 
performance  as  loudly  as  the  boys  did. 

Yes,  they  thought  they  were  soldiers,  but  in  due  time  they 
came  to  realize  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  small  end  of 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  soldier  life. 

As  the  days  rolled  on  and  they  came  to  realize  that  the  chords 
of  military  discipline  were  being  drawn  tighter,  the  most  of  this 
childish  hilarity  gave  place  to  serious  and  solemn  thought,  but 
be  it  said  to  their  credit  and  honor  they  very  soon  realized  the 
necessity  of  strict  discipline,  and  heroically  accepted  the  situation, 
and  made  as  brave  and  gallant  soldiers  as  ever  wore  the  gray. 


CHAPTER  III. 

We  reached  Richmond  early  one  morning,  and  in  a  few  hours 
were  quartered  at  Camp  Winder,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 
Shall  I  tell  you  about  Camp  Winder?  Imagine  some  500  or  more 
temporary  buildings,  100x20  or  25  feet  in  regular  order,  on 
streets  or  open  ways  running  at  right  angles  with  each  other  25 
or  thirty  feet  wide.  Into  these  buildings  we  were  assigned,  as 
many  as  could  conveniently  occupy  each  building.  Our  blan- 
kets were  our  bedding;  our  cooking  was  done  in  the  streets  or 
open  ways  in  camp  kettles  or  skillets  issued  to  us  by  messes. 
We  were  formed  into  messes,  usually  five  men  to  the  mess  some- 
times one  or  two  more — often  less  than  five.  Our  quarters  were 
divided  into  divisions,  each  street  or  row  of  buildings  formed 
a  division,  and  each  house  a  section.  Each  house  and  division 
bore  its  particular  number. 

Now,  please  remember  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
before  mentioned  band  of  noble  patriots  at  Concord  church  ceased 
to  be  commander  when  he  reached  Big  Springs.  His  high  pre- 
rogative was  then  turned  over  to  Capt.  Hubert.  (It  is  in  order 
to  state  here  that  the  before  mentioned  Capt.  Hubert  was  at  that 
time  only  a  first  lieutenant  of  Co.  "K"  of  the  fifth  to  which  I  was 
attached.  The  captain  of  the  company  was  Ike  N.  M.  Turner. 
Hubert  afterward  became  the  captain.)  And  from  that  day  for- 
ward he  was  just  simply  a  high  private  in  the  front  rank.  .So  at 
Camp  Winder  the  ex-commander  enjoyed  no  special  favors  over 
the  other  noble  patriots;  we  were  all  just  patriots,  nothing  more. 
We  were  at  once  driven  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
soldiers  in  the  army.  We  had  voluntarily  relinquished  our  free- 
dom as  citizens,  and  had  for  the  time  being  committed  our  all 
to  the  government,  and  had  pledged  our  lives,  our  time,  our  phvsi- 
cal  persons,  our  strength,  our  sacred  honor  to  the  government  in 
defense  of  our  homes ;  our  firesides ;  our  all  as  a  nation.     Fool- 
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ishness  all  passed  away  now ;  arms  and  accouterments  were  dis- 
tributed to  us,  and  here  for  the  first  time  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  minds  of  some — possibly  many — that  war  was  not  a  school- 
child's  picnic,  nor  an  excursion  for  pleasure.  Yes,  gentle  reader, 
many  began  to  understand  that  war  meant  fight,  and  fight  meant 
kill,  and  that  killing  was  a  reality,  to  be  sure  enough  dead;  so 
dead  that  you  would  hardly  ever  return  to  Texas  again.  This 
naturally  inclined  many  to  turn  their  minds  back  toward  home, 
parents,  wife,  children,  loved  ones,  the  old  home,  the  old  church, 
the  old  spring,  the  traditional  "Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  All 
rushed  in  upon  the  mind  like  an  avalanche,  and  in  many,  very 
many,  cases  completely  overshadowed  every  sentiment  of  honor 
and  patriotism — a  sentiment  so  necessary  in  the  heart  of  the  vol- 
unteer citizen  soldier.  Do  you  know  that  the  trouble  here  re- 
ferred to  was  the  worst  foe  cither  army,  north  or  south,  had  to 
contend  with? 

Yes,  indeed ;  it  killed  more  men  on  either  side  than  bullets. 
It  was  a  subtile  foe  that  creeped  into  the  bosom  of  thousands  and 
did  its  deadly  work  as  he  lay  on  his  blanket  at  midnight,  possibly 
looking  up  into  the  vaulted  heavens,  and  contemplating  the  peace- 
ful stars  as  they  peeped  down  upon  him  in  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night.  Hence  the  importance  of  strict  military  discipline. 
Active  duty,  fatigue,  reveilee,  drill,  roll  call,  dress  parade,  tattoo ; 
something  to  keep  the  mind  and  body  employed,  it  begets  interest 
in  the  duty,  it  gives  employment  to  the  mind ;  all  of  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  soldier  in  war. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  authorities  to  thus 
protect  the  morale  of  the  army,  many  of  our  men  were  crushed 
under  this  soldier  life,  and  giving  away  to  these  reflections  on 
home  and  home  life  far  behind  them,  and  every  effort  to  dispell 
it,  however  ingeniously  applied,  sometimes  failed  to  even  give 
partial  reief. 

Do  you  know  that  some  folks  are  never  happy  except  when 
miserable?  Soldiers  are  just  like  other  folks;  they  sometimes 
encourage  that  which  they  (it  would  seem)  must  know  was  not 
calculated  to  give  them  the  desired  relief.  A  case  or  two  in 
point.  There  was  in  Capt.  Clevelands'  company  two  men.  They 
were  relatives  and  always  together.  When  you  saw  one  you  saw 
the  other,  unless  duty  should  divide  them.  They  were  good  men 
at  home  and  both  had  families.  They  had  volunteered  with 
good,  honest  intentions,  but  after  the  excitement  of  the  trip  from 
Texas  to  Richmond  had  passed  away,  and  we  got  down  to  the 
realities  of  soldier  life,  and  the  romance  had  all  been  squeezed  out 
of  the  soldier  life,  they  became  tired  of  it  and  concluded  that 
they  would  get  a  discharge  and  return  home.  I  remember  well 
as  i  saw  the  elder  of  the  two  one  morning  headed  for  the  quarters 
of  the  commander.  He  stopped  as  he  passed  me  and  remarked : 
"I  have  got  enough  of  this  business.     He  was  jest  a  gwine  home 
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to  his  family."  "When"  said  I.  "Jest  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my 
discharge  papers  fixed  up."  The  poor  fool  thought  I,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  have  no  more  sense  than  to  talk  that  way.  "Going 
home  are  you?"  "Yes,  I  hope  to  get  off  tomorrow."  "Well,"  I 
replied,  "let  me  know  when  you  start  I  want  to  send  some  letters 
by  you.'  "All  right,  I'll  carry  anything  you  want  to  send."  I 
thanked  him,  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  he  passed  me  on  his 
return  to  his  quarters,  looking  like  a  granite  statue,  his  face  and 
eyes  were  wholly  oblivious  to  every  surrounding  thing  or  person. 

"Hey!  When  are  you  going  to  start?  They  may  keep  the 
body  here,,  but  the  soul,  never,  was  the  reply  he  made.  That 
man  went  to  his  quarters,  lay  down  and  in  less  than  24  hours  was 
a  corpse.  His  friend  followed  in  a  few  hours ;  both  died  in  Ri;'h- 
mond  because  they  were  afraid  they  would  die  away  from  home. 
They  found  they  could  not  get  a  discharge  while  able  to  perform 
duty. 

Thousands  died  the  same  way.  Another  case,  a  soldier  in 
my  regiment,  a  good  man ;  homesjcknessness  took  hold  of  his 
vitals,  the  regimental  surgeon  did  all  he  cOuld  to  arouse  him,  but 
he  continued  to  grow  worse,  the  death  stare  was  in  his  eyes,  he 
had  given  up  to  die.  The  surgeon  told  him  as  a  last  resort,  to 
cheer  up  and  prepare  to  return  to  Texas,  he  would  grant  him  a 
discharge.  The  full  force  of  an  electric  battery  or  some  oiher 
life  generating  machine  could  not  have  produced  a  greater  eft"ect 
upon  him.  He  soon  rose  from  his  couch,  his  eyes  sparkled,  every 
expression  in  his  face  gave  forth  a  new  life  and  in  one  hour  he 
was  walking  around  through  the  camp  in  lively  conversation 
with  the  boys  and  as  full  of  life  as  any  thoughtless  jolly  kid  in  the 
command.  He  got  his  discharge  and  started  home  next  day.  I 
never  heard  from  him  since. 

Now  reader,  I  don't  want  you  to  conclude  from  the  above, 
that  this  unhappy  and  despondent  disposition  was  general  or 
characteristic  of  the  southern  soldier ;  far  from  it ;  while  they 
realized  what  war  was  with  all  its  horrors,  they  met  their  re- 
sponsibility as  MEN. 

They  were  the  brightest  types  of  the  citizen  soldiery.  The 
Southron  as  a  soldier  met  every  responsibility  that  was  laid  upon 
him,  and  was  true  to  his  trust  and  today  commands  the  respect 
of  the  world,  and  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  ablest  soldiers 
of  this  day.  I  wish  that  I  could  lay  before  you  the  expressions 
of  Col.  Freemantle,  of  the  English  army,  who  spent  one  year 
in  the  Confederate  army  from  July,  '62  to  July,  '63,  and  acted  as 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Lee'at  Gettysburg.  On  his  return  to 
England,  his  report  to  his  home  government  was  published  in 
Blackwood's  magazine.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  read  it  while  a 
prisoner  of  war  soon  after  it  came  out. 

I  cannot  at  this  late  date  undertake  to  quote  his  remarks. 
I  remember  very  distinctly  how  he  regarded  the  southern  soldiers 
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as  the  highest  type  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  travels  on  the  globe, 
and  how  well  I  remember  the  special  tribute  he  paid  to  Hood's 
Texas  brigade,  as  he  enlarged  upon  their  manly  forms,  their  sol- 
diery bearing,  their  readiness  to  fight;  in  short,  their  willingness 
to  meet  every  call  made  upon  them,  how  they  met  the  enemy,  re- 
alizing their  danger,  yet  going  ahead  regardless  of  the  dangers 
surrounding  them. 

It  soon  became  a  settled  fact  that  between  Richmond  and 
the  Potomac  would  be  the  great  contest  between  the  two  sections. 
Richmond  w^as  the  very  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  consequently 
the  efforts  of  the  North  were  concentrated  mainly  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Many  of  our  boys  had  to  endure  more  or  less  suffering  from 
disease  engendered  by  camp  life  and  exposure,to  which  they  had 
not  formerly  been  enured  to.  Many  of  us  were  confined  to  tlie 
hospital  for  weeks  and  some  for  months.  Many  died,  many 
recovered  and  from  the  date  of  their  recovery  made  good  soldiers 
till  the  close  of  the  war  or  until  released  by  a  death  missile  while 
in  action. 

In  a  future  chapter  I  will  set  out  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
above  paragraph,  showing  that  the  real  contest  for  our  cause  was 
fought  out  in  the  country  between  Richmond  and  Washington, 
which  are  less  than  a  hundred  miles  apart.  Nearly  every  foot  of 
this  ground  is  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  our  Texas  boys  as  well  as 
the  boys  from  every  other  state. 

And  when  a  full  and  true  history  of  that  unfortunate  con- 
flict is  written — as  it  will  be  some  day — the  future  student  of 
history  will  realize  that  the  Southern  soldier,  with  the  peerless 
Lee  as  its  chief,  constituted  the  grandest  army  the  world  ever 
produced. 

Cut  oft'  from  the  world  by  a  close  blockade,  with  no  ships — 
no  open  ports — no  factories — no  regular  army  as  a  neucleus  on 
which  to  form  compelled  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers 
to  improvise  and  organize  everything  necessary  to  form  an  army 
of  defense,  against  all  the  forces  of  a  great  and  grand  people, 
with  all  the  resources  necessary  at  their  command,  until  exhaus- 
tion and  depletion  of  our  ranks  compelled  us  to  QUIT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Passing  on  from  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  last  chapter 
of  our  stay  at  Camp  Winder,  which  was  merely  preparatory  to 
active  duties  soon  to  follow.  In  a  few  weeks  our  boys  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  life  which  was  to  follow. 
Activity  in  all  t  he  duties  of  camp  and  soldier  life  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Drill  was  the  order  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from 
about  2  to  4  p.  m.,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  cook-; 
Ing,  eating  and  policing  our  quarters  and  looking  to  the  sanitary 
necessities  of  the  camp.  We  made 'such  progress  along  these 
lines  that  in  less  than  a  month  we  had  actually  been  transformed 
from  civilians  to  soldiers. 

Never  doubting  for  a  moment  that  we  were  fully  able  to 
whip  our  weight  in  wild-cats,  and  for  any  and  everything  that 
wore  blue,  we  had  a  most  supreme  contempt.  We  actually  be- 
lieved that  if  General  McClellan  could  know  just  what  sort  of 
stuff  we  were  made  of,  and  how  we  were  "jest  a  spilin'"  to  get 
at  him,  he  would  fold  his  tent  some  dark  night  and  slip  away. 
A  possible  suggestion  that  the  subsequent  events  which  transpired 
at  Appomattox  in  '65,  would  have  been  regarded  as  high  treason, 
dcscrvmg  the  most  ignominious  death  prescribed  by  articles  of 
war — hanging  to  the  first  tree.  Our  sick  had  been  transferred 
to  the  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  we  had  been  assigned  to  our  pro- 
per places  in  the  regiment. 

Our  company  was  "K"  in  the  Fifth  regiment,  Hood's  bri- 
gade, army  of  North  Virginia.  Our  brigade  was  composed  at 
this  time  of  First,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Texas  regiments,  also  the 
Eighteenth  Georgia  (who  always  insisted  on  bemg  called  Third 
Texas,)  and  the  infantry  regiment,  of  Hampton's  Legion,  of 
South  CaroHanians.  Subsequent  service  proved  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  Virginia  army  there  was  not  a  finer  body  of  men  rostered 
on  the  rolls  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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General  Lee,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  wrote  General  Wig 
fall,  who  was  then  in  the  Confederate  senate,  a  private  letter, 
urging  him  to  get  another  Texas  brigade  for  his  army,  saying: 
"These  I  have  are  the  very  best  in  my  army."  Of  course,  this 
was  a  private  letter,  and  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  we 
would  never  have  seen  it,  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  an  enthusias- 
tic officer  serving  on  detail  duty  in  Richmond,  under  whose  eye 
it  accidentally  fell,  giving  it  out  through  the  public  prints  over 
General  Lee's  name.  Poor  fellow !  What  a  storm  it  raised  in 
our  command.  W'hile  we  took  it  as  a  compliment  from  General 
Lee,  we  blushed  that  such  a  thing  should  go  to  the  public  eye. 
There  was  no  selfishnes  in  our  bosoms,  while  we  had  confidence 
in  our  own  valor  and  soldierly  qualities,  we  had  away  down  in 
our  inmost  souls  the  very  highest  regard  for  the  valor  of  every- 
thing that  wore  the  gray.  No,  no;  we  were  too  generous  to  be 
jealous  of  our  own  men.  The  poor  fellow !  He  never  outlived 
it — though  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave  man,  he  had  to  step  down 
from  his  position,  and  in  less  than  a  week  was  in  the  ranks  with 
the  guns  and  accoutrements  of  a  private  soldier,  which  place  he 
filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  the  cause  he  espoused.  This 
character  in  him  shown  out  the  more  brightly,  as  he  was  a  north- 
ern man,  having  run  the  blockade  and  came  south  to  espouse  our 
cause  after  hostilities  opened.  From  this  time  on  he  served  in 
the  ranks,  enduring  the  hardships  of  same  as  patriotically  as  the 
most  intensely  Southern ;  was  badly  wounded  on  more  than  one 
field ;  surrendered  at  Appomattox ;  came  to  Texas  and  died  in 
Galveston  some  years  after. 

We  were  now  moved  out  a  few  miles  from  Richmond  and 
bivouacked  in  regular  position,  forming,  in  fact,  a  line  of  defense 
around  our  capitol.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  Jefif  Davis. 
He  visited  our  camp  one  evening  with  his  official  staff.  I  looked 
up  in  his  face  with  an  ardor  and  devotion  that  thrilled  my  very 
being.  I  know  that  in  my  heart  I  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 
civil-military  character  on  earth,  and,  however  much  I  may  have 
been  mistaken,  I  have  never  taken  time  since  to  revise  my  con- 
clusions of  that  day.  I  am  sure  I  would  have  felt  it  an  honor 
to  die  for  our  southern  cause  if  1  could  have  been  right  sure  that 
Old  Jeff  would  have  known  that  I,  yes,  I,  personally,  had  per- 
form that  heroic  deed.  While  we  were  thus  employed,  McClel- 
land's  army  was  on  the  north  side  of  Chickahominy,  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  miles  at  some  points  of  his  line  from  Richmond. 
Key's  division  and  possibly  Some  others  had  just  crossed  to  the 
south  side. 

You  have  doubtless  read  that  episode  of  early  history  of 
America  of  Capt.  John  Smith  and  how  the  beautiful  Pocahontas, 
the  Indian  maiden,  fell  upon  his  body  and  shielded  him  from  the 
uplifted  club  of  the  executioner?  Yes,  you  have  read  that  in 
your  early  history  of  the  first  settlement     of     North     AmericL'. 
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Well,  if  history  and  tradition  has  not  made  a  mistake,  that  drams- 
tic  scene  occurred  just  about  the  place  that  1  am  now  speakmg  of. 

One  night,  about  midnight,  it  began  to  rain ;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  very  bottom  fell  out ;  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up.  Every  stream  was  full  and  overflc>vving  and  all 
the  bottoms  on  either  side  were  a  sea  of  water.  About  half  of 
McClellan's  army  had  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  river,  possibly  not  so  much  as  half,  but  at  least  a  large 
part  of  it.  Communication  between  the  two  sections  was  sup- 
posed to  be  impossible  for  the  time  being.  So  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  were  aroused  from  our  quarters  and  ordered 
to  prepare  at  once  to  move.  Wet  as  drowned  rats,  all  out  of 
humor  at  being  disturbed  by  the  rain,  and  the  darkness  all  con- 
spired to  cause  many  of  the  boys  to  disregard  some  things  learned 
in  Sunday  school,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  old  Bro.  Tompkin's 
prayer  offered  the  day  we  left  home  was  the  uppermonst  thing 
just  then  in  the  minds  of  all  the  boys.  At  last  the  order  forwarcl 
march  was  given.  Tramp,  tramp,  slush,  slush,  cuss,  cuss ;  down 
some  fellow  would  come  cawhoUope  in  the  mud.  ''Well,  if  that 
ain't  the  d — est,  cleanest  fall  ever  I  got  in  my  life.  I  wish  old 
Johnson  (Joseph  E.)  and  Jeff  Davis  were  in  h — 11''  and  so  c;:.. 
The  over  sensative  reader  must  remember  I  am  pledged  to  giiro 
facts  and  these  "kuss"  words  are  a  part  of  the  facts. 

At  last  daylight  came,  the  sun  arose  and  as  our  clothes  begac 
to  dry  and  we  had  munched  a  few  cold  bits  of  "grub"  we  generally 
regained  our  normal  state.  Troops  were  moving  on  every  road, 
within  the  range  of  our  vision ;  as  far  as  we  could  see. was  g  mass 
of  moving  humanity.  Officers,  couriers  and  aids  were  galloping 
in  every  direction.  The  river  had  divided  the  yankee  army  and 
now  we  were  "jest  a  going  to  gobble  up  half  of  it  before  the  other 
half  could  get  over  to  help  them.  About  lo  o'clock  we  were 
thrown  into  line  on,  possibly,  the  very  same  spot  where  Pocahon- 
tas saved  Capt.  John  Smith.  Directly  in  front  of  us  was  a  line 
of  yankees,  but  too  far  away  for  our  small  arms,  but  we  could 
see  them.     Oh,  how  we  were  "jest  a-hankering  to  get  at  'em." 

Did  you  ever  see  a  bull  pup  on  the  inside  of  a  picket  fence 
trying  to  chaw  up  a  big  dog  on  the  outside?  That  was  our 
"dramatic"  attitude.  The  cannons  were  booming  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  field,  right  in  our  immediate  front,  up  to  this  time  we 
had  not  reached  the  initial  point  of  fire.  The  small  arms  were 
ratteling  like  a  large  cane  break  on  fire,  in  every  direction  to  the 
right  and  left.  Away  in  our  front  a  balloon  shoots  up ;  the  man 
in  it  in  plain  view.  As  quick  as  lightning  goes  a  puff  of  smoke 
from  one  of  our  field  pieces  and  a  rifle-cannon  sends  a  shot 
at  the  balloon  in  such  close  proximity  to  it  that  its  occupant  deems 
terra  firma  the  safer  place,  and  descends  rapidly  to  earth  again. 

During  the  day  there  were  three  balloons  sent  up  from  the 
yankee  lines  to  get  our  exact  position.     They  got  it,   for  soon 
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we  were  thrown  into  action,  wading  through  water  from  a  foot 
to  three  feet  deep.  Shells  began  to  fly  around  us  as  we  advanced, 
balls  began  to  whistle.  I  began  to  feel  mighty  curious.  A  feeling 
no  one  can  understand,  until  he  has  realized  it,  none  can  describe 
it.  •  Presently  the  wounded  began  to  pass  us  to  the  rear — one  man 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  face,  shot  in  the  arm,  in  the  body, 
the  helpless  on  stretchers,  borne  by  two  or  four  bearers  as  the  case 
required.  We  were  now  into  it.  War  meant  fight,  fight  meant 
kill,  to  kill  meant  to  be  dead.  We  had  read  of  it,  talked  about  it, 
but  there  it  is,  actual  war  with  all  its  horrors.  I  had  in  common 
with  others,  often  wondered  what  effect  the  bloody  scenes  of  an 
actual  conflict  would  produce  on  my  nerves.  To  my  astonisli- 
ment  I  found  that  after  I  got  into  it.  all  sense  of  fear  seemed  to 
vanish  and  I  became  interested.  Here  lies  the  mangled  form  of 
a  comrade  who  has  been  killed.  My  impulse  was  to  move  for- 
ward and  stop  the  enemies  slaughter  of  our  boys.  Forward ! 
Keep  cool  boys,  aim  low,  don't  shoot  until  you  can  do  execution. 
Here  they  have  eaten  breakfast,  bread  in  skillet,  the  cofifee  in  the 
pot  still  warm,  fire  around  the  camp  kettle  still  burning,  thick 
brush  of  the  Chicahominy  and  the  tangle  woods  and  vines  in- 
terfere with  our  movements  more  or  less  and  tend  to  render  our 
meneuvers  uncertain  and  irregular,  but  the  action  is  kept  up  with 
more  or  less  intensity  until  night  puts  a  quietus  to  the  day's  work, 
and  both  armies  seem  glad  of  a  chance  to  rest.  Yes ;  rest  for  a 
whole,  night  in  mud  and  water  on  our  arms  in  line ;  nothing 
gained  on  either  side,  many  lives  lost,  many  brave  men  wounded 
and  dying,  and  sending  a  last  message  to  loved  ones  at  home. 
Among  the  wounded  was  the  commander,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
son. 

I  don't  remember  now  that  I  ever  passed  a  more  miserable 
night  than  this,  mud  and  water  shoe  mouth  deep,  the  air  quite 
chilly,  the  night  dark  and  dreary ;  aH  either  side  could  do  was 
to  keep  as  still  as  possible  till  the  dawn  of  another  day,  now  my 
kind  reader,  you  must  supply  by  your  imagination,  what  I  can 
not  describe  as  to  our  looks  next  morning,  after  passing  through 
such  a  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  left  you,  in  my  last  chapter  with  the  wounding  of  General 
Johnson  on  May  31,  1862.  Next  morning,  June  i,  as  soon  as 
daylight  enabled  the  troops  of  either  side  to  maneuver  intelli- 
gently, hostilities  were  resumed.  During  the  night  the  yankees 
had  received  some  additional  forces  from  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  river  having  fallen  so  as  to  allow  them  to  cross,  and, 
of  course,  had  used  every  means  possible  to  fortify  themselves 
against  what  it  seemed  to  this  writer  ought  to  have  resulted  in  a 
complete  anihilation  of  that  part  of  the  army  on  the  Richmond 
side  of  the  river.  But  Johnson  being  wounded  the  day  before 
was  the  means  of  placing  in  command  of  the  army  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee,  whom  the  fates  had  ordained  for  the  future  control  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
it  required  some  time  for  Gen.  Lee  to  get  the  situation  duly  in 
hand,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
During  the  day  there  was  more  or  less  fighting,  but  hardly  enough 
•to  be  called  a  battle ;  yet  there  were  more  or  less  of  a  scattering 
engagement  at  different  points,  with  many  casualities,  as  the  most 
of  the  fighting  was  done  in  thick  brush,  and  hence  at  close  quar- 
ters, closing  the  second  day's  work  with  honors  about  equal. 
Neither  side  gained  anything  and  neither  lost  anything  except  a 
number  of  brave  men ;  sadness  and  sorrow  falling  over  many 
hearts  at  home.  It  is  perhaps  in  order  to  say  at  this  point,  that 
it  now  appears  that  Gen.  Jo  Johnson's  purpose  was  to  evacuate 
Richmond  in  a  few  days  had  he  not  been  wounded,  we  did  not 
so  understand  it  then,  but  I  am  now  convinced  such  was  his  pu''- 
pose,  what  the  result  on  the  future  of  the  Confederacy' would 
have  been  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Both  armies  seemed  inclined  to  cease  firing  for  the  time  be- 
ing; setting  in  front  of  each  other,  grinning  and  snarling  like 
two   tired    spaniels,   each   waiting   for   the   other   to   strike   first. 
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Things  remained  in  this  condition  with  but  Httle  change,  except 
now  and  then  an  occasional  sortie  from  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  with  no  advantage  lost  or  gained  by  either  until  June  14th, 
when-  the  news  came  that  Whiting's  division  (which  included 
Hood's  brigade,  was  to  go  at  once  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to 
reinforce  Jackson,  who  was  exercising  his  troops,  whipping 
Shields,  Fremont,  Banks  and  Milroy,  whose  aggregate  forces 
were  about  ten  to  one  to  Jackson's  little  band.  The  strange  thing 
to  this  writer  was  that  we  were  not  only  to  be  sent  ofif,  but  that 
everybody  should  be  talking  about  it.  "Surely,"  thought  I,  "the 
enemy  ought  not  to  know  of  our  movements  ;  that  we  are  sending 
troops  away  from  Richmond.  The  yankees  will  surely  know  it 
before  sun-down."  Which  of  course  they  did,  and  that  was  just 
what  Gen.  Lee  wanted  them  to  know.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ruse. 
We  got  up,  folded  our  blankets  and  marched  off  right  in  the 
light  of  the  day.  And  I  guess  AlcClellan  knew  as  much  about  it 
as.  we  did. 

We  boarded  the  trains  and  they  went  whizzing  away  toward 
the  valley  with  flags  flying  and  soldiers  shouting  and  singing  of 
"The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  ]\Ie."  Reaching  Stauton,  Va.,  we  de- 
barked from  the  trains  and  behold !  there  was  old  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's army  on  its  way  back  to  Richmond.  He  had  deployed  a 
few  cavalry  between  his  army  and  the  above  four  named  gen- 
erals, and  had  slipped  away  from  them  in  the  night,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  play  a  trick  on  AlcClellan.  We  "jined  Old  Stonewall" 
and  taking  the  back  track,  away  we  went  for  McClellan's  rear, 
while  Lee  and  Longstreet  were  between  him  and  Richmond. 

Away  we  move  just  as  fast  as  the  physical  endurance  of  the 
men  could  stand  it,  until  we  reached  Beaver  dam  station,  on  the 
soitth  side  of  Ann  river.  Here  we  are  now,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  McClellan's  rear,  hence,  our  movements  must  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  The  success  of  the  movement  now  depends  on 
keeping  our  movements  from  the  Federals,  hence  every  precau- 
tion^ is  used.  The  Texas  brigade  is  put  in  front.  The  fiftU 
regiment  is  detached  and  kept  at  least  half  a  mile  or  more  in  front 
of  the  brigade.  Then  about  twenty-five  scouts  are  detached  and 
kept  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  regiment.  All  this  gentle 
reader  is  a  precaution  to  keep  our  movements  from  the  enemy 
until  we,  l:»ve  the  creeping,  slipping  feline,  are  ready  to  pounce 
upon  hin^  from  a  point  least  expected. 

Now^  you  begin  to  see  why  it  was  so  loudly  announced.  We 
were  going  to  the  valley  to  reinforce  Stonewall  Jackson. 

On  we  moved,  soon  we  (our  scouts)  met  a  cavalry  scout. 
They  can't  understand  it.  For  the  time,  we  drop  out  in  the 
brush.  The  cavalry  draw  up  in  line,  as  though  they  were  going 
to  charge.  They  draw  their  sabers  but  they  don't  charge.  Fin- 
ally our  scouts  charge  and  drive  them  off.  They  form  again; 
they  are  anxious  to  find  out  what  this  means,  what  our  strength 
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is.  They  can't  understand  it.  The  most  of  this  day'^  ma};ch  >x^»3 
slow,  cautious  movements,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  .qwt 
command  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy's  scouts.  .  ,V 

About  noon,  we  were  in  hearing  of  Mechanicsville.a  point  4 
or  five  miles,  from  Richmond.  McClellan's  right  wipg  rests,  on 
that  place,  it's  the  26th  d^y  of  June,  don't  forget  this  place  as  you 
read  these  sketches,  it  will  help  you  when  you  get  further  pn, 
as  I  give  you  McClellan's  retreat.  The  26th  day  of  June,  L^<^ 
and  Longstreet  open  on  McClellan's  right.  All  day  the  battle 
rages,the"  yankee  lines  are  pressed  back  upon  their  center  it's  a  flank 
attack.  Lee  knows  where  Stonewall  is, and  just  when  hewillstrik^^to 
have  everything  just  right  is  what  Lee  is  now  working  for, ,  so 
that  Stonewall's  swoop  on  McClellan's  rear  may  have  all  the 
more  force  by  its  striking  just  at  the  right  time  and  place.  As 
the  sun  goes  down  behind  those  Virginia  hills  in  all  her  apparent 
peaceful  glory,  we  can  see  the  blazing,  bursting  shells  of  L.ee's 
artillery  as  it  goes  screaming  athwart  the  sky  to  our  right  ir^nt. 
The  Confederate  yell  that  never  fails  to  carry  consternation  to  the 
Federal  ranks,  now  floats  out  upon  the  evening  air  and  we  in- 
tuitively knov/  that  our  boys  are  successful.  At  dark  we  halt  for 
the  night,  ordered  not  to  speak  above  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

No  prophet  was  needed  to  tell  us  that  the  next  day  wevv'ouM 
receive  our  next  baptism  of  fire.  We  well  imderstood  that.  I  so 
well  remember  how  I  spent  the  night,  upon  my  blanket  looking 
up  at  the  stars  as  they  silently  peered  down  from  their  p'acc^ 
in  the  sky,  thinking  of  the  dear  wife  and  little  ones  at  home  who 
were  doubtless  at  that  moment  dreaming  of  papa  away  in  tlie 
army  all  unconscious  of  the  dangers  that  in  a  few  hours  wOid  I 
surround  him  and  possibly  leave  them  a  fatherless  family.  At 
last,  with  a  faith  that  only  is  brought  out  under  severest  trials, 
I  committed  my  soul,  and  all  to  my  heavenly  father,  dropped  to 
sleep (  sweet  rest)  and  slept  as  soundly  as  an  infant  upon,  its 
mother's  arm. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  close  this  chapter  at  this  point, 
as  the  next  day's  work    (it  seems)    stands  out  in  tlie  brightes 
pages  of  history,  shedding  a  sheen  of  glory  upon  the  Confederat': 
troops  and  especially  upon  Hood's  Texas  brigade,  di  ti  will  liv,; 
through  all  the  ages. 

Two  amusing  things  occurred  during  this  day's  march,  thai 
I  will  set  out  here ;  the  old  soldier  will  appreciate  each  of  them. 

About  noon,  we  were  in  a  heavilv  timbered  part ..  of  .,the 
country,  and  as  I  now  remember,  water  was  very  scarce!  We  had 
an  old  bugler  whose  name  was  Sandy,  if  he  had  any  other  name 
T  do  not  remember  it.  Old  Sandy  had  left  the  road  to  look  for 
water,  and  was  quite  successful  in  his  search,  he  had  followed 
<!(>wn  a  small  ravine,  to  where  there  was  a  fine  spring  u-ider  a 
bini",  ?nd  just  as  he  reached  the  water,  he  discovered  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  a  bunch  of  yankee    soldiers — 22  in  number.     If  I  rx-- 
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member  correctly — there  they  were  within  4C»  yards  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Jackson's  armf,  aod  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  tJiat 
there  was  a  confederate  soldier  in  ten  miles  of  them.  It  is  hard 
k>  say  which  was  the  most  astonished,  tli^y  at  seeing  Old  Sandv 
in  his  gray  uniform,  and  tin  horn,  or  Sandy  seeing  22  yankee^ 
with  guns  and  accounterments.  But  Sandy  put  on  a  bold  front, 
filled  his  canteen,  drank  all  the  water  he  wanted,  to,  and  then 
began  his  attack  on  the  enemy.  Now  remember  he  was  a  Gerfn!H.n 
and  had  a  broad  German  brogue — His  attack  was  made  in  this 
way :  "Py  tarn  what  you  yanks  doing  dar."  They  told  him  that 
they  were  out  on  a  scout — San4^'  said  to  them  in  his  German 
brogue:;  "Now  you  yanks  lay  down  dem  guns  and  form  a  l'*^'.% 
and  march  head  'o  me  up  to  der  road,  ten  tousan'  wild  Texas  bo\s 
up. dare,  an'  I  give  my  horn  one  toot,  dey  come  down  here  an' 
kill  every  one  of  you  yanks."  Whereupon  they  proceeded  to 
obey  Old  Sandy's  order,  and  the  first  we  knew,  here  comes  Old 
Sandy,:  marching  his  22  prisoners  up  to  our  brigade  commander 
in  true  military  style — we  sent  a  detail  back  to  the  spring  to  fill 
a  lot  of  our  canteens  and  get  the  guns  and  accoutrements  of 
Sandy's  prisoners,  Sandy  received  the  thanks  of  Col.  Robertson 
and  a  regular  ovation  from  the  boys  in  the  ranks.  A  mile  or 
so  further  on  we  came  to  where  there  was  a  company  of  >'ankees 
on  picket,  at  a  small  creek  with  very  deep  channel  and  high  banks 
— our  scouts  had  discovered  the  pickets,  without  being  them- 
selves discovered.they  reported  back  to  Gen.  Hood  the  fact.  Hood 
ordered  up  Riley's  battery  to  the  front,  bringing  it  up  through  a 
thick  growth  of  pine  bushes,  and  let  the  guns  lose,  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  worked,  now  20  or  25  negroes  at  work  in  a  wheat  field 
in  full  view  of  us  but  our  movements  had  been  so  carefully  made 
that  these  negroes  had  not  seen  us  nor  did  they  dream  that  thf 
advance  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  army  was  in  a  hundred  yards  of 
them,  we  having  completely  hid  from  their  view  by  the  thick 
growth  of  pine  bushes  which  stood  between  the  road  at  the  fence. 
But  when  that  artillery  turned  loose,  firing  for  about  five  minuces 
as  fast  as  the  guns  could  be  worked — those  negroes  dropped  the 
reapers,  wagons,  teams  and  everything  else  they  had  out  there, 
and  broke  at  a  John  Gilpin  pace  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  farm, 
yelling  with  all  the  might  they  had — the  men,  women  and  child- 
ren. Several  of  the  women  fell  down  and  we  could  hear  them 
scream,  as  though  they  were  being  murdered.  It  was  a  laugh- 
able sight,  and  we  enjoyed  it,  as  soldiers  only  can  enjoy  such  a 
sight. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  last  chapter  closed  the  scenes  of  the  26th  of  June. The 
Texas  brigade,  for  the  time  being  in  Stonewall  Jackson's:  corp.s, 
•  are  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  a  few  liours'  march  of  McClel- 
lan's  rear,  striking  it  at  right  angles.  Now,  reader,  I  wish  to 
give  you  a  proper  idea  of  the  situation,  that  you  may  fully  under- 
stand just  how  each  army  stood.  Next  morning,  the  27th  dav 
of  June,  a  day  that  will  ever  stand  out  in  American  history  as 
fraught  with  deeds  no  Southerner  will  ever  blush  to  read  in 
blazing  capitals.  As  the  approaching  dawn  dispelled  the  dark- 
ness from  the  classic  hills  of  the  old  Dominion  on  this  day,  the 
situation  was  about  this :  Imagine  the  yankee  line  >  about  tef. 
or  twelve  miles  long,  bending  somewhat  in  the  form  of  about 
one-third  of  a  circle  around  Richmond  and  five  to  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  city ;  the  Confederate  line  conforming  to 
it  on  the  inside  of  this  curve  and  pointing  out.  The  right  of  the 
Federal  line  had  been  extended  to  a  small  hamlet  knowii  as  Me- 
chanicsville,  distance  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  city. 
.Now,  bear  in  mind  that  Lee  and  Longstreet,  with  the  two  Hills, 
A.  P.  and  D.  H.,  had  opened  the  attack  on  the  Federal  extreme 
right  flank  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  had  driven  their  right  flank 
back  upon  their  center,  and  as  the  day  closed  the  victory  of  the 
Confederates  was  complete,  as  regards  the  design  of  Lee  in  his 
great  plan  of  the  movement  to  free  Richmond  from  her  belea- 
guered situation. 

The  next  morning  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  whole  army 
is  in  motion  to  follow  up  the  success  of  the  previous  day's  work. 
Lee  and  his  subordinates  are  again  thundering  away  on  the  Fed- 
eral flank,  pressing  it  back  further  upon  the  center.  Stonewall 
Jackson's  column  with  the  Texas  brigade  in  the  advance  vva.^ 
moving  with  all  possible  speed  to  strike  the  Federal  rear  at  riglit 
angles.  The  roar  of  artillery  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  was 
incessant.  All  along  the  line  the  smoke  of  battle  filled  the  air, 
giving  to  the  sun  as  it  stood  in  the  sky  the  appearance  of  an  inv- 
mense  ball  of  fire.  On  we  move.  As  we  near  the  scaie  of  ac- 
tion the  evidences  of  a  fearful  contest,  with  all  its  sad  realities 
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r.iltiplv.     We  are  now  in  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
line. 

The  immortal  Stonewall,  mounted  upon  his  trusty  sorrel, 
shoots  by  us  like  a  flying  meteor,  his  countenance  emitting  a  blaze 
©f  glory.  He  seems  a  very  war  god  transformed  as  by  magic 
from  a  tired,  awkward  looking  cavalryman  of  the  ranks,  to  a  very 
personification  of  a  man  born  to  command ;  to  lead  his  men  over 
every  obstacle  and  drive  before  him  every  opposition.  Tlie 
flashing  eye,  the  erect  form,  the  firmly  set  mouth  and  the  de- 
termined expression  which  lit  up  his  countenance  can  only  be 
imagined,  never  described  by  mortal  pen.  The  impulse  of  his 
men  is  to  cheer  him.  A  gentle  wave  of  his  hand  and  we  for- 
bear (silence.)  "Gen.  Hood,  wheel  your  men  into  line  and  pre- 
pare for  action."  The  smoke  is  so  dense  we  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly, but  the  whizzing  missiles  and  bursting  shells  indicate 
that  we  are  in  it.  The  supreme  moment  has  come.  "Forward, 
steady,  my  men ;  keep  cool ;  aim  low.  Don't  fire  until  you  an: 
ordered ;  keep  dressed,  there ;  forward,  right  dress,  guide  cen- 
ter." We  move  forward  with  a  steady,  firm  step.  Down  goes 
one  of  our  men.  Poor  fellow !  This  is  a  chance  shot,  but  it  docs 
its  work  just  as  effectually.  A  Texas  home  is  bereaved.  He 
was  killed  at  Gain's  Mill,  ( for  this  is  the  name  of  this  immortal 
spot  of  ground.)  General  Elzy,  of  the  Maryland  line,  has  been 
already  engaged  and  badly  cut  to  pieces. 

They  are  ordered  to  retire.  Having  failed  to  carry  the 
breastworks  in  our  immediate  front  as  they  pass  us  to  the  rear, 
the  effect  upon  our  men  is  most  trying  to  their  nerves ;  they  are 
literally  cut  to  pieces.  The  wounded  and  bleeding  resting  upon 
and  assisted  by  their  friends,  are  slowly  making  their  way  to  the 
rear, 'having  left  prostrate  forms  of  more  than  half  their  number 
at  the  breastworks  they  failed  to  carry.  Forward  was  the  order, 
as  it  floats  out  like  the  sound  of  a  bugle  upon  the  air  and  rever- 
berates up  and  down  the  line.  "Fix  bayonets!  Charge!  Give 
them  the  bayonet,  my  brave  boys."  The  noble  form  of  John  B. 
Hood,  our  brigade  commander,  is  moving  here  and  there,  up  and 
down  the  line,  cheering  his  men  on.  We  are  at  the  breastworks, 
over  we  go ;  our  Texas  boys  are  now  in  it  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. The  enemy's  line  is  broken,  the  Confederate  yell  resounds 
UD  and  down  the  line,  carrying  dismay  and  demoralization  to 
the  enemy's  ranks.- 

The  battery  of  seven  guns  on  that  hill  in  our  front  are  mow- 
ing down  the  Fourth  Texas  like  grain  before  the  scythe.  "Take 
that  battery,  boys!"  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  Texans  moved 
forvvard  upon  the  seven  gun  battery ;  the  gunners  double  shot  ;t 
with  scrapncU  and  sweep  our  ranks  at  close  range,  cutting  down 
'^ur  boys  by  the  hundreds  as  they  move  toward  it,  but  nothing 
daimted,  with  an  impetuosity  that  cannot  be  portrayed  bv  human 
pC">.  (!>n  they  move,  the  very  mouths  of  these  death  dealing  ma- 
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chines  are  reached,  as  the  dying  gunner  fires  his  last  gun  into  our 
ranks  and  is  shot  down  at  his  gun.  The  battery  is  in  our  hands : 
its  destructive  work  ceases ;  the  brave  men,  who  a  moment  ago 
were  working  these  guns,  are  now  cold  in  death.  The  horses 
are  all  killed  or  badly  wounded.  We  wheel  to  the  left  and  meet 
the  Seventh  New  Jersey  regiment  of  Federals,  some  seven' hun- 
dred or  more  strong.  It's  liilt  to  hilt,  clubbed  guns,  short  work 
the  struggle  is  over — they  surrender.  Not  an  armed  enemy  in 
sight  now,  the  battle,  however,  ranges  to  our  right  and  left,  but 
the  Rebel  yell  that  floats  out  upon  the  air  brings  to  our  ears  tlie 
glorious  news  that  the  day  is  ours.  The  victory  seems  to  be  com; 
plete.  The  sounds  of  small  arms  and  artillery  is  growing  more 
feeble,  and  finally  ceases.  As  the  sun.  like  an  immense  globe  of 
fire,  sinks  in  the  west,  over  yonder  across  a  valley  is  seen  to  rise 
in  the  smoky  distance  a  baloon,  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  rifle  field 
piece,  and  it  gently  retires  to  the  earth  again.  That  rifle  shot 
goes  rather  close  to  it.  Soon  the  pall  of  night  begins  to  close 
down  upon  that  sanguinary  field  of  blood.  The  work  of  gather- 
ing up  the  wounded,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  relieve  their  in- 
tense suft'erings  is  now  the  work  of  a  detail  for  the  night. 

Gen.  Hood,  who  has  a  heart  as  soft  arjd  tender  as  a  woman 
— God  bless  his  memory — gives  his  personal  attention  to  this 
(idly.  All  night  long  his  voice  could  be  hea"d  calling  to  the 
detail  to  come  here  and  go  there,  and  get  a  wounded  man,  carry 
him  to  the  field  hospital,  maybe  to  be  relieved  as  we  could,  maybe 
to  breathe  his  last  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  as  he  utters  a 
prayer  for  loved  ones  at  home,  or  sends  a  dying  message  to 
mother,  or  children  or  wife. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  reveals  the  fact  that  while  the  Texas 
brigade  has  covered  herself  all  over  with  glory  and  has  forever 
written  the  name  of  Texas  upon  the  highest  tablets  of  fan.ie, 
has  been  at  the  severest  cost.  More  than  half  the  fourth  Texas 
has  gone  down  in  death  or  wounded,  upon  the  field  of  Gaines" 
Mill,  while  the  havoc  in  the  other  regiment  had  not  been  quite 
so  terrible  as  in  t  he  fourth ;  yet,  it  was  fearful  to  contemplate, 
and  from  that  day  there  dates  in  Texas  the  widowhood  and 
orphanage  of  many  families  who,  as  long  as  they  live,  will  re- 
member the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill. 

The  second  of  the  seven  davs'  fight  around  Richmond  is 
ended.  We  slept  on  our  arms  that  night  upon  the  field  where 
we  had  fought  during  the  day,  and  the  position  this  writer's 
regiment  occupied  is  in  a  Federal  camp,  through  which  we  drove 
the  Federals  after  taking  their  breastworks. 

Provisions  and  clothing  of  everv  description  suitable  for  an 
army  was  there  in  large  quantities.  Hard  bread,  bacon,  pork- 
coffee,  sugar,  etc.  I  remember  I  made  mv  supper  on  crackers 
and  white  sugar,  and  roPed  myself  up  in  what  was  then  known 
as  a  big  white  macinah  blanket,  such  as  I  dpti't  think  is  often 
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seen  now.  I  slept  as  soundly  as  an  infant,  as  the  work  of  the 
day  had  made  me  somewhat  tired,  after  the  flush  of  the  excitcr 
ment  passed  away. 

Right  here  is  a  good  place  to  say,  that  we  were  compelled 
at  the  close  of  this  campaign  to  reform  our  previous  views  of  the 
yankee  as  a  fighter,  he  would  fight,  and  he  could  with  wonder- 
ful stolidity  meet  our  artillery  and  small  arms,  but  when  we  shot 
the  "rebel  yell"  at  him,  he  readily  gave  us  the  right  o'way,  and 
we  learned  to  use  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  The  yankee  soldier 
may  forget  much  that  he  learned  and  endured  in  these  terrible 
days ;  but  those  who  were  at  the  front,  and  heard  the  gentle 
cadences  of  the  "Rebel  Yell"  as  it  was  borne  across  the  lines  by 
the  moving  breeze,  or  the  gentle  evening  zephyr,  sounding  like 
ten  thousand  demonds  from  the  infernal  regions  on  a  mission  of 
fury  and  destruction,  vvill  never  forget  it,  they  said  it  was  not 
fair,  we  learned  them  a  great  many  tricks  of  war,  which  they 
used  against  us  with  telling  effect,  but  somehow  they  could  never 
master  the  notes  of  this  hideous  elegy. 

During  the  past  winter  a  lady  from  Patterson,  New  Jersey, 
— the  wife  of  a  Federal  soldier  was  in  Hillsboro  on  a  visit  to 
some  relatives ;  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  her,  in  a  social  way 
two  or  three  times,  and  each  time  she  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
hear  the  "Rebel  Yell"  she  had  heard  her  husband  speak  of  it  so 
often,  that  her  curiosity  was  very  great  to  hear  it.  I  told  her 
it  was  impossible,  unless  we  could  again  inaugurate  the  same 
conditions  that  gave  it  birth,  and  that  I  hoped  the  world  would 
never  hear  its  gentle  cadences  again. 

My  prayer  is  that  in  its  place  may  be  cultivated  the  sweetest 
notes  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  road  a  very  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  by  a  northern  writer  in 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  for  January,  1902.  In  all  the 
essential  points  he  is  very  correct,  and  speaks  in  most  glowing 
terms  of  our  generals,  and  the  valor  of  our  troops.  But  like  all 
the  balance  of  our  friends  from  that  climate,  he  charges  their 
defeat  to  our  vastly  superior  numbers.  Official  reports  of  both 
armies  show  the  superiority  of  numbers  were  largely  with  them. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  in  which  he  pays  high  tribute  to  our 
Texas  boys.  He  says :  "As  the  sun  was  sinking  Gen.  Hood's 
splendid  division  (brigade)  of  Tcxans  was  thrown  forward, 
and  nothing  could  stop  them.  Up  the  bluffs  thev  swept,  yelling 
like  demonds,  and  broke  the  federal  left  despite  the  most  furious 
resistance.  Men  grouped  and"  fought  hand  to  hand,  using 
bayonets  ,  clubbed  guns,  and  even  stones,  but  no  bravery  could 
prevail-  against'  these  numbers,  and  the  gray  mass  swept  on  over 
the  works  like  a  cloiid  of  doom,  captured  the  T'ederal  artillery, 
and  as  night  fell  Gen.  McClellan's  line  gave  way  at  all  points 
and  began  to  retreat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  as  the  sun  rose,  it  re- 
vealed to  our  sight  the  glorious  fact  that  McClellan's  grand 
artny  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the 
James,  where  the  Federal  government  had  massed  an  immense 
fleet  of  gun-boats,  as  a  wise  precaution  in  the  event  of  defeat. 
That  modern  Napoleon,  as  he  was  termed  by  the  north,  had  had 
his  base  formally  at  what  was  known  as  the  "White-house,"  on 
York  river.  His  battle  cry  had  been  "On  to  Richmond."  The 
whole  northern  press,  headed  by  the  New  York  Herald  and  Tri- 
bune, with  all  the  lesser  lights,  took  up  the  refrain  and  it  went 
raging  through  the  north  from  center  to  circumference.  "On 
to  Richmond ;  break  the  back  bone  of  the  rebellion,  hang  Jefi 
Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree!"  Rang  out  from  every  regimental 
band  in  his  grand  army,  which  was  so  confidently  believed  to 
be  invincible.  The  first  Manassas  had  in  a  measure  faded  from 
the  public  mind,  and  was  possibly  regarded  by  the  war  party  o( 
the  north  as  an  unfortunate  blunder  on  their  side  and  a  blunder- 
ing success  on  our  part.  But  the  results  of  the  last  two  days 
had  changed  the  program,  even  the  battle  cry  of  "On  to  Rich- 
mond," had  been  substituted  by  another  term  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  success  of  the  Confederate,  arms  in  the  last  two  days. 

Sorni^body,  I  don't  know  who.  but  my  recollection  now  i'. 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Texas  regiment,  gave  e.xpres- 
sion  to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs,  with  the  new  battle  crv 
in  verse  as  follows,  which  was  soon  chanted  by  the  boys  througl;- 
out  tlie  command,  up  and  down  the  line,  and  known  as 
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M'CLELLAN'S  RETREAT. 

'Twas  at  Mechanicsville, 
As  the  balls  began  to  .fly, 

McClellan  wheeled  about, 
And  changed  his  battle  cry. 

CHORUS. 

Away  from  Richmond ;  down 

To  your  gun-boats,  run,  boys,  run 

Never  mind  your  haversack, 
Never  mind  your  gun, 

This  fightin'   'o  the   rebels 
Is  anything  but  fun. 

Longstreet's  in  your  center, 
Jackson  "s  in  your  rear. 

On'  the  right  and  left, 

Those  fighting  Hills  appear. 

Virginia  is  charging 

O'er  the  swamp  and  field, 

Georgia  is  coming 

With  her  death  dealing  steal. 

South   Carolina   sand-lappers 
Will  ride  vou  on  a  rail. 

North   Carolina   tar-heels 
Are  on  your  trail. 

The  Florida  boys 

Are    hunting    through    the    brush, 
The   Mississippi   rifles 

Are  charging  with  a  rush. 

Arkansas  and  Tennessee 
Are  on  us  with  a  whoop, 

The  Alabama  rebels 
Will  get  us  in  the  loop. 

L  ouisiana  Legions — 

"Picayune  Butler"  is  their  cry, 
Hood's  ragged  Texa'iis    ' 
"  •'  Are  bound  to  win  or'die. 

Lincoln  is  a  himibug,  ",j„ 

■"McClc&  is  y  fo(5l;\  "  '^-'  ■■'      '^  "' 
'     '    S^Xvard  is  a  liar'   ■'••■  ''-i  '■  ■ 

Of  the  Horace  Greely  school. 
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In  cold  type  the  above  does  not  look  much  like  poetry,  but 
oh,me !  we  made  the  old  \'irginia  hills  ring  with  it  as  we  chanted 
it  around  our  camp  fires,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered by  many  old  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
I  can't  tell  how  they  have  remained  so  indelibly  fixed  in  my  mind 
for  a  full  third  of  a  century  and  sound  as  fresh  to  me  toda\- 
as  they  did  when  we  chanted  them  along  the  smamps  of  Chica- 
hominy  and  White  Oak  Swamp  the  remaining  four  days  of  th'is 
memorable  campaign.  A  short  time  since,  I  met  an  old  soldier 
who  was  in  this  campaign,  and  he  said  there  were  two  or  three 
more  stanzas  in  this  song,  but  1  think  I  have  set  out  enough, 
unless  it  was  better. 

(jen.  Lee  now  had  McClellan's  army  in  full  retreat  to  their 
gunboats.  The  route  of  retreat  was  along  the  circuitous  line 
of  the  position  he  occupied  previous  to  the  attack.  From  Me- 
chanicsville  to  Harrison  landing  was  about  thirty-five  miles, 
more  or  less.  His.  route  was  a  half  circle,  his  cry  now  was 
"Down  to  your  gun-boats."  To  save  his  army  from  utter  anni- 
hilation now  required  his  utmost  skill  as  a  general.  That  im- 
mense body  of  men  with  all  the  paraphernala  of  war,  including 
some  ten  miles  in  length  of  pontoon  bridges  mounted  on  wheels 
and  drawn  by  heavy  teams  of  four  or  six  mules  to  each  wagoii. 
His  supply  trains  numbered  by  the  thousands,  including  quarter- 
master', commissary  and  ordinance  stores,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
headquarters  wagons  and  ambulance  trains  and  an  immense 
train  of  field  artillery,  with  some  heavy  field  ordinance  for  siege 
and  long  range  use,  altogether  must  necessarily  impede  his 
movements.  And  to  do  this  his  thoroughly  demoralized  and 
panic  stricken  soldiery  and  you  will  readily  understand  that  he 
must  move  slowly. 

On  the  28th  our  division  is  moved  out  to  a  place  about  two 
miles  from  Savage's  station,  were  we  were  permitted  to  rest 
for  the  day,  and  within  full  view  of  the  above  named  station, 
w'hich  was  still  occupied  by  the  Federals  and  at  which  they  had 
over  $2,000,000  worth  of  supplies  stored.  While  we  were  rest- 
ing, Gen.  Longstreet  is  attacking  this  point.  The  roar  of  the 
battle  is  terriffic ;  soon  an  immense  volume  of  smoke  is  seen  to 
shoot  up  and  the  whole  heavens  are  darkened :  they  are  com- 
pelled to  give  way  before  the  onslaughts  of  Longstreet  and  his 
brave  men.  Thev  fire  this  immense  accumulation  of  supplies 
or  let  them  fall  into  our  hands.  The  head  is  knocked  out  of 
200  barrels  of  whiskey,  the  burning  fumes  as  it  is  borne  to  us  on 
the  wind  awakens  the  latent  appetites  of  many  old  topers  and 
they  declare  that  the  very  air  is  worth  twenty-five  cents  a  sniff. 
The  burning  depot  and  the  continuous  Rebel  yell  tell  us  too  well 
that  the  third  day's  work  has  covered  our  boys  with  the  glories 
of  another  victory.  In  the  meantime  Stewart,  Hampton  and 
Fitz  Lee  with  their  cavalry  are  hanging  on  McClellan's  flank. 
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His  condition  now  is  fearfully  critical,;  his  army  are  fleeing  be- 
fore the  impetuous  onslaughts  of  the  Confederates,  who  fliished 
with  the  continued  successions  of  victories,  are  pressing  him 
hard.  Lee  is  now  fighting  him  with  all  the  determination  pos- 
sible.- The  destruction  of  property  is  fearful ;  the  troops  in  their 
mad  retreat  break  their  guns  against  the  trees,  and  throw  them 
down  by  the  road-side.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  broken 
arms  lie  along  the  line  of  retreat.  Here  is  a  wagon  with  all  the 
spokes  cut  with  an  ax,  and  the  team,  four  to  six  fine  mules,  with 
their  throats  cut,  the  blood  still  warm  as  it  runs  from  their 
throats.  The  men  began  to  fag,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  oi 
them  are  overtaken  and  fall  into  our  hands  prisoners  of  war 
or  are  killed  while  trying  to  resist  our  advance.  All  through  the 
day  of  the  28th  the  victorious  Confederates  press  hard  againsc 
this  mass  of  retreating  Federals.  The  day's  work  is  finally 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

While  McClellan  was  utilizing  the  darkness  to  save  h:> 
army,  the  tired  hosts  of  Lee  and  Jackson  are  recuperating  their 
strength  by  taking  a  much  needed  rest.  At  daylight,  no  the  29th 
we  were  again  on  the  move.  At  every  step  the  wayside  is  strewn 
with  the  debris  of  the  retreating  foe.  On  we  press  to  White 
Oak  Swamp,  where  they  make  a  feeble  effort  to  check  our  ad- 
vance, but  the  determination  with  which  Longstreet  presses  for- 
ward compels  them  to  move  on  "down  to  your  gun-boats,  run 
boys,  run" — as  every  one  did  his  best  to  try  to  out-run  the  re.Vi 
to  get  there  for  shelter.  Thousand  are  killed  and  wounded,  iui- 
mense  quantities  of  property  fall  into  our  hands.  Thousands  ot 
prisoners  are  taken ;  the  way  is  almost  causewayed  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  The  operations  of  this  day  brings  us  (the  Texas 
Brigade)  very  near  to  Malvern  Hill.  Alalvern  will  be  my  theme 
for  the  next  chapter  .  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  tardi- 
ness of  Generals  Huger  and  ]McGruder  enabled  McClellan  to 
pass  his  army  over  White  Oak  swamp,  otherwise  his  entire  arm-i- 
would  have  been  captured  at  that  place.  I  only  knew  this,  that 
it  ended  the  career  of  Huger  as  a  general  in  the  army,  and  that 
McGruder  was  sent  to  Texas. 

There  he  gained  some  renown.by  the  recapture  of  Galves- 
ton, on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863.  which  in  fact  was  only  a 
successful  blunder,  and  in  no  way  the  result  of  a  wise  maneuver. 

We  are  now.  as  we  rest  for  the  night,  on  our  arms,  discus- 
sing the  probabilities  of  a  very  early  close  of  hostilities.  "Sure'.v 
they  don't  want  to  try  us  again  after  the  great  and  signal  fail- 
irre  of  the  first  Bull  Run  and  now  an  equallv  ignominious  de- 
feat in  the  battles  around  Richmond."  We  little  dreamed  then 
of  the  terrible  reverses  in  store  for  us  later  on.  As  above  indi- 
cated, my  next  chapter  will  gi^•c  you  the  scenes  as  best  I  can  at 
Malvern-  Hill.     Please  remember  that  these  sketches  are  simply 
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from  memory,  as  I  have  them  enstampecl  there,  after  a  lapse  of 
a  third  of  a  century  and  more. 

Many  incidents  of  a  very  amusing  character,  might  be  re- 
lated along  here,  that  would  be  interesting  to  the  young  reader 
and  also  refereshing  to  the  old  soldier.  I  very  well  remember 
in  making  a  night  march  about  this  time  in  order  to  get — under 
cover  of  darkness — a  desirable  position  for  the  next  morning,  a=. 
we  passed  a  farm  house,  I  noticed  a  cow,  that  I  guessed  was  a 
milk  cow  over  in  a  barn  lot,  that  set  me  to  thinking  about  milk. 
and  I  decided,  that  it  would  be  mighty  nice  to  have  a  canteen  of 
milk,  so  I  fell  out  of  ranks  in  the  darkness,  and  slipped  back  to 
the  pen  and  sure  enough  it  was  a  milk  cow,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  had  a  canteen  full  of  good  Jersey  milk;  oh,  how  I  did  enjoy 
that  milk.  Now,  gentle  reader  this  is  given  out  to  you  in 
strictest  confidence  not  to  be  repeated  outside  the  family. 

One  more  incident,  1  think  it  was  the  day  we  rested-  •• 
near  Savage  station — the  28th — it  may  have  been  further  on 
and  a  day  or  two  later.  An  old  farmer  who  liver  Hear  by,  and 
had  weathered  the  storm  (battle)  came  stalking  through  our 
camp,  inquiring  for  a  certain  mule,  with  long  ears,  a  glass  eye,, 
and  a  swab  tail ;  he  inquired  of  several  of  the  boys  as  he  passed 
through  the  camp  about  his  mule,  finally  some  one  away  ofiF  in 
another  direction  would  yell  out  to  him  "Say,  say  there ;  mister 
say,  here's  your  mule,"  and  away  he  would  go  to  find  the  ma'i 
that  had  seen  his  mule ;  but  of  course  he  never  found  the  mule. 
Then  some  one  would  hail  to  him  from  anotoher  direction : 
"Say  mister,  here's  your  mule" — and  then  some  one  would  call, 
from  anopposite  direction,  "Say  mister,  here's  your  mule,"  hut 
the  poor  old  man  could  never  find  the  man  that  called  to  him — 
be  was  always  somewhere  else.  Then  a  hundred  or  more  voices- 
would  start  up  in  a  sort  of  a  chant : 

"(lid  man,  old  man 

"Don't  be  made  a  fool 

"I'll  tell  the  truth  as  best  I  can, 

"Jeb    Stewart's   got   your   mule." 

Whether  or  not  he  ever  found  his  mule  I  can  not  say.  Such 
pranks  as  this  were  played  almost  every  day,  always  in  a  vein  of 
pleasantry.  All  old  soldiers  well  recognized  the  above  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  every  day  mischief  with  which  the  "boys"  whiled  away 
the  monotony  of  camp  life. 


CHAPTER  Mil. 

As  day  dawried  on  the  morninc:  of  the  7,oth  it  found  the 
IVxas  briofade  moving  toward  Melvin  Hill  from  its  bivouac  of 
the  liight  before,  near  White  Oak  swamp.  The  roar  of  r-itiliorv 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  in  our  front  too  plainly  mdicatvd  the 
bloody  work  before  us.  Al>^ut  8  o'ckx:k  this  morning  for  the 
i^rst  time  we  got  a  view  of  the  immortal  R.  E.  Lee.  Our  com- 
mand was  halted  for  a  short  time  in  the  road  on  which  we  wei'e 
nioving  in  the  direction  of  and  very  near  Malvern  Hill.  While 
thus  halted,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  noble  specimens  of  huir^an 
fonn  I  ever  saw.  with  his  official  staff  rode  up  and  stopped  i^r 
some  moments :  we  soon  learned  it  was  Gen.  Lee.  All  eyes  were 
luined  upon  him  as  he  sat  there  on  his  large  dapole  gray  charger 
the  "Traveler"  of  historic  fame.  His  dress  was  plain  and  sim- 
ple, his  five  pointed  stars  encircled  by  a  wreath  and  possibly  a 
limited  displa\'  of  gold  lace  on  his  fore  sleeves  were  the  oniv 
insignia  of  official  rank :  his  noble  form,  his  expressive  features, 
the  indescribable  nobility  of  this  grand  old  man  as  he  sat  there 
before  us  was  a  sight  that  seldom  feasts  the  eye  of  humanity  in 
tins  world.  I  was  then  impressed,  as  the  sight  of  such  a  person 
only  can  impress  you.  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  grandest 
character  on  the  American  continent,  if  not  on  earth.  His  per- 
son was  inspiring  to  everyone.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
day.  my  impressions  of  that  hour  have  grown  and  intensihe--. 
Col.  Freemantle.  of  the  English  army,  a  }ear  later  wrote  him 
down  in  F»lackwood's  magazine  m  referred  to  in  a  fonner  chap- 
ter) as  the  equal  of  any  general  that  ever  figured  in  modern 
or  ancient  history  along  all  the  lines  in  which  any  of  them  were 
great,  with  none  of  their  blots  or  blemishes  of -private  or  public 
character ;  being  a  man  of  hur:ble  attd  simple  Christian  faith  — 
th.e  highest  adornment  of  a  pure  and  noble  man.     His  very  couu- 
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tenancc  radiant  with  an  expression  as  pure  and  simple  as  ''the 
blush  of  innocence  upon  the  cheek  of  beauty." 

Soon  we  moved  forward  throuijh  a  skirt  of  timber :  a  chance, 
shot  comes  ])lowing-  throuj^h  our  command  from  a  Federal  bat- 
tery in  our  front,  killing  and  wounding  thirty-six  men.  We  are 
too  far  away  to  reply  to  our  small  arms.  "Steady  there!" 
Almost  a  panic!  If  there  is  anything-  that  is  more  trying  to  the 
nerve  of  a  soldier  than  anything  else,  it  is  the  work  of  well  cli- 
rected  artillery  upon  a  line  of  moviug  troops  when  they  are  x\n 
able  to  reply.  "Steady  there!"  rolls  along  our  ranks  from  the 
I'ue  officers.  The  Federal  artillery  are  now  pouring  a  terrible 
tire  into  this  timber,  naturally  concluding  that  we  are  moving 
along  this  route.  Except  the  above  chance  shot, there  were  but  few 
■casualties  occurring,  one.  however.  1  will  here  record :  Joe 
Dortch.  a  cousin  of  our  townsman.  Capt.  \\'m.  A.  Fields,  was 
^^illed  just  at  this  point.  Soon  we  deploy  in  an  open  field  and 
take  position  in  support  of  our  artillery.  Did  you  ever  support 
a  battery  when  the  shells  were  falling  around  you  like  hail-stones 
hnd  bursting  over  your  head  every  moment  for  twelve  hours? 
If  so.  you  know  what  this  means;  if  not,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey to  your  mind  even  a  tolerable  conception  of  what  it  means. 
It's  trying  to  the  nerve  of  any  man  to  meet  an  enemy  in  an  open 
field  contest  where  you  have  the  same  chance  at  the  enemy  that 
lie  has  at  you,  but  when  you  support  a  battery  it's  very  difi'erent. 
All  Aou  can  do  is  to  lie  down,  fifty  paces  either  in  the  rear  or  in 
front  of  your  artillery  and  endure  for  the  time  the  terrible  rain 
of  shot  and  shell  as  it  pours  from  the  enemy's  guns  upon  the 
battery  you  are  supporting.  This  was  our  awful  condition  from 
about  9  a.  m..  say  twelve  hours. 

\\'hile  this  terrible  duel  of  artillery  was  going  on.  we  were 
ov  a  high  ridge  in  a  wheat  field.  The  enemies  gims  were  on  a 
similar  eminence  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  awav  in  full  view. 
A  deep  wooded  ravine  lay  between  us.  All  day.  under  the  ra\  > 
of  a  blazing  sun,  there  we  lay.  Our  guns  (cannons)  were  play- 
ing upon  the  enemy's  batteries  and  they  were  playing  upon  our's 
The  litter  corps  and  regimental  surgeons  were  busv  all  dav  carr^  - 
mg  oft  the  wounded  and  killed.  Some  of  our  guns  were  dis- 
abled. man\'  of  the  artillery  horses  killed,  and  the  gunners  as 
^.ell.  P)Ut  all  day  long  this  boom,  boom  of  whizzing,  fizzing, 
bursting  shells  continued,  sometimes  so  thick  and  fast  that  it 
looked  like  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  any  of  us  to  live  thro' 
ii.  The  dying  struggles  of  wounded  men  and  horses  was  fear- 
ful to  contemplate,  and.  as  I  think  of  it  today,  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  human  beings,  with  human  instincts,  could. stand  firm 
all  day  long,  yet  the  pride  of  character  that  is  predominant  in 
the  human  heart  is  the  only  explanation  I  have  to  offer.  Wo 
would  have  hailed  with  delight  an  order  to  charge  that  battery, 
then  we  could  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter,  but  as  we  were 
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our  line  was  only  a  target  for  the  enemy  while  we  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  still  and  receive  their  fire. 

I  have  forgotten  our  casualties  for  this  day,  but  it  was  very 
considerable.  To  our  right  and  left  the  rattle  of  musketry  is 
fearful.  General  McGruder,  of  Galveston  fame,  is  to  our  right 
half  a  mile.  It's  hand  to  hand;  the  roar  of  the  battle  is  deafen- 
ing. His  command  is  suffering  terribly ;  to  our  left  the  contest 
is  fearful.  It  is  only  a  few  miles  to  Harrison's  Landing,  a  place 
of  safety,  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  fleet.  McClel- 
Ian  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  hold  us  in  check  until  he  can 
get  the  remainder  of  his  shattered  army  into  this  haven  of  secur- 
ity. Hence,  every  available  man  and  piece  of  artilery  is  now 
massed  at  Malvern  Hill  to  hold  us  in  check  until  the  property 
and  heavy  plunder,  incident  to  a  large  army,  could  be  placed 
beyond  our  reach.  It  seemed  to  me  the  day  was  seventy-nine 
hours  long,  and  I  am  sure  the  thermometer,  if  we  had  had 
such  a  thing,  would  have  broken  all  previous  records.  At  last 
the  sun  went  down,  but  so  slow ;  at  last  darkness  closed  around 
us,  but  no  cessation  in  the  whizzing  and  booming  of  the  shells, 
they  seemed  to  come  faster  and  appeared  larger,  as  they  ex- 
plode around  and  above  us.  lighting  up  the  sky  at  times,  with  a 
livid  hue  that  makes  me  almost  shudder  now  to  think  of.  Fin- 
ally, about  9  p.  m.  it  semed  to  me,  the  great  deep  of  the  infernal 
regions  were  broken  up,  and  all  the  fury  of  that  place  had  been 
massed  in  our  front.  Double  shotted ;  the  roar  was  deafening" ; 
the  fury  seemed  to  be  more  than  human  nature  could  stand — the 
very  heavens  were  aglow  with  the  bursting,  blazing  death  mis- 
siles as  they  come  screaming  and  exploding  over  our  heads, 
broken  fragments  fall  among  and  around  us,  killing  and  wound- 
ing many.  This  thing  lasted  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
and  then  ceased.  Not  another  gun  fired ;  all  was  still  as  death, 
except  the  moans  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  In  the 
distance  we  can  hear  the  rumbling  of  McClellan's  army,  now  on 
the  move,  retreating  to  the  shelter  of  his  gun-boats  only  a  few 
miles  away  and  the  remainder  of  his  proud  army  of  a  few  days 
before,  lies  limp  and  shattered,  disorganized  and  helpless,  on 
bank  of  the  old  James  river.  Since  the  26th  they  fought  all  da} 
and  retreated  all  night  and  fight  again  the  next  day — fight  not 
to  whip,  but  to  save  from  utter  destruction. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  canine  running  for  life  and  a  fierce  look- 
ing bull  dog  in  pursuit  ?  Did  you  ever  contemplate  the  differ- 
ence between  running  to  catch  and  rimning  to  keep  from  being- 
caught  ?  Especially  when  to  be  caught  appeared  to  be  death  or 
destruction. 

Some  writers  say  that  Malvern  Hill  was  the  severest  of  the 
seven  days  conflict.  I  can  not  say  that  it  was,  or  was  not.  pos- 
sibly some  brigades,  or  divisions,  suft'ered  more  at  this  place, 
than  at  any  of  the  others ;  while  other  parts  of  the  army  may 
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have  suffered  less.  As  I  understood  iMcGruder's  command  was 
badly  cut  to  pieces. 

I  don't  think  that  I  ever  saw  more  true  bravery  and  nerve 
displayed  by  general  officers  during  the  war,  than  was  displayed 
that  day  by  Gens.  Hood,  Whiting  and  D.  H.  Hill :  they  were  ou 
horse  back  the  entire  day,  in  an  open  field,  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  I  don't  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  hun- 
dreds of  shells  exploded  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  of  them, 
and  yet  they  appeared  to  be  as  unconcerned  as  if  there  had  not 
been  an  enemy  in  a  hundred  miles  of  them. 

One  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  stationed  at  a  certain 
point  was  doing  terrible  execution  in  our  line.  About  4  o'clock 
m  the  evenoing  Capt.  Ike  Turner,  the  commander  of  my  com- 
pany, asked  permission  of  Gen.  Hood  to  take  a  detail,  and  ap- 
proach within  range  of  it  and  shoot  the  artillery  horses.  Hood 
granted  the  request  and  160  men  volunteered  to  go  with  him; 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  lay  of  the  land  he.  was  able  to  get 
very  near  to  them  before  he  was  exposed.  He  succeeded  in 
killing  the  horses  and  some  nf  the  gunners,  what  his  loss  was  I 
do  not  now  remember.  I  IvTOw  it  was  a  very  daring  feat. 

While  I  retain  my  sense  'slalvern  Hill  will  never  fade  frof 
mv  memorv. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

All  night  long  the  distant  rumbling  in  front  told  the  stor\^ 
of  McClellan's  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  shattered  ranks  froni 
utter  destruction.  All  night  long  they  were  moving  under  the 
]jrotecting  wing  of  the  fleet  of  gunboats  anchored  in  the  Jame.f- 
h-ard  by.  As  the  sun  arises  on  the  morning  of  July  2,  1862. 
Lee's  army  is  on  the  move,  pressing  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the 
retreating  foe.  Now.  the  question  arises  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
attacking  AlcClellan  under  cover  of  his  gunboats.  Of  course 
the  rank  and  file  could  know  nothing  of  what  took  place  in  the 
piivate  councils  of  Lee  and  his  subordinates,  but  somehow,  I 
can't  say  just  how%  whether  authoratively  or  not,  we  understood 
that  Stonewall  Jackson  voted  to  charge  right  down  on  this 
crouching  multitude  of  shivering,  trembling  demoralized  Feder- 
als, as  they  lay  almost  helpless  under  the  protection  of  their  fleet, 
but  for  which  they  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey. 

Ills  argument  was.  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  would  be 
so  near  to  them  that  the  gunboats  could  not  reach  us  without 
doing  as  much  execution  on  their  own  men  as  on  our  ranks.  Of 
course  it  will  ever  remain  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  whcit 
would  have  been  the  result,  had  old  Stonewall's  councils  pre- 
vailed. ( )ne  thing  this  writer  well  knows — the  Texas  boys  we?e 
readv  and  willing  to  make  the  charge  and  the  whole  Confederate 
army,  I  doubt  not.  were  equally  anxious,  for  we  believed  that 
\,e  could  do  anything  that  Lee.  Jackson  and  Long-street's  judg- 
ment dictated.  We  pressed  up  as  close  as  we  could  go  in  safetv 
from  the  fleet,  wdien  the  question  of  charging  down  upon  thein 
seemed  to  hang  fire  for  a  couple  of  days. 

r  will  do  our  rank  and  file  the  honor  to  say.  that  the  confi- 
dence in  what  they  understood  to  be  Jackson's  wish  was  so  in- 
tense that  if  the  order  had  been  given  we  would  unfiinchinglv 
have  followed  him,  but  the  scales  turned  otherwise.     At  last  we 
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(the  Texans)  slowly,  after  night  fall,  moved  back,  in  no  gooil 
humor  over  our  failure  to  completely  finish  a  job  so  nearly  com- 
pleted as  the  final  capture  of  this  vast  army  of  invaders. 

This  writer  forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place,  that  <  s 
we  went  into  battle  at  Gain's  Mill  on  the  27th.  in  crossing  a  deep, 
boggy  marsh,  that  he  lost  both  shoes  in  the  bog  and  failed  to  find 
another  pair  large  enough  to  encase  his  delicately  shaped  pedal 
■extremities,  and  was  forced  to  move  through  this  exciting  caui- 
paign  with  his  little  pink  toes  (  ?)  all  exposed  to  the  wicked  gare 
of  the  daisies  and  violets  that  lined  our  pathway  along  McClel- 
lan's  route  "down  to  his  gunboats"  except  now  and  then  a  pair 
of  socks,  ruthlessly  torn  from  the  cold  and  lifeless  foot  of  some 
imfortunate  Federal,  who  had  fallen  in  our  front.  Now  gentle 
reader  don't  jump  at  the  conclusion  recklessly,  that  our  sIkjcs 
is  like  the  sands  of  the  sea.  "without  numljer."  Yet.  he  is 
blushingly  forced  to  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  it  is  rather 
high  up  in  the  'teens. 

For  twenty-one  days  we  were  compelled  to  either  "play  ou.t" 
or  move  along  barefooted.  We  had  read  of  Washington's  men 
being  tracked  over  the  frozen  ground  by  the  blood  from  their 
bare  feet — this  was  very  inspiring  to  us  and  some  times  we  felt 
that  a  little  of  George's  ice  and  frozen  ground  would  have  been 
pallitable.  About  the  4th  of  July,  as  well  as  I  now  remember 
dates,  we  settled  down  about  four  miles  from  Richmond,  to  rest 
awhile  and  recuperate  from  the  continuous  active  duties  of  the 
previous  three  weeks'  campaign,  here,  we  spent  about  one  month 
imtil  August  7. 

Our  leisure  time  was  occupied  in  writing  letters,  washing 
our  clothes  and  fighting  over  the  battles  around  Richmond  and 
discussing  the  probable  turn  of  afl:'airs  in  the  north,  as  the  result 
of  McGlellan's  defeat  was  realized  by  our  friends'  the  enemy. 

Finally  one  evening  an  address  from  Jeff  Davis  was  read 
to  us  on  dress  parade,  in  which  he  gave  us  an  epitome  of  the 
results  of  our  recent  campaign.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each 
side,  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  the  number 
of  prisoners  on  each  side.  This  all  taken  together,  was  in  face 
a  grand  victory  for  us,  and  old  Jeff"  went  on  to  discant  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  upon  our  achievements,  and  thanking  us  in 
the  name  of  the  government  for  our  noble  bearing  and  soldierlv 
endurance  in  all  this  trying  contest. 

At  this  point  we  could  hardly  restrain  ourselves,  and  were 
just  ready  to  open  our  lungs  with  a  cheer  that  would  have 
made  the  very  earth  tremble,  when  to  our  horror,  the  address 
continued :  "While  you  have  done  nobly  and  have  inscribed 
your  names  in  the  very  highest  nich  of  fame,  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done — many  more  battles  to  be  fought.  We  have  a  relent- 
less foe  to  contend  with  that  is  backed  up  with  unlimited  re- 
sources and  credit  and  all  the  world  to  draw  upon  for  men  and 
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means,  \vhilc  our  ports  arc  blockaded,  and  every  man  in  our  army 
represents  a  vacant  chair  at  some  tireside  at  home."  We  didn't 
cheer ;  we  looked  at  each  other  and  felt  kind  o'  solemn  like — you 
know.  We  then  and  there  began  to  realize  that  we  had  not  got 
into  it  good,  that  we  had  just  cleverly  drove  in  the  picket  and 
were  now  wheeling  into  line  for  a  sure  enough  war. 

In  just  three  weeks  from  that  day  1  lost  my  shoes  at  Gaines' 
Mill.  Maj.  Littlefield  (our.  Major  J.  H.),  the  quartermaster 
of  the  regiment,  brought  me  a  pair  of  shoes  made  for  me  on 
special  order,  as  he  said  the  Confederate  government  did  not 
have  a  pair  large  enough  for  me.  After  I  got  my  shoes  I  con- 
cluded I  would  get  a  pass  and  go  into  the  city,  I  wanted  to  go 
where  I  could  sit  down  to  a  table  and  eat  a  regular  home  dinner 
and  get  a  glass  of  sweet  milk ;  nothing  else  in  the  glass  ?  Of 
course  not ;  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Can't  I  say  anything 
about  a  glass  without  you  having  to  laugh?  Xo,  jes'  milk,  that's 
all.  One  of  my  mess  mates  went  with  me.  About  noon  we  got 
separated.  In  course  of  an  hour  or  so  I  was  ready  to  return  to 
camp,  and  as  I  was  walking  along  the  street  looking  for  my 
comrade,  I  met  him  in  the  hands  of  an  officer ;  he  was  as  white  as 
cotton.  What's  the  matter?"  was  my  excited  inquiry.  Upon 
learning  the  facts  m}-  first  impulse  was  to  turn  indignantly  away 
from  him — he  had  committed  a  felony — but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion brought  up  before  me  his  old  widowed  mother  at  home,  and 
the  memory  of  his  only  brother  whom  we  had  just  a  few  days 
ago  buried  in  a  soldiers  grave,  all  appealing  to  my  better  naturc- 
I  asked  the  officer  to  return  with  me  to  the  accuser.  There, 
with  the  accused,  the  accuser  and  the  officer,  I  think  I  made  the 
most  eloquent  effort  any  man  ever  made  with  an  audience  of 
only  three  hearers.  It  may  have  been  that  the  spirit  of  Patrick 
Henry, or  some  of  the  old  Mrginia  notables  was  hovering  around. 
When  I  had  referred  to  the  old  w4dow  in  Texas  who  had  given 
up  her  only  two  boys  willingly,  and  had  sent  them  out  with  a 
mothers  prayer  and  that  one  of  them  already  filled  a  fresh  grave, 
on  which  it  had  never  rained,  I  saw  a  misty  effusion  rise  in  the 
eyes  of  the  accuser,  and  as  I  turned  toward  the  officer  I  saw  he 
was  trying  to  keep  back  an  emotion  that  in  spite  of  his  familia  "ity 
with  law-breakers,  was  about  to  get  the  master  of  him.  The  ac- 
cuser said  to  me:  "Sir,  if  your  friend  is  as  good  a  soldier  as 
you  say  he  is,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  the  charge  if  the  sheriff' 
is  walling."  A  gentle  wave  of  the  sheriff"s  hand  motioned  him 
to  go  to  his  command  and  sin  no  more.  I  gave  him  the  severest 
lecture  on  our  wa}-  to  camp  that  evening  I  ever  gave  an}bod}' 
in  all  my  life.  He  thanked  me  for  it.  I  never  told  it  to  anyone : 
he  had  been  a  good  soldier  and  continued  to  be  one,  brave  and 
gallant.  He  lived  to  return  home,  and  is  today  an  honored  and 
respected  citizen,  wearing  his  scars  and  record  as  a  Confederate 
soldier  of  the  ranks  with  honor  to  himself  and  family. 
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It  is.  perhaps,  well  to  state  here,  that  what  we  call  in  civil 
life  theft,  in  the  army  was  simply  known  as  foraging.  Good 
men  at  home  are  sometimes  "foragers"  in  the  army. 

I  will,  in  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  staic  that  while  we  were 
permitted  to  rest  and  recuperate  for  some  Lime  near  Richmond, 
old  Stonewall  pulled  out  with  all  the  speed  characteristic  of  him 
from  Malvern  Hill  back  in  the  direction  of  his  former  field  of 
action,  where  reports  say  a  new  force  is  massing  under  the 
leadership  of  Gen.  John  Pope,  known  in  war  parlance  as 
"Headquarters-in-the-Saddle-Pope."  In  my  next  chapter  I  will 
tell  you  something  of  this  campaign. 

Since  the  above  was  first  written,  I  see  by  the  papers  that  mv 
old  comrade  and  messmate  above  referred  to  has  "passed  ove'; 
the  river,  and  is  now  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  oti 
the  other  shore.  No  truer,  nobler  or  braver  man,  ever  wore  the 
gray,  and  after  the  conflict  ended,  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Texas  married  a  good  woman,  and  from  that  day,  until  his 
death,  he  was  as  true  a  soldier  in  the  battle  of  life,  as  he  was 
while  following  the  fortunes  of  the  "Lost  Catise." 

The  history  of  this  world  does  not  present  a  nobler,  or  more 
exalted  character  than  the  private  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army :  who  from  the  beginning  of  that  struggle  all  along,  through 
the  years  from  the  seven  days  conflict  before  Richmond, 
Manassas.  Sharpsburg,  Suffolk,  Gettysburg,  Chicamaugua,  the 
terrible  wilderness  struggle,  in  the  ditches  before  Petersbur^^ 
and  on  to  the  final  collapse  at  Appomattox,  who  passed  through 
all  these  soul-trying  ordeals,  on — at  times — half  rations  or  less, 
in  rags ;  his  only  bed  the  bare  earth — and  it  often  cold  and  wet — 
his  only  covering  the  heavens  above  him ;  yet  uncomplaining, 
buoyant  and  cheerful  always  ready  to  move  upon  the  enemy  or 
repel  his  attack  at  the  command  of  his  matchless  leader,  facing- 
superior  numbers  daily,  never  complaining  of  the  rough,  hard, 
and  scanty  rations. 

And  no  word  of  insubordination  escapes  his  lips,  until  on 
that  sad  day  at  Appomattox,  he  is  ordered  by  his  old  leader — 
whom  he  worships  next  to  his  God,  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  re- 
turn home,  with  tear  bedimmed  eyes,  he  sadly  takes  up  the 
march  barefooted  and  in  rags,  he  sorrowfully  steers  his  course : 
reaching  home — if  he  had  one — taking  an  inventory  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  perchance  finds  that  about  all  he  has  to  his  credit  is  his 
honor.  But  like  a  true  soldier  he  meets  the  new  conditions  with 
the  same  heroism  that  he  met  the  enemy  on  the  battle  field. 

Now,  his  form  is  bent  under  weight  of  years,  his  step  is  un- 
certain, by  reason  of  wounds  and  disease;  the  result  of  duty  per- 
formed ;  he  is  daily  reminded  of  the  years  gone  by,  by  the  aches 
and  pains,  that  torture  his  once  active,  but  now  aged   form. 

Reader,  speak  kindly  to  him ;  he  will  not  be  here  much 
longer.     He  is  heading  for  the  river — he  will  soon  cross  over. 
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he  sometimes  catches  glimpses  of  the  trees  on  the  other 
shore,  beneath  whose  branches — "under  the  shade" — rests  his 
venerated  Lee,  and  his  beloved  Jackson ;  the  world  with  all  its 
honors,  vanities  and  vexations,  is  fast  recedmg — he  strains  his 
vision,  the  banks  of  the  river  loom  up  in  the  distance,  the 
grade  is  easy  now — he's  there. 

"The  soul  for  joy  claps  its  w-ings 
"And  loud  its  lovely  sonet  sings, 
"Vain   world   adieu.'' 

The  turbid  waters  of  the  river  are  chilly,  and  the  angry 
waves  lash  his  venerable  and  scarred  form ;  but  the  loving  hand 
of  one  who  has  passed  over  before  him,  and  robbed, 
death  of  its  terrors,  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom,  is 
held  out  to  guide  o're  the  angry,  and  chilly  waters  in 
safety  to  the  other  shore,  where  a  convoy  of  disembodied  com- 
rades greet  him  with  joyful  acclaim,  and  pluming  their  angelic 
pinions,  go  sweeping  out,  by  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  far  beyond 
the  home  of  the  comet;  into  the  city. 

"As  the  soul   for  joy  folds  her  wings.'' 
"And  loud  her  lovely  sonnet  sings" 
"Home  at  last." 

Dear  reader  treat  him  kindly.  Speak  gently  to  him,  you 
will  never  see  his  like  on  earth  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 

My  readers  liave  all  doubtless  seen  and  studied  the  ])ictures 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  as  they  stand  in  the  various  books  and  per- 
iodicals of  the  present  day.  I  want  to  say  to  you  now,  that  while 
these  may  represent  him  in  dress  character,  I  have  never  seen 
one  in  all  the  years  that  came  in  a  thousand  ])er  cent  of  repres- 
enting him  as  he  was  known  to  his  soliders,  in  camp,  on  the 
march  or  in  time  of  action.  It  would  take  the  master  hand  of 
the  liighest  art  to  bring-  out  in  all  its  peculiar  personality  th.e 
"Stonewall  Jackson"  of  the  army.  I  will  here  do  my  best  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  yet  the  effort  will 
be  like  trying  to  paint  the  forked  lightning  or  the  delicate  hues  of 
the  rainbow  on  a  board  fence  with  coal  tar  and  a  scrub  brush. 

I  have  pust  read  the  above  to  R.  G.  Moore,  of  Hillsboro, 
who  was  along  with  us  in  the  same  division,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  know  that  he  fully  endorses  my  utterance  as  regards 
the  great  central  figure  oi  modern  history.  Now,  reader,  let  me 
describe  him  as  best  I  can  : 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  march  from  Staun- 
ton toward  (Gain's  Mill.  An  ordinary  looking  horseman  mounted 
upon  a  long,  lank  sorrel  horse  of  medium  size.  The  animal  was 
neither  fat  nor  poor,  rather  medium.  The  rider  was  an  awk- 
ward, tired,  humpshouldered,  careworn  looking  man,  dressed 
in  the  very  ]jlainest  garb ;  his  cap  was  such  as  is  now  worn  b\ 
cadets  at  military  schools,  except  that  it  was,  or  rather  had  been 
of  a  grey  color,  but  the  sun  and  dust  incident  to  long  usage  had 
imparted  to  it  a  sort  of  pale,  dusty,  dirty  hue;  his  suit,  including 
coat,  vest  and  pants,  were  the  same,  but  looking  very  seedy.  Kis 
cap  was  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  so  that  to  see  in  front  required 
him  to  hold  his  chin  somewhat  vtp.  He  carried  his  head  to  one 
side,  one  shoulder  being  higher  than  the  other:  he  wore  a  pair  of 
Napoleon  boots.     His  legs  and  feet  dangled  by  the  side  of  his 
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horse  in  a  most  careless,  don't-care  sort  of  way,  reminding  you 
of  a  cavalryman  who  had  been  out  on  a  scout  for  two  or  three 
days  and  was  about  worn  out.  Nothing  whatever  in  his  ap- 
pearance that  denoted  anything  akin  to  an  officer  of  any  rank, 
except  the  plainest  insignia  of  his  Vank  which  the  regulatiotis 
of  the  army  required  him  to  wear — three  plain  stars.  He  halted 
near  where  I  was  standing  and  sat  there  for  some  ten  minutes 
or  more,  when  I  learned  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was  Stonewall 
Jackson.  I  made  an  excuse  to  move  out  of  ranks  so  as  to  get  a 
close  view  of  him.  I  got  just  as  close  to  him  as  I  could.  I 
wanted  to  see  and  take  a  good  view  of  the  man  that  hung  over 
the  slumbers  of  all  Yankeedom  li-ke  a  nightmare,  and  like  the  fab- 
led wandering  Jew.  was  always  popping  up  to  them  when  and 
where  least  expected.  Where  his  personality  to  the  casual  ob- 
server indicated  only  an  ordinary  man.  yet  as  I  got  a  close  vie\v' 
of  his  eyes,  his  features  and  his  whole  facial  expression,  I  savv- 
there  indicated  in  the  quick  tiashing  eyes  and  firmly  set  chir. 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  most  remarkable  man  I  had 
ever  seen  in  all  my  life. 

I  have  always  regarded  Lee  as  the  greatest  man  along  the 
lines  that  constitute  military  men  great.  You  cannot  compare 
Lee  and  Jackson  no  more  than  you  can  land  and  water.  Lee  the 
"panifex  maxinus"  around  which  Jackson  and  others  moved  in 
their  regular  orbit.  Jackson  ni  the  sense  in  which  he  was  grea', 
had  no  peer — a  planner  of  battles — a  lighter. 

This  is  the  best  pen  picture  I  can  give  you. and  it  representf. 
him  all  through  the  war  as  I  saw  him  on  the  march,  except  on 
one  occasion  to  be  mentioned  later  on  in  these  sketches.  Now, 
remember  I  am  describing  him  on  the  march  and  around  the 
bivouac,  but  in  time  of  action  the  Stonewall  who  leads  his  men 
against  the  enemy  has  already  been  described  as  best  I  can  in 
our  attack  on  Gains'  Mill  as  stated  in  the  close  of  a  former  chap- 
ter. As  soon  as  it  was  determined  by  the  controlling  minds  of 
the  army  not  to  charge  McClellan  under  his  gunboats,  Jackson. 
hies  himself  away  toward  the  upper  Rappahanock,  near  Culpep- 
per court  house.  He  met  Pope  and  fought  the  battle  of  Cedar 
mountain,  where  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  that  army  and 
drove  them  back  in  the  direction  of  Washington.  IMcClellan 
remained  at  Harrison's  landing,  on  the  James,  for  some  week's 
recuperating  his  shattered  ranks,  and  I  suppose  he  was  purposely 
slow  in  evacuating  the  place  in  order  to  check-mate  the  idea,  or 
the  apparant  idea,  that  he  had  suffered  a  most  ignominious  de- 
feat, for  in  a  few  days  he  announced  to  the  world,  unblushingl}'. 
that  he  was  only  changing  his  base  from  the  White  House,  on  the 
York  river  to  Harrison's  landing  on  the  James,  and  he  had  ac- 
complished his  purpose  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  himself  I 
Rather  a  costly  exchange.  And  on  top  of  this,,  the  whole  north 
cried  "what  a  g-rand  victorv  it  was  for  the  north!" 
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Now  right  here,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
read  these  sketches,  to  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  in  our  school 
histories  a  few  years  back,  and  I  suppose  our  children  are  study- 
ing the  same  books  yet.  Where  the  seven  days  fight  was  put 
down  in  the  same  books,  as  seven  distinct  battles.  Six  of  them 
as  Federal  victories  and  one  poor,  little,  unimportant  Confeder- 
ate victory,  (Gain's  Mill.)  I  leave  the  question  of  a  true  history 
with  our  school  authorities  and  their  conscience.  Some  are  too 
old  to  say  you  don't  know  better  than  to  let  these  things  go  by 
default.  Let  the  children  know  the  truth,  even  if  a  book  syndi- 
cate or  trust  goes  to  the  wall.     Now,  somebody  say  amen. 

On  August  the  7th,  the  same  day  that  Jackson  whipped 
Pope  at  Cedar  mountain  (since  this  was  first  written  I  find  the 
battle  of  Cedar  mountain  was  fought  August  9th,)  we  started 
from  our  previous  camp  near  Richmond,  in  the  same  direction, 
moving  out  on  what  is  known  as  Brook  pike.  W^e  reached  a 
place  the  first  evening,  known  as  Yellow  Tavern,  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant..  This  is  the  place  where  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stewart 
was  killed  in  the  last  days  of  the  war. 

I  remember  an  amusing  thing  that  occurred  that  evening 
as  we  moved  up  Brook  pike.  A  boy  with  a  market  wagon  was 
on  his  way  to  the  city,  the  road  was  wide  enough  for  both  troops 
and  boy  until  he  came  to  a  bridge  across  a  little  ravine,  when  the 
little  fellow  had  to  stop  until  our  rear  passed  over  the  bridge. 
It  so  happened  that  my  company  was  in  the  rear  of  the  brigade 
that  evening.  Now  the  lay  of  the  land  was  such  that  that  fron.i 
where  the  boy  stood  in  the  wagon,  he  could  see  the  entire  brigade 
as  it  slowly  moved  up  the  long  sloping  hill  for  nearly  a  mile,  he 
had  never  seen  so  many  men  at  one  time  nor  possibly  in  all  his 
life.  He  evidently  thought  it  was  Lee's  entire  army.  In  an  au- 
dible tone  he  exclaimed  (apparently  to  himself:)  "My  good  God, 
look  what  an  arm-e-e-eh.  I  tell  you,  the  Yankee  nation  better 
hide  out!''  His  unsophistocated  simplicity,  reminded  me  ot 
some  folks  we  left  behind  us  in  Texas  at  old  Concord  church. 
Just  as  we  stopped  to  camp  for  the  night,  a  member  of  my  com- 
pany caught  his  foot  in  a  blackberry  vine,  which  threw  him 
sprawling  to  the  ground  breaking  his  wrist  joint  and  so  disabling 
him  that  we  had  to  give  him  a  discharge.  Ten  years  after  this, 
he  was  still  a  cripple. 

Our  march  is  in  the  direction  of  Culpepper  court  house.  We 
move  leisurely  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special  hurry,  some  times 
we  rest  for  half  a  day  and  some  times  we  march  half  the  night 
with  no  idea  what  is  in  front  of  us,  except  as  we  glean  it  from 
camp  rumor.  Finally  we  reach  the  Rapid  Ann  river.  As  I 
now  remember  we  crossed  it  at  Summerfield  or  Summerville 
ford  and  rest  for  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  on  a  spot  of  ground  that 
we  were  informed  Gen.LaFayette  once  camped  his  army  on,  and 
were  shown,  and  I  went  into  the  house,  where,  it  is  said  he  had 
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his  headquarters  at  the  time.  I  give  this, as  I  got  it.  The  next 
day  as  we  moved  toward  the  Rapahanock  river.  All  at  once, .with- 
out any  previous  notice,  we  find  ourselves  in  company  with  JacK- 
son.  Here  he  is.  no  one  knows  where  he  came  from,  you  can 
only  guess  where  he  is  going.  One  thing  we  are  sure  of.  that 
there  is  Yankees  ahead  of  us.  The  first  we  see  of  him  his  army 
is  resting  right  along  by  the  side  of  us.  Lee,  Jackson  and  Long- 
street  are  in  council  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  Stonewall  moves 
apparently  on  a  quick  step  deflecting  from  Lee's  route  at  an 
angle  of  twentv-five  degrees,  may  be  more.  He  moves  ofif  thro' 
a  farm,  no  road,  it  looks  a  little  omnious ;  we  move  rather  hur- 
riedlv  also.  Now  the  facts  are,  though  we  did  not  know  it  then. 
that  the  Federal  General  Burnside,  is  only  five  miles  away,  and 
we  are  to  press  on  and  head  them  off  at  the  ford  on  the  river, 
and  Jackson  is  to  come  up  in  his  rear.  We  were  moving  with  all 
possible  speed ;  just  here  the  spy  gets  in  his-  work  for  once.  A 
man  comes  dashing  up  to  Gen.  Longstreet  with  a  dispatch  signed 
with  Jackson's  name  to  it,  to  halt  his  column  until  further  infor- 
mation. We  halt.  The  ^  supposed  courier  dashes  away  at  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Gen.  Jackson's  column.  Longstreet 
starts  another  courier  to  Jackson  to  know  the  reason  of  this  or- 
der. In  less  than  a  mile  he  is  met  by  the  first  mentioned  courier 
and  shot  dead  and  his  dispatch  taken  by  the  killer.  Thus  we  are 
held  in  suspense  for  some  three  hours  until  the  fact  is  fully  de- 
veloped that  W'C  have  been  made  the  dupe  of  a  character  out- 
lawed by  all  the  laws  ot  war,  but  the  object  had  been  accom- 
plished. Burnside's  army  had  safely  crossed  the  river  and 
burned  the  bridge  and  was  for  the  present  safe. 

In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  about  catching  this  spv  and  the 
work  of  two  of  our  spies. 

How  an  army  in  modern  warfare  could  get  along  without 
a  spy  is  hard  to  tell,  they  are  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  fire  arms. 
All  armies  have  them,  in  large  numbers,  and  yet  they  are  out- 
lawed by  all  the  rules  of  war. 

While  a  prisoner  of  war  at  either  Fort  Deleware  or  Point 
Lookout,  I  am  not  sure  which  now ;  a  Federal  soldier  told  me 
that  he  had  been  employed  in  the  secret  service  around  Richmond 
and  spent  the  most  of  his  time  strolling  through  our  camps,  and 
furthermore  told  me  that  he  took  dinner  one  day  with  some  of 
the  boys  of  my  company  (K)  in  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment,  and 
I  am  sure  he  stated  the  trutli,  as  he  could  tell  all  about  where 
we  were  camped,  and  described  the  captain  (Turner)  of  my 
company.  But  for  the  work  of  a  spy,  how  could  Lee  have  knovcn 
the  exact  location  of  the  mine  at  Petersburg;  and  even  the  verr 
moment  when  it  would  be  sprung.  Lee's  spy  doubtless  assisted 
in  the  work. 


CHAPTER  XL 

As  before  stated,  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  a  spy.  By  all  the  laws  of  war  throughout  the 
civilized  world  he  is  an  outlawed  character,  and  yet  he  seems  to 
be  a  necessity  in  war.  The  reader  has  doubtless  read  of  Major 
Andre,  of  the  English  army,  the  episode  of  his  doing  and  his 
capture  and  ignominious  taking  off  by  the  continentals  in  our 
revolution,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  or  more.  This 
case  is  the  more  extraordinary  by  reason  of  its  connection  with 
the  traitorous  conduct  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  but  for  that  his 
name  would  probably  never  have  gotten  into  history.  Hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  them  have  paid  the  same  debt  since, 
anci  yet  history  has  never  mentioned  their  names,  nor  even  re- 
ferred to  their  work  of  daring  feats.  Except  in  the  case  of  Sam 
Davis — who  died  rather  than  give  the  name  of  the  Federal  from 
whom  he  received  his  information.  A  monument  is  now  being 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Spies  are  born,  not 
made  or  trained.  Their  work  is  of  that  desperate  character 
that  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  nerve,  shrewdness,  tact  and 
the  ability  to  play  any  role  that  may  be  necessary^  for  the  time, 
and  that  can  stand  the  severest  test  when  undergoing  the  in- 
vestigation that  it  is  liable  to  have  to  submit  to  at  any  time  when 
in  the  enemy's  camp  or  marching  with  the  enemy.  He  must  not 
iose  his  head  or  his  wits.  When  strolling  through  the  enemy's 
camp  he  must  always  have  an  answer  ready  to  give  as  to  who 
he  assumes  to  be,  or  what  his  assumed  business  is.  One  single 
bobble  or  mistake  is  fatal,  li  the  least  suspicion  is  aroused  his 
identity  is  at  once  investigated  fully  and  put  to  the  severest  test. 
As  soon  as  the  fact  is  developed  that  he  is  a  sp\'  he  is  hung  to 
the  nearest  tree  or  telegraph  pole  in  reach. 

The  man  referred  to  in  my  last  chapter  was  a  spy  from  the 
I'ederal  army,a  young  man,a  native  of  Virginia ;  I  think  his  name 
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\\ns  ^lason,  he  did  his  work  well,  he  saved  Burnside's  army, 
he  took  desperate  chances  to  do  it,  he  killed  I.oiigstreet's  courier 
and  he  played  a  master  hand.  It  was  possibly  the  most  success- 
ful pi<:\  of  the  kind  ever  made  duiinj^-  t^.o  war  on  either  side. 
As  scon  as  it  was  dark  he  assayed  to  return  to  his  own  friends, 
and  doubtless  receive  the  plaudits  of  Its  chief— Gen.  Burnside — 
for  the  master  hand  he  had  played  in  saviu:^  his  army.  Now 
vvdiile  he  was  doing  all  this  our  generals  had  two  men — mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  brigade  and  both  well  known  to  this  writer — 
ilicir  names  were  Templeman  and  Lake.  The\'  were  profession- 
als in  that  line.  They  were  with  Burnside's  army — the  fact  is 
they  spent  nine-tenths  of  their  time  with  the  eneiiiy.  We  never 
saw  them  except  when  they  came  to  report  t(>  our  officer  any  in- 
formation  they  might  have. 

That  night  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enougli  for  them  to  leave 
the  enemy  without  detection  they  started  back  to  our  army, 
greatly  chagrined  at  the  escape  of  Burnside.  and  wholely  '-n- 
awares  of  the  cause  of  his  escape.  As  they  were  returning,  be- 
tween the  lines,  they  met  a  lone  horseman.  Halting  him,  they 
began  to  question  him  as  to  his  identity.  They  having  on  the 
garb  of  Federal  soldiers,  he  took  them  for  Federal  scouts,  and  his 
first  answer  gave  him  awa}-.  They  arrested  him  and  turned 
him  back  toward  our  army.  The  lynx  eye  of  Lake,  always  on  the 
alert,  noticed  as  they  rode  along,  one  on  either  side,  something" 
fall.  He  stopped,  dismounted  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  the  dis- 
patch from  Longstreet  to  Jackson  to  know  the  cause  of  his  order 
to  halt,  and  sent  by  the  courier  whom  this  spy  had  followed  and 
killed.  Instead  of  destroying  the  order,  he  had  it  in  his  coat 
pocket.  He  knew  it  would  give  him  away,  hence  he  tried  to 
drop  it  as  he  rode  along  between  his  captors.  About  daylight 
they  arrived  with  him  at  Gen.  Hood's  headquarters  where  we 
w^ere  bivouaced  on  the  road.  When  the  evidence  of  his  identity 
was  established,  which  was  soon  done,  as  the  papers  found  on 
his  person  did  beyond  a  doubt,  he  was  given  just  time  to  write  a 
few  lines  to  his  mother,  who  lived  not  far  away,  in  which  he 
confessed  himself  a  spy  in  the  enemy's  interest.  A  detail  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Hood  swung  him  up  to  a  sapling  by  the 
roadside,  and  as  the  sun  rose  that  morning  it  shed  its  mellov.' 
rays  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  this  young  man  as  it  dangled  to  a 
tree  bv  the  roadside. 

This  occurred  in  about  loo  yards  of  where  I  was  eating  my 
soldier  breakfast  by  the  camp-fire.  ]\lany  of  our  boys  crowded 
around  this  revolting  scene,  and  semcd  to  delight  in  seeing  this 
poor  unfortunate  fellow-being,  as  he  passed  through  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  shaking  off  this  mortal  coil  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
While  I  felt  that  fealty  to  our  cause  forced  me  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceedings, yet  I  had  no  inclination  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  re- 
volting scene.     If  I  had  space  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  read  our 
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young  readers  a  moral  lesson  here,  but  as  these  sketches  are  not 
specially  intended  as  moral  lectures,  I  will  forbear. 

However.permit  me  lo  remind  my  young  readers  that  we  are 
a  part  of  everything  we  came  in  touch  with ;  therefore  when  wc 
feast  our  eyes  and  minds  on  such  things,  we  suffer  great  loss 
in  moral  sensibilities  ;  and  a  degraded  influence  attaches  to  our 
moral  natures  which  can  hardly  be  eradicated.  Let  the  extreme 
penalty  be  inflicted  by  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  law.  ipon 
a  poor  unfortunate  victim  and  ninety  per  cent  of  our  young  peo- 
ple will  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  see  the  tragic  act — don"t 
do  it  young  man,  it's  an  injury  to  your  better  nature,  you  lose 
that  which  you  will  hardly  ever  regain  in  this  life,  if  the  effec: 
does  not  reach  to  the  life  beyond. 

In  the  meantime,  McClellan's  army  is  moving  from  Harri- 
son's landing  and  McClellan  is  now  in  Washington  and  appears 
to  be  without  a  command ;  his  troops,  with  a  large  contingent  of 
a  new  levy  that  had  been  made  is  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  aforesaid  mentioned  Gen.  Pope.  Their  base,  in  so  far  as  I  an\ 
able  to  remember  now  without  referring  to  history,  is  at  Masas- 
sas.  We  move  on  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  Rapahanock 
river.  Pope's  advance  seems  to  be  moving  parallel  w-ith  us  in  the 
direction  of  Gordonville.  Our  movements  are  very  cautious ; 
we  know  the  enemy  is  near  but  our  knowledge  is  very  limited 
as  to  particulars.  Suddenly,  about  noon  as  we  cross  a  good  large 
river,  known  as  Hazel  Run,  a  tributary  of  the  Rapahanock.  VVe 
are  suddenly  thrown  into  line  of  battle  in  a  large  cornfield,  in 
full  roasting  ear,  this  is  known  as  the  roasting  ear  fight.  This 
is  about  the  25th  or  26th  of  August.  Here  we  fight  a  very  brisk 
battle  for  about  one  hour  or  more,  losing  several  of  our  men, 
among  them  Major  Whaley,  of  the  fifth  regiment.  Finally  thi.-, 
battle  was  brought  suddenly  to  a  close  by  a  severe  thunder 
storm  and  rain,  which  raised  the  river  so  our  wagons  could  not 
get  over  for  15  or  18  hours,  and  here  we  are,  both  parties  with 
their  lines  of  battle  in  the  cornfield,  and  we  could  not  see  over 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  front  of  us. 

Our  rations  were  beyond  the  river,  nothing  to  eat — the  mud 
in  the  field  was  half  leg  deep,  if  we  set  down  it  was  in  the  mud, 
to  stand  up  was  terrible,  but  it  is  a  poor  soldier  who  can't  do  impos 
sible  things  when  they  have  to  be  done.  Finally  night  closed 
down  upon  us,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  this  soldier  with 
others,  was  detailed  to  go  on  picket  duty.  Our  lines  I  suppose 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  yards  apart.  I  well  remember  that  Nath  Oats,  a 
nephew  of  Ex-Gov.  Oats,  of  Alabama,  and  John  P.  Kale  and  this 
writer  were  on  a  post  together.  Kale  was  about  45  years  old 
and  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  we  three  were  carried  down  by  an 
officer  and  posted  in  thirty  or  forty  steps  of  the  enemy's  line,  in 
high  corn.     The  mud  was  awful,  the  air  was  quite  cool  after 
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ni,ii;ht-fall.  I  have  often  thought  of  this  iiiglit,  it  was  certainly 
the  terriblest  night  I  ever  spent,  we  could  not  sit  down  or  lie 
down  without  being  in  the  mud.  but  we  did  sit  down  in  the  mud.' 
( )ur  orders  were  if  the  enemy  attempted  to  advance,  to  wait  until 
they  were  in  twenty  feet  then  fire  into  them  and  fall  back,  we 
were  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper.  We  were  so  close  to  the 
enemy  that  we  could  hear  their  feet  pop  in  the  mud  as  they  moved 
around  in  line.  We  could  hear,  all  night,  the  low  rumbling  sound 
of  their  voices  in  suppressed  tones  as  they  conversed.  (3ccas- 
ionally  we  could  hear  them  pull  a  roasting  ear  and  slip  the  shuck 
from  it  and  eat  it  raw  from  the  cob. 

Kale,  poor  fellow,  could  not  hear  as  well  as  myself  and 
Xath.  which  was  a  great  discomfort  to  him,  and  us  as  well.  The 
slight  breeze  that  came  through  the  corn,  sawing  the  blades 
against  each  other,  made  a  noise  very  much  like  a  man  slippirjj;; 
up  on  us.  Kale,  every  few  minutes,  would  insist  that  the  rascals 
— as  he  called  them — were  coming  and  at  times  we  could  hardiy 
restrain  him  from  raising  liis  gun  to  firebut  all  things  have  au 
end.  so  this  night  terminated.  Just  before  the  first  streaks  of  dav 
light  were  visible  in  the  east  we  could  hear  a  movement  of  some 
sort  begin,  but  to  our  great  gratification  they  were  moving  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  us.  One  thing  I  failed  to  mention  m 
the  proper  place,  was  the  moans,  groans  and  calls  for  help  of  a, 
poor  Dutchman  with  his  thigh  broken.  He  lay  in  front  of  our 
lines  and  a  little  to  our  left,  I  suppose  some  twenty  paces,  all 
night  calling  to  his  boys  to  bring  him  water,  he  "vas  tying  mit 
thirst,  bring  me  vone  blanket,  I  ish  freezin'  to  death."  Then 
for  a  few  minutes  all  would  be  still  then  he  would  break  out 
again  in  the  most  piteous  pleadings  for  help ;  my  heart  wetit 
out  in  strongest  sympathy  for  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
9th  Ohio  regiment,  a  German  regiment,  as  we  afterward  learned. 
After  daylight  we  sent  out  and  brought  him  in  and  did  all  we 
could  for  him.  Reader,  if  vou  have  never  been  in  war,  you  have 
no  conception  of  its  horrors.  As  daylight  came  the  enemy  was 
in  view  of  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  another  stream,  known  on 
the  map  as  Thornton  river,  about  two  miles  away. 

In  my  next  chapter  I  will  tell  you  how  quick  a  brigade  of 
hungry  soldiers  can  eat  up  lOO  acres  of  green  corn. 
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As  stated  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing-, which.  I  think,  was  about  the  26th  of  August,  we  were  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  who  were  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  awav  on  the  opposite  side  of  Thornton  river,  and  about  8 
miles  below  the  town  of  Jeffersonville.  We  moved  out  of  the  corn- 
field and  rested  for  the  day  in  the  timber  watching  the  P'eder^ 
als.  Our  supply  trains  were  still  cut  off  from  us  by  the  high 
water  of  Hazel  river,  hence  we  were  without  rations.  The  corn- 
field in  which  we  had  been  fighting  the  previous  dav,  about 
100  acres  as  I  remember,  was  purchased  by  Major  Littlefield, 
the  quartermaster,  and  we  were  told  to  go  in,  "slay  Peter  and 
eat."  We  sla\ed.  By  noon  there  was  hardly  a  nubbin  left  in  the 
field.  Ever}'  mess  had  a  fire  and  every  fire  was  crowded  with 
cooking  green  corn  in  every  st}le  known  to  the  culinar}'  art  in  sol- 
dier life.  Of  course  the  boys  were  hungry,  and  like  hungry 
children,  they  did  not  wait  until  the  food  was  well  cooked.  But 
a  few  of  them  let  the  corn  get  not  more  than  half  hot  and,  with- 
out salt,  began  to  devour  it  as  only  a  hungr\  soldier  with  a  .-^hari* 
appetite  can  perform  that  feat.  I  know  well  one  six-footer' 
— vou  may  guess  who — that  actually  packed  away  13J/2  full- 
grown  ears.  Bv  sundown  no  one  was  .especially  interested  in  th.e 
arrival  of  the  commissary  train,  which  had  just  come  into  camp 
from  the  south  side  of  the  river.  \Vhen  the  details  for  guard 
duty  were  made  that  night,  many  had  to  be  excu.sed,  and  mosf 
of  the  boys  had  spread  their  blankets  on  the  ground  expecting 
to  get  a  good  night's  rest,  which,  to  the  most  of  them  was  badly 
needed,  when  lo.  about  9  o'clock  an  order  came  to  prepare  to'- 
move  at  once.  This  was  simply  awful.  Nearly  every  man  in 
camp  was  spouting  his  bitterest  anathamas  upon  corn,  cornfields, 
corn  in  any  and  every  style,  but  especially  half  done  green  corn. 
The  fact  many  of  the  men  were  sick,  some  were  vomiting,  Imt 
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we  had  to  move.  Just  as  soon  as  the  darkness  settled  down  onr 
friends,  the  enemy,  began  to  move  up  the  river,  and  it  was  Gen. 
Lee's  plan  to  move  on  parallel  with  them.  All  night  we  moved. 
It  was  dark,  the  route  was  rough  and  the  boys  were  all  sick  and 
in  no  mood  to  have  a  dignified  Sunday  school  picnic.  And  yet 
this  forced  move  was  a  God-send  to  them — otherwise  our  camp 
would  have  been  a  regular  hospital  by  the  next  morning.  On  \ve 
moved,  all  night  long.  At  daylight  we  are  still  moving.  About 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  halt  and  take  an  hours  rest,  osten- 
sibly to  eat  breakfast,  but  few  of  the  boys  were  blessed  with  an 
appetite.  After  resting  an  hour  or  so  we  move  again.  On  we 
trudge,  foot-sore,  tired,  and  rather  dilapidated — we  are  making 
a  forced  march.  Of  course  we  don't  know  now  what  is  ahead  of 
us  but  as  the  facts  develop  it  proves  to  be  this :  \\'hile  we  are 
fighting  the  Roasting  Ear  battle,  old  Stonewall  has  slipped  in 
ahead  of  Pope  toward  Mannassas  through  Thoroughfare  Gai) 
and  cuts  him  ofif  from  Washington,  and  l3y  so  doing,  cuts  him 
self  ofif  from  Lee.  And  now  is  developing  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing events  of  the  war.  Jackson  has  taken  desperate  chance-;. 
Lee  and  Longstreet  are  moving  to  his  support—otherwise  he  may 
be  crushed.  Provided  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing  as  "'Jack- 
son crushed."  The  Federal  government  is  now  confident  they 
will  crush  Jackson.  He  has  cut  himself  loose  from  Lee,  an  ' 
now  they  are  bending  every  energy  to  keep  Lee  from  forming 
a  junction  with  him.  Now  you  see  the  reason  for  this  forced 
march.  On  we  trudge  all  day.  On  and  on  we  go.  The  strength 
of  the  men  is  taxed  to  the  utmost — many  are  straggling.  Lee 
sends  word  back  to  us  if  we  can't  keep  up  with  our  comman«-.s 
to  keep  moving  the  best  we  can.  The  second  night  of  this  forced 
march  comes.  We  stop  for  half  the  night  to  rest  and  sleep  a 
little.  O,  how  sweet  this  short  rest !  After  a  few  hours  we 
move  again — on  and  on  we  go — all  day  long.  About  4  or  5 
p.  m.  we  reach  an  eminence  in  front  of  Thoroughfare  Gap.  a 
narrow  passage  through  the  mountain,  which  looms  up  some  300 
or  400  feet  on  each  side  of  the  passage  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  passage  is  very  narrow,  just  wide  enogh,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber, to  admit  a  railroad  track  and  a  dirt  road.  It's  about  c  le 
mile  through  it.  The  enemy  already  have  a  brigade  there.  1  ney 
seem  to  think  this  brigade  is  sufficient  to  hold  us  in  check,  while 
they  crush  Jackson  out,  who  is  now  at  Mannassas,  a  few  miles 
beyond.  He  has  already  whipped  the  foe  at  that  point  and  has 
captured  their  depot  of  supplies,  amounting  to  millions  of  prop- 
erty and  all  their  railroad  trains,  but  they  confidently  expect  to 
throw  additional  forces  against  him,  and  not  only  retreive  their 
losses,  but  capture  him  and  his  army  as  well.  The  north  is  on 
tip-toe  of  excitement  as  the  wires  are  flashing  the  situation  all 
over  their  land  every  few  minutes.  The  bulletin  boards  in  large 
cities  of  the  north  are  crowded  with  the  eager,  anxious  throngs 
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as  they  jam  against  each  other  for  the  latest  word  from  the 
front. 

Oh,  yes,  we've  got  Jackson  at  last ;  he's  at  Manassas  a:.d 
we  have  Heckman  at  Thoronghfare  Ciap,  between  Lee  and 
Jackson.  This  was  the  situation  when  we  reached  the  Gai)  late 
in  the  evening,  as  above  related.  Hood  is  ordered  to  throve'  his 
brigade  against  Heckman,  who  has  possession  of  the  gap.  At 
once  the  movement  is  made  and  by  the  time  darkness  settles 
down  on  the  earth  the  enemy  are  driven  off  and  the  way  is  clear, 
and  the  fifth  Texas  regiment  starts  through  this  narrow  defile. 
There  may  have  been  other  troops  employed  in  this  attack  en 
Heckman's  brigade,  but  if  so  I  do  not  now  remember  it.  While 
the  gap  is  clear  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they — the  Fed- 
erals— have  planted  a  battery  on  the  ridge  beyond  to  rake  us  with 
grape  and  canister  as  we  file  through,  hence,  a  cautious  mo\e- 
ment  is  necessary.  This  writer's  company  was  detailed  to  march 
about  400  yards  in  advance  of  the  main  body  in  order  to  drav/ 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  should  they  attempt  to  further  dispute 
our  passage. 

It  is  now  dark  starlight.  Our  company  is  formed  iu  tw3 
ranks  on  the  track  of  the  railroad ;  one  line  is  placed  upoo  each 
extreme  end  of  the  railroad  ties.  Our  order  from  the  com- 
manding officer,  Capt.  Turner,  is  this:  If  I  cry  out  left,  all 
men  rally  to  the  left.  If  I  cry  out  right,  all  men  fall  to  the  riglit. 
Slowly  we  move  along,  we  have  been  notified  that  there  may 
be  a  battery  planted  to  rake  us  but  we  move  with  a  firm  step.  As 
we  near  the  end  of  the  defile,  we  are  expecting  a  sweeping  hail- 
storm of  double  shotted  field-pieces  raking  us  fore  and  aft. 

Now  reader,  here  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life  see  if  you  can 
i;r:agiiie  how  you  would  feel  under  such  circumstances.  We 
don't  see  for  the  darkness  what  is  in  front  of  ViS.  It  is  reason- 
able to  supjiose  they  will  have  a  batter}'  there ;  if  they  have, 
every  step  now  is  liable  to  be  the  last  one  we  will  ever  take.  Can 
you  imagine  just  how  we  felt?  No,  you  can  not,  and  I  hope  you 
never  will  have  such  an  experience.  Now,  a  word  for  you  to 
ponder  over.  A  brave  man  (not  a  street  bully,  for  he's  a  cow- 
ard in  war)  is  one  whose  danger  is  fully  realized,  and  3'et  he  goes 
forward  and  does  his  duty  regardless  of  consequences.  This  is 
a  short  but  comprehensive  definition  of  a  brave  man. 

We  finally  passed  through  the  gap  without  meeting  anyone 
to  dispute  the  wa\'  with  us  and  we  move  on  some  500  or  600  yards 
to  an  eminence  and  there  we  arc  halted  as  a  picket  or  vidette  for 
the  night,  and  to  our  astonishment  not  a  live  yankee  is  there  but 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  dead  ones ;  now  as  to  who  killed 
these  men  I  can  not  now  remember,  but  it  is  likely  they  were 
killed  by  a  detail  of  our  sharp-shooters  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  the  work  of  our  guns  in  clearing  the  gap  before 
night- fall.     We  are  halted  as  pickets  but  we  do  very  little  picket 
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duty.  Our  commauder  permitting-  us  to  stretch  out  there  on  the 
ground  and  take  tlie  tirst  sleep  and  rest  for  two  days  and  nights. 
Air  night  long  we  lie  there  and  sleep  like  logs  among  our  life- 
less enemies,  who  lie  strewn  thick  all  over  the  ground. 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  move  on  as  videtts  of  the  army 
and  soon  we  begin  to  pick  up  stragglers  from  Heckman's  brigade, 
who  have  dropped  out  of  line  as  they  retreat  before  us.  By  9  a. 
m.  we  have  alx)ut  175  prisoners  and  here  we  met  a  troop  of 
yankee  cavalry  who  are  hanging  along  our  flank,  and  finally  a 
chance  shot  from  one  of  our  boys  at  long  range  killed  the  major 
commanding,  whereupon  they  withdrew  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  them.  Soon  Gen.  Lee  rode  up  and  ordered  us  to  halt  until 
the  provost  guard  came  up  and  turn  the  prisoners  over  to  them 
and  join  our  regiment.  The  prisoners  were  greatly  astonished 
when  they  saw  Gen.  Lee,  a  plain,  simple  old  man.  with  only  two 
or  three  men  with  him,  all  in  plain  dress,  they  told  us  that  their 
chief  commanders  usually  had  from  150  to  200  men  all  in  the 
most  gaudy  attire.  We  were  in  a  few  miles  of  Jackson,  this 
grand  old  man  is  safe.  We  are  moving  along  briskly  toward 
Manassas,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  away.  Two  immense  armies 
are  now  close  together  and  another  titantic  contest  is  now  just 
ready  to  begin,  already  the  skirmish  lines  are  popping  away. 
In  m)'  next  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  the  second  Manassas 
battle. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  close  of  the  last  chapter  left  us  verJ'  close  to  Manasras. 
By  noon  we  were  on  the  tield.  Jackson  was  there — he's  hem 
there  for  two  or  three  days.  His  desperate  situation  referred  to 
in  our  last  chapter,  has  been  relies-ed  by  Lee  with  Longstreet's 
corps.  We  wheel  into  line  on  his  right.  To  describe  the  alig'.t- 
ment  of  both  armies  now  would  require  that  we  examine  th.e 
histories.  We  have  not  the  time  nor  the  space  in  these  sketches 
to  do  so..  We  are  not  writing  a  history — only  telling  what  we 
saw  as  we  can  at  this  late  date  remember  it,  nothing  more.  My 
memory  may  be  at  fault  in  some  things  but  I  am  doing  the  best  I 
can  and  I  am  very  near  correct — therefore  the  reader  must  be 
content  with  just  what  the  writer  saw.  Our  brigade  is  on  Long- 
street's  extreme  left,  but  on  the  extreme  left  is  the  writer's 
regiment.  Now  if  you  have  the  idea  properly  in  your  mine'., 
this  throws  us  right  up  at  Jackson's  extreme  right.  Our  line  of 
battle,  when  formed,  was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V — onlv 
flared  out  at  an  angle  of  about  lOO  degrees  or  possibly  more. 
This  you  see  would  throw  us  at  the  apex  of  the  angle. 

There  was  some  fighting  in  our  front  but  nothing  that  could 
be  called  a  regular  engagement.  But  in  Jackson's  front  at  in- 
tervals the  work  was  quite  lively,  both  in  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  fact  is,  Jackson  was  never  hap.py,  if  there  were  any  yankees 
around,  unless  he  was  pegging  away  at  them — he  seemed  t(j 
think  they  were  made  to  be  shot  at.  Some  skirmishing  and 
some  artillery  firing  in  our  front;  about  dark  we  (the  Texas 
brigade)  made  a  charge  and  went  clear  tlirough  the.  enemy '.s 
lines,  and  when  we  discovered  our  position,  had  tlie  enemy  knov/n 
as  we  did,  we  were  cut  off  and  would  have  fallen  easy  prey- 
but  happily  our  officers  discovered  the  mistake  (that  we  had 
gone  too  far)  and  in  a  whisper  we  were  moved  out  bv  a  flank 
and  thus  averted  a   (otherwise)   serious  blunder.     We  fell  bac"!. 
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to  our  pro])cr  place  in  the  line  and  rested  for  the  night,  well 
knowing  that  many  of  us  would  be  in  eternity  (which  proved  to 
be  true)  before  the  sun  should  set  next  day.  Now,  dear  reader, 
if  you  are  not  an  old  soldier  you  have  struck  another  knot.  Can 
you  imagine  hov.''  you  would  feel  under  the  circumstances?  Al. 
night  we  lay  there  on  our  arms,  catching  a  few  snitches  of  sleep. 
as  the  night  flits  by.  While  awake  our  minds  are  engaged  in 
contemplating  the  serious  work  of  the  morrow  that  we  well  know- 
will  surely  come.  Some  of  our  boys  seem  to  be  careless  and  in- 
different regarding  it,  others  look  and  speak  in  serious  tones, 
and  seem  to  have  forbodings  that  they  will  be  killed.  One  man, 
a  lieutenant — G.  W.  Henry,  a  brother  of  Judge  Henry,  now  of 
Dallas  and  lately  on  our  supreme  bench,  also  a  brother  of  Col 
Jas.  F.  Henry,  now  of  Cleburne — said  he  knew  he  would  be 
killed.  Sure  enough  he  fell,  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a 
bulllet.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  men  to  have  a  presentment 
that  they  would  be  killed  in  battle  and  I  don't  remember  tliat  1 
ever  knew  of  a  case  that  failed  of  verification. 

The  new  day  finally  dawned  upon  us.  With  it  began  th^ 
active  preparations  of  both  armies,  maneuvering  and  arranging 
for  this  terrible  battle.  Pope  sends  dispatches  every  few  minutes 
— we  get  the  Washington  paper  next  morning  containing  them  — 
announcing  his  position  to  his  own  government. 

Some  of  them  are  quite  amusing  to  us  as  we  read  them  the 
next  day.  He  tells  his  government  just  how  he  has  the  rebels 
in  his  own  hands,  and  at  the  proper  moment  he's  going  to  close 
down  on  them.  Another  dispatch,  sent  at  1:15  p.  m.,  reads: 
"8000  prisoners  and  Lee  in  full  retreat.  Only  a  question  of  a  few 
hours,  and  the  whole  rebel  army  will  be  in  mv  hands."  This  i>. 
a  sample  of  the  dispatches  he  slushed  in  on  his  own  war  office 
at  Washington  until  about  3  p.  m.,  one  of  his  last  read  this  wa\  : 
"Rebels  badly  beaten;  send  200  ambulance  cars.  200  extra  sur- 
geons— " 

The  cars  and  surgeons  came  soon  next  morning.  Til  teli 
you  further  on  who  received  them  and  the  use  they  were  put  to, 
and  also  the  500  citizens  who  came  out  to  contemplate  the  scene 
and  look  at  Lee's  men  as  prisoners.  While  Pope  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  deceiving  his  government.  Lee,  Longstreet  and  Jackson 
were  getting  ready  to  throw  themselves  upon  him  like  an  ava- 
lanche. More  or  less  fighting  all  day.  but  no  general  attack 
until  about  4  p.  m.  Lee's  headquarters  were  in  an  open  spot  of 
ground  about  100  yards  from  this  writer's  position. 

There  the  old  man  sat,  grandly,  majestically  and  serenely 
iijxin  his  old  gray  horse,  Traveler.  Everything  is  now  about 
ready — couriers  and  aids  are  riding  to  and  fro.  To  the  right 
and  left  the  artillery  is  all  ready  and — one  long,  thundering  roll 
of  belching,  death  missies  go  screaming  all  along  the  line — 
almost  deafening.  The  guns  are  worked  as  fast  as  possible  for  a 
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few  minutes.  The  effect  upon  the  enemy's  Hue  is  most  terrific,car- 
rying  death  and  demoralization  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  tlw 
enemy.  Simultaneously  with  this  Lee  gives  the  order,  "For- 
ward." This  is  taken  up  by  the  major  generals  and  brigadier? 
and  regimental  commanders,  and  in  fifteen  seconds  of  time  it  is 
transferred  all  along  the  right  and  left,  eight  miles  in  all.  Awj'.v 
we  go  like  two  little  worlds  coming  together  the  whole  lire  ad- 
vance at  a  quick  pace  through  the  narrow  strip  of  timber,  as  we 
emerge  from  that  we  meet  the  fifth  New  York  zouaves — Dury- 
ee's,  1350  strong — this  is  official — our  regiment  was  even  450 
that  day ;  we  struck  that  regiment  square  in  front.  Wh'rn  we 
were  in  thirty  paces  of  them,  we  raised  the  rebel  yell  and  charged 
them.  They  wheeled  abou  and  run.  Why  they  gave  away  so 
quick  is  hard  to  tell,  imless  they  were  terrified  by  the  yell  we  gave. 
This  was  one  of  the  finest  looking  bodies  of  men  T  ever  saw.  not 
one  of  them  under  six  feet  in  height,  their  uniforms  was  what  is 
known  as  zouave,  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  night  gown  and  a 
bloomer  rig,  except  it  was  red  in  color  with  red  head  dress  with 
a  tassel  lianging  down  about  a  foot  from  the  crown.  From  the 
point  we  struck  them,  it  was  about  300  or  400  yards  to  Bull  Run 
creek;  of  all  the  running  I  ever  saw  in  a  battle  that  was  the 
swiftest. 

We  were  hard  after  them  and  popping  away  just  as  fast,  as 
we  could  fire  and  yelling  like  demonds.  Many  of  them  were  shot 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  while  up  in  the  air,  in  their  jumpings, 
they  would  turn  complete  summersaults  and  fall  with  their  feet 
forward.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  their  number  crossed 
the  creek — Bull  Run — now  I  am  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  creek  was  the  main  Bull  Run ;  or  a  large  tributary — and  the 
balance  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,,  the  most  of  them 
killed  before  they  got  to  the  creek.  We  shot  many  of  them  in 
the  creek  as  they  were  crossing.  Their  colonel  was  a  brave  man 
— mounted  on  his  horse  he  dashed  along  in  front  of  his  men, 
waving  his  hat  in  their  faces,  making  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  check  their  stampede,  but  without  avail.  Finally  he  gave  it 
up  and  popping  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  went  at  full  speea 
into  the  creek  and  over  the  hill  beyond,  the  bullets  flying  thick 
and  fast  around  him.  Our  casualties  in  this  part  of  the  battle 
was  not  very  great.  Col.  John  C.  Upton,  of  Columbus,  Texas, 
was  shot  dead  in  the  first  charge,  also  about  the  same  time  a 
youth,  little  Charlie  Hall,  his  mother's  only  child,  a  brave  and 
gallant  boy,  only  about  17  years  old.  was  killed.  I  met  in  Waco 
last  spring,  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  this  zouave  regiment, 
who  now  lives  in  Marlin.  He  confirmed  my  recollections  of  the 
strength  of  this  regiment  and  the  number  who  escaped.  I  asked 
him  why  thev  broke  into  a  panic  when  we  first  met  them.  His 
reply  was.  that  they  had  been  brought  up  there  especially  to 
fight  the  Texans,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  dread  and  he  said, 
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"when  you  men  raised  that  'onarthly  yell.'  and  come  at  us  with 
tJiat  determined  rush,  we  were  then  whipped." 

As  soon  as  we  could  cross  the  creek,  we  re-formed  our  lines 
and  moved  on  some  200  yards  when  we  struck  an  entrenched  line 
of  blue  coats.  There  we  charged  and  yelled  like  very  demons 
andfinallvdrovethem.but  attheseverest  cost.as  you  will  see.  While 
my  own  immediate  command  was  thus  engaged.the  whole  army, 
both  wings.all  along  the  line  is  equally  successful.  The  route  is 
complete,  equalling  the  first  "Bull  Run""  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  enemy"s  whole  line.  As  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  \'irginia 
hills,  looking  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  like  a  vast  ball  of  fire. 
Pope's  whole  army  is  in  full  retreat. 

The  gallant  Stewart  now  gets  in  his  work,  throwing  his 
cavalry  against  their  shattered  troops.  All  night  long  he  presses 
hard,  capturing  prisoners  by  the  thousands  and  driving  those 
who  are  so  fortimate  as  to  escape,  pell  mell  back  to  Washington. 
We  are  masters  of  the  whole  situation,  the  victory  seems  to  be 
complete.  We  assemble  about  dark,  call  the  roll  and  find  two- 
thirds  of  our  boys  have  gone  down  in  death  or  are  on  the  field 
wounded.  As  this  writer  was  passing  over  the  field  that  night 
looking  for  our  wounded,  administering  to  their  comfort,  he 
passed  a  woimded  yankee,  with  both  legs  broken.  He  begged 
me  for  water  and  I  gave  him  my  canteen,  which  was  full,  he 
gave  me  in  return,  his  haversack,  with  three  days  rations  of  hard 
bread,  bacon,  ground  coffee  and  sugar,  also  a  small  coffee  boiler, 
I  went  down  to  the  creek  and  made  up  a  fire  and  made  and  drank 
that  boiler  full  of  coffee.  Oh,  how  I  enjoyed  it;  the  first  sure 
enough  coffee  I  had  drank  in  many  long  weeks.  I  then  stretched 
myself  out  there  on  the  groimd  and  slept  as  sweetly  as  a  litO.e 
babe  till  daylight,  with  hundreds  of  dead  around  me. 

Referring  to  the  fact  of  giving  the  wounded  prisoner  mv 
canteen  full  of  water,  allow  me  to  say  to  those  who  know  noth- 
inr^  o^  war,  that  there  is  nothing  strange  about  that.  All  true 
soldiers,  true  men,  will  ever  administer  to  the  relief  of  suffering 
enemies  and  always  respect  an  unfortunate  foe.  Many  times 
during  the  war,  I  met  w'ith  and  sometimes  had  charge  of  prison- 
ers— and  I  am  happy  now  in  the  thought,  that  I  never  failed  to 
meet  out  kindness  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

As  stated  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  former  chapter, Pope's 
grand  army  was  completely  routed  and  virtually  demolished, 
and  at  dark  was  rushing. 

Back  to  Washington  helter-skelter, 
To  find  a  place  of  shelter, 
from  pursuit  of  Stewart's  cavalry.  Pope  succcilc  1  in  rallying 
a  large  part  of  his  fleeing  army  at  a  point  about  lo  or  15  nnles 
from  Washington,  known  as  Ox  Hill  or  Germantown,  \^•hcre  he 
made  a  stand  iov  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  army  from  rushing 
into  Washington.  Jackson  proceeded  with  his  characteristic 
swiftness,  and  by  the  time  Pope  got  his  line  formed,  old  Stone- 
wall was  thundering  away  at  him  again  and  gave  him  another 
sound  dubbing,  killing  two  of  his  best  fighting  generals,  viz. : 
The  noted  Phil  Kearney  and  Gen.  I.  I.  Stevens,  driving  him 
(Pope)    pell   mell   into   Washington. 

Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  remained  upon  the  field  of  battle 
for  one  day  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies. 
and  also  to  bury  the  dead  of  both.  This  writer  was  on  the 
burial  detail,  and  took  part  in  the  sad  duty  of  gathering  up  the 
brave  boys  whose  jolly  voices  were  now  hushed  forever,  and 
laying  them  beneath  the  soil  of  this  celebrated  field  of  strife — 
Manassas — there  to  lie  until  the  last  great  day. 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  an  old  soldier.  I  will  here  describe, 
for  your  benefit,  a  battlefield  funeral :  A  grave  is  dug  upon  the 
field  about  seven  feet  long.  The  breadth  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  corpses  to  go  in.  Sometimes  we  la'.-  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  in  one  grave,  side  by  side.  IF  ve  have  or  can  procure  a 
blanket  we  spread  it  over  them,  and  the'^  >'e  fill  the  grave  up  and 
if  possible,  put  some  mark  to  indicate  who  are  here  buried. 
While  engaged  in  this  v.ork  ve  feel  sadlv,  and  our  warmest  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  tl.e  l)(:rer:\e  1  ores  at  home,  either  wife  or  par- 
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ents — and  often  both.  And  then  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers, 
we  write  a  letter  to  their  famihes,  giving  them  all  the  facts  re- 
garding the  last  days  of  their  earthly  existence,  and  telling  them 
how  nobly  they  bore  themselves  in  action  dying  as  a  soldier  loves 
to  die — bravely  fighting  for  the  cause  he  loved. 

Many  interesting  episodes  in  connection  with  this  battle' 
might  here  be  related  that  would  doubtless  interest  the  young 
reader,  but  as  we  find  these  reminescences  already  extending 
far  beyond  what  we  anticipated  in  the  beginning,  we  must  for- 
bear. 

The  field  being  cleared  of  the  wounded,  who  are  as  well  pro- 
vided for  as  it  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  the  dead  all 
buried  and  the  captured  property  all  collected,  v^^e.  with  only 
one-third  of  the  men  we  carried  into  this  battle,  move  on  in  the 
direction  of  Washington  to  overtake  Jackson,  who  by  this  time 
has  driven  Pope  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  back  on  thai 
city.  W  move  on  up  to  the  former  residence  ( i.  e. ).  near  to  it 
— of  Gen.  Lee.  known  in  history  as  Arlington  Heights. 

Now  Pope  is  as  completely  "done  for"  as  McClellan  was  at 
Harrison's  landing  sixty  days  before.  Popular  sentiment,  out- 
side of  his  army,  had  taken  all  direction  of  military  matters  out 
of  ^NlcClellan's  hands,  yet  he  was  immensely  popular  with  the 
rank  and  file.  Pope,  with  his  blowhard  jingo  inuendos — throwm 
out  here  and  there,  very  much  in  the  style  of  some  modern  poli- 
ticians we  have  read  of  —  succeeded  in  impressing  the  popular 
mind  north  with  the  idea  that  McClellan's  slow  motions  and  inag- 
gressivenesshad  ultimated  in  his  ignoble  and  humilating  defeat  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  that  if  Jic  had  charge  of  the  army  he 
would  swoop  down  on  Richmond  and  crush  out  the  rebellion  in 
ninety  days  and  "hang  ]efi  Davis  to  a  sour  apple  tree."  Hence 
the  popular  demand  was  for  Pope  to  be  put  in  command.  Now 
here  he  is  driven  back  to  Washington  with  both  wings  dragging 
the  ground,  one  eye  out,  his  nose  mashed  and  bleeding,  his  front 
teeth  all  knocked  out  and  the  remainder  of  his  army  shivering 
with  demoralization  in  the  suburbs  of  their  capital  city  with  the 
victorious  rebels  standing  in  a  most  threatening  attitude  in  full 
view  of  their  capital.  Something  must  be  done  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  the  troops  in  their  army — the  men  ^yho 
carry  the  guns  and  do  the  fighting — hence,  an  order  is  speedily 
issued  from  the  war  office  in  Washington,  placing  ^IcClellan  in 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  around  Washington.  This 
virtually  placed  McClellan  in  command  of  his  old  army,  who 
were  then  in  and  around  Washington,  and  virtually  leaves  Pope 
without  a  command.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  "bragado- 
cio-headf]uarters-in-the-saddle-Pope,"  the  same  Pope,  who  on 
the  day  that  Lee  was  driving  him  pell  mell  back  to  Washington, 
wired  his  government  that  he  had  lo.ooo  prisoners  and  that  Lee 
was  in  full  retreat  and  to  send  200  extra  ambulance  cars  and 
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200  extra  surgeons.  They  came  next  morning-  early  by  rail  and 
run  right  into  our  hands  as  did  also  some  500  citizens,  who  had 
come  out  to  contemplate  the  great  victory.  This  writer  had  a 
hand  in  receiving  them,  which  w^as  done  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  known  to  the  art  of  war. 

To  describe  their  astouishment  at  the  open  arms  reception 
they  received  at  our  hands,  v/ovtld  require  a  power  far  beyon.'! 
our  ability.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  everything  they  brought  was 
gladly  received  and  the  surgeons  were  all  put  to  work  on  thei'- 
own  wotmded  and  the  500  citizens  to  digging  graves  in  the  hot 
burning  August  sun. 

Now,  returning  to  our  army  which  is  overlooking  the  Fed^ 
eral  capitol  from  Arlington  Heights,  — ( i.  e.),  near  by —  we, 
the  rank  and  file,  understand  that  Stonewall  is  anxious  to  go  right 
into  Washington  and  dictate  terms  of  peace  in  their  own  capitol. 
That  we  could  have  gone  there  without  much  trouble,  I  presume, 
is  a  conceded  fact,  but  our  policy,  whether  correct  or  not,  will 
ever  remain  a  question,  "was  to  be  let  alone." 

After  spending  some  half  a  day  here  in  close  proximitv  to 
Washington,  we  finally  turned  our  front  up  the  Potomac  river, 
on  what  is  known  as  the  first  invasion  of  Maryland.  I  neglected 
to  tell  you  in  the  proper  place,  that  as  we  moved  into  battle  two 
days  before  at  Manassnas,  Gen.  Lee's  horse  took  fright  at  some 
bursting  shells  and  threw  the  old  general  to  the  ground  badly 
sprained  both  hands  and  otherwise  hurting  him  so  that  for  some 
days  the  old  man  was  unable  to  use  his  hands  or  ride  horseback, 
so  he  had  to  be  hauled  in  an  ambulance  wagon.  We  k-now  notii- 
ing  of  this  mishap  until  today.  While  we  were  resting  near 
Arlington  Heights,  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  grand  old  hero  for  some  two  or  three  hours.  Wha! 
a  privilege  to  be  near  his  person,  to  look  at  and  study  his  form 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  to  catch  an  occasional 
word  as  it  falls  from  his  lips.  There  he  stands,  both  hands  are 
encased  in  what  seems  to  be  a  poltice ;  he  is  unable  to  use  his 
hands  and  liis  servant  feeds  him  like  a  helpless  babe.  As  he  i- 
dictating  to  his  adjutant  general  his  orders  for  the  movemenl: 
into  Maryland,  Gen.  Hood  is  also  near  by  with  his  sadly  smiling 
countenance,  speaking  to  the  Texas  boys  in  the  ranks,  assuring 
them  of  his  confidence  in  them  as  soldiers,  and  how  proud  he  is  oe 
them.  Some  time  in  the  afternoon  n-e  start  on  the  move  up  the 
Potomac  river  in  the  direction  of  -^f  Leesburg. 

I  suppose  Gen.  Jackson's  wish  to  go  into  Washington  had 
not  been  concurred  in  by  the  pr<-n I'-'ng-  authority.  Just  wdiat 
authority  there  was  for  saying  that  ^-^^-kson  favoring  pursuing 
the  retreating  army  into  Washington  I  am  u-able  to  sav  at  this, 
late  date,  but  there  is  vo  question  in  mv  mind  but  that  if  Jackson 
had  been   in   supre;r.e  ommand  that  he  would   have  made   the 
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effort,  and  he  would  have  charged  Harrison's  landing  sixty  days 
before. 

The  next  chapter  will  give  yon  some  idea  of  the  Alarylaiitt 
campaign,  what  took  us  there,  what  we  saw  and  what  we  did, 
and  why  and  how  we  left  Maryland. 

Notithstanding  the  fact  that  our  regiment  had  suffere«i 
so  severely  at  Manassnas,  havnig  lost  about  two-thirds  of  our 
number  in  killed  and  wounded,  we  are  now  as  jolh-  as  a  troop 
of  school  boys ;  nearly  all  the  companies  receive  a  few  accessions, 
by  the  return  of  some  of  our  boys  from  the  hospital  who  ha«t 
been  either  sick  or  wounded  in  the  battles  around  Richmoiu:. 
Then  we  were  in  a  new  (to  us)  part  of  the  state,  and  we  see  ne\7 
sights  every  day,  and  we  understand  Maryland  is  ready  to  link 
her  fortunes  on  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  take  "pot 
luck''  with  Jeff  Davis  and  his  army.  And  we  are  going  over 
there,  not  to  make  war  on  her,  but  to  ''make  love"  to  her.  Au«' 
before  we  take  up  the  line  of  march  from  near  Arlington  we  are 
made  fully  acquainted  with  the  intended  movements  of  the  army. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

From  Arlington  Heights  we  turned  our  course  up  the  Poto- 
mac river  to  Leesburg.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  far  this  place 
is  from  Washington  but  I  think  it  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
I  am  not  now  certain  as  to  the  time  it  required  to  reach  Leesburg, 
but  I  think  it  was  reached  the  second  night  after  leaving  Arling- 
ton. One  thing  I  distinctly  remembef  that  we  marched  through 
the  town  after  dark. All  the  ladies  in  the  town  were  out  on  the 
side  walk  to  greet  us,  and  give  us  words  of  cheer,  and  I  think 
they  must  have  had  all  their  country  cousins  in  the  city  on  a 
visit,  for  it  seems  to  me  I  never  saw  so  manv  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  town,  in  my  life ;  every  door,  every  window 
and  the  front  yards  and  side  walks  were  full  of  women,  young 
ladies  and  girls.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  a  white  handker- 
chief, and  how  they  did  wave  those  handkerchiefs  at  us !  and 
how  they  did  cheer  us !  Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  wave 
their  babies  at  us.  How  we  did  yell  in  response !  I  guess  it 
was  moonlight,  because  I  well  remember  we  saw  the  people 
plainly.  Moving  on  through  the  town,  we  bivouacked  down 
near  the  river  for  the  night.  ( )ur  crossing  on  the  river  was  near 
Ball's  Bluff,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  Gen.  Evans 
with  his  Mississippi  brigade,  whipped  Gen.  Baker  the  year  be- 
fore completelv  destroying  Baker's  command,  and  also  killing 
Gen.  Baker.     I  think  he  was  from  California. 

I  will  have  to  refer  my  readers  to  some  authentic  history  of 
this  celebrated  battle,  as  I  did  not  take  part  in  it,  except  that  we 
gave  them  an  AWFUL  whipping.  As  I  now  remember,  we 
moved  down  to  the  Potomac  where  the  army  was  crossing  over 
to  the  Maryland  side.  It  was  about  noon  before  our  brigade 
started  across,  but  this  writer  had  found  a  small  pumpkin  that 
morning,  and  determined  to  try  and  cook  it  some  way,  so  find- 
ing an  old  Tin  cofifee  pot  some  one  had  dropped,  he  built  a 
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lire  down  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  no  mistake  we  got  it 
boiled  (done  I  reckon)  and  I  suppose  I  ate  it.  but  the  only  thing 
I  remember  distinctly  now,  is  that  I  burnt  my  fingers  very 
severely  in  grabbing  the  pot  with  my  hands  to  keep  it  from 
turning  over.  Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  my  young  readers  about 
crossing  the  river — how  it  actually  was — but  I  can't  do  it,  but 
will  do" the  best  I  can:  Now,  imagine  a  river  (as  I  remember 
it)  about  500  yards  wide,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep, 
the  water  very  swift.  Now  it  is  just  as  full  of  men  as  it  can 
be  for  600  or  700  yards,  up  and  down,  yelling  and  singing  all 
sorts  of  war  and  jolly  songs,  and  in  this  connection  you  must 
find  room  for  eight  or  twelve  regimental  bands  in  the  river  all 
the  time,  the  drums  beating,  the  horns  a  tootin"  and  the  fifes  a 
screaming,  possibly  every  one  of  them  on  a  different  air,  some 
*'Dixie."  some  "My  Maryland.  My  Maryland,"  some  "The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind  Me,"  seme  "Yankee  Doodle."  All  the  men  are 
apparently  jolly.  I.  at  leas:,  did  not  feel  very  jollv,  though  I 
imagine  some  of  them  contemplated  the  serious  side 
of  the  situation.  While  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  movement,  and  believe  it  would  ultimate  in  a  great 
advantage  to  our  cause.  }et  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  suppress  a,  feeling  of  sadness  as  I  beheld  this  vast 
concourse,  of  humanity  wading  the  river,  so  full  of  music  and 
apparently  never  once  thinking  that  their  feet  (many  of  them) 
would  never  press  the  soil  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac 
again.  These  were  my  cogitations  as  I  cooked  my  little  pimip- 
kin  and  sucked  m\^  burnt  fingers  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  About 
noon,  as  I  now  remember  the  hour,  it  came  the  turn  of  the  Texas 
brigade  to  cross  over.  In  we  bulged,  our  bands  playing,  and 
the  boys  yellin',  as  jolly  as  any  who  had  gone  before  or  any  who 
came  after  us.  Now  we  are  on  the  Maryland  soil.  A  few  hours 
march  brings  us  to  Fredrick  City,  a  beautiful  town  about  the 
size  of  Hillsboro,  as  I  now  remember.  \\"e  halt  find  camp  on  the 
Monococy  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  cit}"  and  near  the  rail- 
road bridge,  a  very  large  and  costly  bridge  built  on  stone  piers 
from  one  high  bank  to  another.  \\'e  remain  there  some  twenty- 
four  hours,  possibly  longer,  until  Gen.  Lee  could  blow  the 
bridge  up.  \\hen  the  explosives  were  put  under  it,  it  fell  to 
pieces  with  a  fearful  crash.  This  was  done,  to  check  the  Feder- 
als in  their  pursuit  of  us  when  we  moved  on.  But  I  suppose 
they  had  a  temporary  bridge  there  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
we  left  it.  \\  hile  we  were  there  on  the  ^lonococy  river.  Gen. 
Hood  gave  us  a  verbal  order  to  go  into  the  river  v»-ith  our  clothes 
on  and  wash  the  dirt  out  of  them.  Now,  remember  this  is 
about  the  6thi  or  7th  of  September,  and  we  have  been  out  of 
Richmond  a  full  month  and  "••:>  have  on  the  same  clothes :  pants, 
japket  and  shirt,  nothing  r:':"e.  through  , the,  dust,  and  mud 
marching,   fighting   and    slee;;i"g..pn .  the.gro.und.     Some,  times 
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the  dust  is  so  dense  you  can't  see  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  you. 
We  also  have  some  kind  of  head  cover,  either  an  old  piece  of  a 
hat  or  an  old  cap  and  if  we  have  not  worn  them  out,  we  have 
some  sort  of  footwear,  in  the  shape  of  old  army  shoes,  biit  many 
of  us  are  bare- footed. 

Now.  gentle  reader.  J  have  never  told  you  anything-  about 
the  ''Confederate  bug,"  I  will  have  to  give  you  a  special  chap- 
ter on  this  bug. ,  \Vhile  he  played  an  important  part  in  both 
armies,  J  have  not  the  time  just  now  to  pay  my  respects  to  him 
in  a  manner  that. would  do  him  justice,  but  be  patient,  you  shall 
soon  know  his .  character,  and  pedigree  as  well.  There  is  an- 
other bug,  but  he  is  not  our  bug.  he  is  a  sort  of  a  hump  should- 
ered, shad-bellied  concern,  neither  insect  nor  animal;  i  will  tell 
you  about  both  of  them  soon  in  a  chaptei*  especially  devoted  to 
bugs.  , 

.\s  above  stated,  we  were  ordered  (merely  a  suggestion) 
to  go  in. and  wash  off.  In  we  went  and  I  guess  we  got  a  portion 
of  the  du.st  out  of  our  clothes.  We  then  came  out  and  stood  in 
the  sun  and  dried. off..  I  suppose  a  novelist  would  say  that  we 
made  a  dressed  ablution ;  well  if  you  prefer,  you  can  read  it  that 
we  went  into  the  river  and  "abluted."  The  next  evening  we 
left  Fredrick  Citv  and  moved  west,  on  what  is  known  as  Wash- 
ington pike,  the  finest  road  I  ever  saw.  60  feet  wide,  finely  maca- 
damized, up  and  down  hill,  across  the  vallevs  and  even  where 
the  little  streams  cross  the  road,  there  is  a  nice  little  trough  for 
w'ater  to  run  in.  Imagine  a  nicely  paved  road  60  feet  wide  and 
as  smooth  as  'he  best  paved  sidewalk.  We  are  now  moving  on 
this  road  in  the  direction  of  Boonsboro  and  Hagertown — I  have 
no  map  before  me,  but  I  suppose  we  moved  along  this  road  20 
or  25  miles — a  most  beautiful  country,  beautiful  valleys  and  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Many  pretty  little  towns — I  have 
forgotten  the  names  of  .most  of  them — we  march  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  Two  wagon  trains  move  along  side  by  side  in  the 
center  of  this  road.  Then  on  either  side  is  a  line  o'f  infantry 
in  four  ranks,  this  order  of  march  is  necessarv  to  protect  our 
trains.  You  must  remember  that  we  are  west  of  Washington 
and  marching  west,  which  leaves  the  vankee  army  behind  us. 
McClellan  is  now  in  command  of  the  Federal  armv  and  is  doing 
everything  m  his  power  to  reorganize  Pope  s  shattered  army 
and  putting  it  in  shape  to  pursue  ns.  fust  at  this  time'  old  St'one- 
v^'all  deflects  to^the  left  and  invests  Harner's  Ferry,  where  Gen. 
Miles  is  in.cpmr^iand  of  11,000  men,  with  70  pieces  of  artillery 
and  20,000  stai;id  of  .smairarms  (this  is  official. ").';  Twill,  a  little 
further  on,  tell  you  more  about  what' Stonewell  did  a  few  d'avs 
later.,,  .  '  "       .  .  .       '   '  '  "  ';■     '  "' /' 

Lee's  army  is^  now  ip  a  sacllv  worn  and  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, and  really  onlv  about  32,000  men  that  are  in  coiVditidn  for 
battle  and  many  of  them  are  barefooted,  foot-sore  and  almost  na- 
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ked.  as  they  had  not  changed  clothes  since  they  left  Richmond, 
near  five  weeks  before,  yet  we  were  ready  to  follow  Gen.  Lee 
anywhere  he  thought  proper  to  lead  us. 

We  passed  over  South  Mountain  at  Boonsboro.  (it  is  said 
that  Daniel  Boone,  of  Kentucky  fame,  once  camped  there)  and 
on  to  Hagerstown.  where  we  camped  for  two  or  three  days,  wait- 
ing for  Maryland  to  respond  to  Gen.  Lee's  proclamation.  Now, 
I  must  tell  you  why  we  went  into  Maryland.  It  seemed  ♦^'~- be  well 
understood  that  Maryland  was  as  strong  in  her  Southern  senti- 
ment as  \  irginia.  and  all  she  needed  was  a  chance  to  show  her 
her  hand.  She  had  already  sent  many  regiments  in  to  our  army, 
among  them  the  commands  of  Generals  Elzy  and  Bushrod  John- 
son, besides  many  had  come  over  in  Virginia  in  an  independend- 
ent  way  and  had  joined  our  army,  choosing  such  commanders  as 
suited  their  fancy.  Gen.  Archer,  of  the  Tennessee  brigade,  and 
who  at  one  time  was  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Texas,  was  a  Mary- 
lander.  Therefore  we  cjnfidently  expected  that  when  we 
marched  into  the  state  it  would  rise  tip  en  masse  and  fill  our  de- 
pleted ranks.  But  we  were  destined  to  be  sadly  dissapointed  in 
our  calculations.  While  Maryland  was  friendly  to  us  and  doubt- 
less her  heart  was  very  warm  toward  the  southern  catise,  yet, 
the  romance  had  abotit  all  vanished  from  their  patriotic  senti- 
ments, war  was  now  a  reality  ;  they  had  learned  that  war  meant 
fight  and  fight  meant  kill  and  kill  meant  to  be  dead.  Eighteen 
htmdred,  I  think,  was  about  the  number  that  joined  our  army 
at  this  time  from  Maryland. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  reflecting 
on  the  southern  sentiment  that  dominated  the  breasts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mar\'land.  I  doubt  not,  they  were  as  warm  in  their  feel- 
ings as  the  people  of  Virginia.  Hundreds  of  her  more  promin- 
ent citizens  were  arrested  by  the  federal  government  and  held  in 
prison  most  of  the  time  dtiring  the  war.  At  Hagerstown  lived 
a  very  prominent  man.  Dr.  McGill,  noted  for  his  intelligence  and 
warm  sottthern  principles.  He  was  arrested  and  held  a  prisoner 
all  through  the  war  in  Fort  Warren.  His  datighter  Mollie,  now 
Mrs.  Mollie  McGill  Rosenberg,  of  Galveston,  after  the  war  some 
years  married  Col.  Henry  Rosenberg,  now  deceased,  a  most 
prosperous  business  man  of  Galveston.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  him  personally  many  years  ago.  His  widow  now  resides 
in  (lalveston  and  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  L'.  D.  C.'s  in 
Wilmington.  N.  C,  she  was  elected  vice  president  of  that  order— 
"worthy  daughter  of  a  noble  sire." 

We  remained  at  Hagerstown  (i.  e.,  the  most  of  Lee's  army) 
for  about  two  days.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  with  his  division,  is  left  at 
Boonsboro  to  guard  the  passage  at  that  point.  As  I  remember 
dates,  about  the  13th  of  Septe-^iber  Hill  notifies  Lee  that  McClel- 
lan  is  approaching  in  battle  array.  On  the  14th  Gen.  Lee  moved 
back  to  Boonsboro,  reaching  th.ere  some  time  in  the  earlv  after- 
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noon.  Just  here  a  little  episode  I  will  relate :  Gen.  Evans,  of 
Ball's  Bluff  fame,  who  was  Gen.  Hood's  superior  officer  for  the 
time,  had,  for  some  trivial  cause,  placed  Gen.  Hood  under  arrest 
a  few  days  before  this,  which  fact  gave  great  offence  to  our  Tex- 
as boys.  Now,  as  we  were  approaching  the  battlefield  at  Boons- 
boro,  we  wanted  Hood  to  lead  us,  and  we  were  seriously  consid- 
ering the  matter  of  stacking  arms  until  Hood  was  released  from 
arrest.  As  I  now  remember,  our  line  officers  were  as  much  ex- 
cited over  Hood's  arrest  as  we  (the  rank  and  file)  were.  About 
this  time  Gen.  Lee  passed  us  riding  to  the  front.  We  all  called 
out  to  him  that  we  wanted  Gen.  Hood  to  lead  us  into  battle.  We 
soon  passed  Lee  and  Evans,  who  were  in  conversation.  Evans 
seemed  to  be  very  much  agitated.  Lee  seemed  to  be  talking  in 
his  quiet  way.  As  we  moved  by  we  divined  the  subject  they 
were  discussing.  Gen.  Hood  was  riding  along  in  the  rear  of  our 
command ;  our  eyes  were  fixed  on  Lee.  Finally,  as  Hood  rode 
up  to  where  Lee  and  Evans  were.  Gen.  Lee  spoke  to  Hood,  say- 
ing, "John,  take  command  of  your  men."  Oh,  my,  you  should 
have  heard  the  shouts  that  reverberated  along  that  mountain 
range.  "Hurrah  for  Gen,  Lee!  Hurrah  for  Gen.  Hood!  Go 
to  h — 1  Evans !"  was  repeated  a  hundred  times  by  every  man  in 
the  command  as  Hood  rode  by  us  to  the  head  of  his  brigade,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  thrown  into  line  of  battle.  We  never 
saw  or  heard  of  Evans  after  that  hour. 

Now,  this  writer  wants  it  distinctly  understood  that  while 
he  cheeered  most  heartily,  he  did  not  use  that  "cuss"  word  hint- 
ed at  above. 

In  the  next  I  will  tell  you  of  the  battle  at  Boonsboro,  and 
the  retreat  to  Sharpsburg. 


CHAPTER  XM. 

The  last  chapter  closed' with  our  lines  formed  for  action  at 
Boonsboro  on  September  14th.  Our  brigade  was  maneuvered 
and  moved  from  one  point  to  another  on  the  mountain  up  and 
down,  all  the  evening  under  fire  from  both  artillery  and  small 
arms,  sometimes  in  very  close  proximity  to  the  eneiny,  sometimes 
in  full  view  of  the  charges  and  counter-charges  made  at  differ- 
ent parts  along  the  line  of  battle ;  but  as  my  memory  now  reaches 
back,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  so  far  as  results  to  either  side 
it  was  not  much  of  a  battle.  True,  there  was  a  constant  roar  of 
both  small  arms  and  artillery,  but  when  night  put  a  quietus  to 
operations  both  armies  seemed  not  to  have  accomplished  any- 
thing further  than  to  kill  and  wound  a  few  of  each  other. 

Really,  it  was  not  a  place  to  fight  a  battle  and  I  suppose  all 
Gen.  Lee  wished  to  do  was  to  put  a  temporary  check  on  ^IcClel- 
lan,  who  was  now  in  chief  command  of  the  federal  troops  once 
more,  the  great  Bombastes  -  Furioso  Pope  having  been 
bound  up  in  red  tape  and  decently  laid  away  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  One  thing  of  note,  however,  occurred  here  this 
evening  that  I  will  mention.  You  mav  have  seen  some  account 
of  it  in  history,  and  yet  possibly  you  have  forgotten  it.  I  refer 
to  the  loss  of  a  dispatch  bv  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  whom  you  may  re- 
member I  told  you  recentlv  had  been  left  by  Gen.  Lee  to  guard 
the  gap  at  Boonsboro  while  we  were  at  Hagerstown.  Lee  had 
sent  (^en.  Hill  an  order  which  he  (  Hill)  lost  that  evening  on  the 
battlefield.  It  was  found  next  morning  by  the  federals,  and 
from  its  contents  ]\IcClellan  was  put  in  possession  of  Gen.  Lee's 
plans  for  the  immediate  future,  which  was  a  verv  valuable  doc- 
ument to  the  federal  commander.  This  incident  led  in  some  way 
to  verv  unpleasant  relations  between  Lee  and  Hill,  which  resulted 
in  Hill's  being  sent  to  the  western  (Bragg's)  armv.  Of  course 
this  was  an  unfortunate  mishap,  in  so  far  as  Gen.  Hill  losing  the 
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paper  was  concerned,  but  as  we  understood  it  in  the  ranks  it 
came  very  near  depriving  Hill  of  his  commission.  But  for  the 
fact  that  Gen. "Hill  was  a  brother-in-law, of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
the  results  might  have  been  mpreseve.re.  Don't  understand  me 
that,  there  were  any  suspicions  of.  unfaithfulness  against  .Gen'. 
H.ill ;  only  carelessness,  and  possibly  not  even  that— -maybe  ;a 
jnisliap  hard  to  provide  against.  Just  after  dark  that  night  and 
when  everything  was  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard,.  Col.  B.  F.  Carter, 
of  the  Fourth  Texas  regiment,  came  to  our  regiment  and  called 
for  two  men,  for  what  purpose  I  did  not  understand.  This 
writer  and  another  man  were  detailed  and  ordered  to  follow 
him.  He  carried  us  down  the  mountain  some  300  or  40Q  yards 
from  where  we  lay  iji  line,  through  a  thick  brush  to  ,a  fence 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  We  were  halted  at  the  fence,  be- 
yond which  was  open  ground  and  about  100  yards  beyond  the 
fence  was  a  line  of  Federals.  Some  were  standing  up,  with  the 
line  officers  on  horseback,  but  the  most  of  them  were  lying  down. 
Myself  and  comrade  were  placed  in  the  corne>r  of  the  fence  with 
our  guns  pointing  through  the  cracks  between  the  rails.  When 
we  were  thus  posted  Col.  Carter  ordered  us  to  remain  there  and 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  to  keep  very  quiet,  and  if 
they  should  advance  to  wait  until  their  line  was  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  fence  and  then  fire  and  fall  back  in  all  possible  haste 
to  our  command.  We  sat  there  I  suppose  for  an  hour,  or  pos- 
sibly two  hours,  conversing  in  a  whisper  and  calculating  the 
chances  of  escape  should  they  advance  upon  us  and  should  we 
wait  until  they  were  within  twenty  feet  of  us  before  we  fell 
back.  Now,  I  want  to  say  right,  here  that  I  got  the  biggest 
scare  of  the  war  right  there.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  got  as 
large  as  an  ox  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  enemy  knew  we 
w^ere  in  that  fence  corner  looking  at  them  and  that  if  they  moved 
up  there  we  were  shure  to  be  killed.  A  kind  of  nervous  de- 
moralization seemed  to  take  complete  control  of  me.  but  I  was 
very  careful  to  keep  it  concealed   from  my  comrade. 

I  talked  to  him  as  though  I  wanted  them  to  come  so  I  could 
get  to  take  deliberate  aim  at  one  and  know  I  had  killed  him.  ( I 
found  out  a  month  later  that  m_\"  comrade  was  as  bad  or  worse 
scared  than  .1  was.) 

Did  you  ever  walk  through  or  near  a  gravevard  when  a  boy 
and  whistle  to  keep  up  your  courage?  Finally. the  Yankee  officer 
called  in  a  low  tone,  "Attention !"  and  they  were  all  on  their  feet 
at  once.  "Guide  center;  forward,  march!"  We  thought  they 
.were  coming  toward  us.  Every  hair  on  my  head  stood  up  like 
a  porcupine's  quills.  We  could  not  tell  for  the  life  of  us  whether 
they  were  moving  toward  us  or  aw.ay  from  us  until  they  had 
gone  sonje  twenty-five  or  thirty  steps.  Greatly  to  our  relief, 
we  found  thev.were  moying  in  an, opposite  direction.  I  neyer 
felt , so  happy  in  my.  lif^,,  and  in  a  few  mintit^s  my  scare,  went  oft' 
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and  I  felt  like  I  could  whip  a  whole  line  of  Yanks,  especially 
when  they  were  out  of  my  reach.  We  were  soon  called  back  to 
our  command  and  about  midnight  we  began  what  I  suppose  you 
might  call  a  retreat.  We  moved  toward  Sharpsburg,  crossing 
the  Antietam  river  about  sun  up.  and  a  little  way  after  crossing 
it  we  formed  a  line  of  battle,  between  the  town  and  river,  about 
three  miles  from  the  Potomac.  All  day  we  were  in  line.  The 
Federals  pursue  us  and  form  their  line  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river;  both  armies  are  now  arranging  for  what  promises  to  be 
another  severe  battle. 

Our  sharp-shooters  are  all  along  the  river  on  the  river  bank, 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  Xlie  rattling  of  musketry  is  .at 
times  very  interesting,  now  and  then  the  booming  of  artillery  and 
the  whizzing  of  shell  remind  us  that  the  terrible  conflict  is  com- 
ing. From  some  cause  we  have  no  rations ;  why  ?  I  cannot  at 
this  late  date  tell,  but  I  know  we  had  none.  I  remember  break- 
ing into  a  deserted  dwelling,  but  found  nothing  but  some  pickles 
and  apple  butter.  I  thought  the  apple  butter  the  best  thing  I  ever 
tasted.  About  noon  Gen.  Lee  had  the  news  read  to  us  that  Jack- 
son had  just  captured  Harper's  ferry  with  11,000  men,  20,000 
stand  of  small  arms  and  70  pieces  of  artillery.  We  yelled,  but 
,^till  we  were  hungry;  thus  passed  away  the  15th.  Next  day 
was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  15th.  exceot  that  each  army  had 
their  lines  more  definitely  formed  and  our  friends  in  blue  had 
effected  a  crossing  of  a  good  part  of  their  armv  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Antietam  river.  More  or  less  skirmishing  all  day  the 
i6th.  Jackson  has  been  moving  to  join  us  ever  since  Harper's 
ferry  fell  on  the  15th.  He  reached  us  tonight,  and  all  night  he 
is  engaged  in  forming  his  line.  As  dark  on  the  i6th  closes 
down  upon  us  the  two  lines  where  this  writer  was  were  about 
400  yards  apart.  About  9  p.  m.  our  regimental  commander, 
Capt.  Ike  Turner,  concluded  that  the  enemy  was  trying  to  ad- 
vance their  lines  under  cover  of  darkness — starlight  only.  This 
writer  was  detailed  to  call  for  one  volunteer  from  each  company, 
ten  men,  and  to  take  them  and  go  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  apprehension.  Now,  you  must  re- 
member that  was  the  first  time  since  I  left  old  Concord  church, 
in  Liberty  county,  that  I  had  commanded  anything  except  one 
gim.  So,  of  course,  for  the  time  I  felt  that  to  some  extent  the 
success  of  the  South  rested  upon  mv  shoulders.  So  away  we 
went,  eleven  of  us.  to  feel  for  McClellan's  army.  We  felt  of  it, 
and  it  felt  of  us.  too.  We  advanced  carefullv  along  for  about 
300  yards  through  some  open  woods — no  underbrush — and  the 
first  thing  we  knew  we  were  right  up  at  the  Yankee  pickets. 
'Ihev  thought  we  were  their  own  men  until  we  were  I'io-ht  on 
them.  Then  the  ball  opened  and  I  recall  there  was  about  the 
hottest  fight  of  the  war  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  considering 
the   number   engaged.     We   all   got   mixed   up   until   we   hardly 
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knew  each  other  apart  in  the  darkness.  The  blaze  from  their 
guns  was  bhnding  to  us.  yet  we  kept  pegging  away.  This  lasted 
I  suppose  for  full  fifteen  minutes,  wdien  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  enemy  ceased  firing  and  vanished.  Where  they  went 
to  or  what  became  of  them  we  could  not  tell,  only  they  were  gone 
except  about  half  a  dozen  dead  ones,  and  we  had  lost  five  of  our 
bovs,  all  killed.  In  the  melee  we  lost  our  bearings ;  as  we  were 
consulting  about  this, our  commander  sent  for  us  to  return.  When 
we  got  back  he  complimented  us  for  what  we  had  done  and  said 
we  had  fully  accomplished  his  purpose  in  sending  us  out. 

About  lo  o'clock  that  night  we  were  relieved  and  ordered 
back  about  600  yards  to  rest,  and  draw  rations,  which  we  did  not 
get  until  about  daylight  next  morning,  and  then  too  late  to  get 
the  benefit  of  them,  as  you  will  understand  we  were  ordered 
into  battle  before  sunrise  on  the  17th,  the  hungriest  set  of  rebels 
that  ever  fought  a  battle. 

In  the  next  I  will  tell  you  about  the  battle,  and  our  retreat 
across  the  Potomac. 

Referring  to  the  little  fight  above  mentioned,  I  can  only 
recall  the  names  now  of  two  of  the  men   who  were  with  me, 

Hardy   Allen,  of  Co.   "E,"   and  House,   of  Co.   "H." 

Allen  was  killed  dead — shot  through  the  breast.  He  was  stand- 
ing close  to  my  side.  I  heard  the  death  mizzle  as  it  hit  him,  mak- 
ing a  sound  as  though  he  had  slapped  his  hands  together  House 
was  killed  in  a  moment  after  just  to  my  right. 

Such  a  fight  as  that  during  the  Spanish-American  war  would 
have  filled  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  every  survivor  would  have  been  dubed  a  hero,  and 
possibly  promoted.  And  yet  I  doubt  if  half  the  men  in  our 
regiment  knew  anything  of  it,  and  nobody  thought  of  it  24  hours. 


CHAPTER  XML 

Just  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  had  some 
meat  and  flour  issued  to  us  with  orders  to  cook  it  at  once.  No 
such  order  was  necessary,  as  we  had  been  practically  without 
rations  for  three  days ;  hence  the  starting  of  the  fires  and  wetting 
up  of  the  flour  in  any  way  we  could  was  started  at  once.  Some 
of  us  used  an  old  scrap  of  oil  cloth  or  one  corner  of.  our  blankets 
as  bread  trays.  We  all  understood  that  we  must  work  in  a 
hurry  or  go  into  battle  with  very  empty  craws.  But  daylight 
came  too  soon,  the  smoke  of  our  fires  proving  a  good  mark  to 
indicate  to  the  Federals  where  our  lines  were.  They  began  to 
shell  us  with  their  canister  shot  and  at  the  same  time  to  advance 
their  lines.  The  falling  shot  raked  our  bread  pans,  skillets  and 
fires  right  and  left,  putting  a  complete  check  to  all  preparations 
for  the  much  needed  breakfast.  Simultaneously  with  this  our 
comm.anders  came  dashing  down  the  line  ordering  us  to  fall  in, 
load  and  prepare  for  action,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
pen  these  lines  we  were  in  line  and  moving  out  in  battle  array  to 
play  our  part  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  hardest  fought  battle  of  the 
war.  It  is  about  600  yards  across  an  open  field  to  the  point  at 
which  we  had  been  relieved  the  night  before  by  a  command  of 
Georgia  troops. 

They  are  now  hotly  engaged  and  we  are  moving  on  to  sup- 
port them.  The  enemy  is  pressing  them  back  and  at  the  same 
time  raining  a  terrible  shower  of  shell  and  shrapnel  on  us  as  we 
advance.  We  are  sufl-'ering  terribly  and  our  men  are  falling  all 
along  the  line.  The  Georgians  are  being  cut  to  pieces  badly  by 
overpowering  numbers  who  are  pressing  them  back.  We  ad- 
vance at  double-quick  and  cheer  the  Georgians.  More  than  half 
their  number  lie  stretched  upon  the  ground.  As  they  close  up 
their  ranks  to  the  left  an  opening  is  made  which  admits  our 
brigade;  we  cheer  our  friends  and  raise  the  rebel  yell  as  we  take 
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positions  in  line,  now  in  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  the  enemies 
line.  We  charge  tliem  with  a  yell,  and  not  only  check  their  ad- 
vance but  push  them  back  some  400  or  500  yards,  but  at  a  most 
terrible  cost.. 

At  this  point  this  writer  received  a  painful  wound  that  left 
him  flat  of  his  back  on  the  ground,  where  in  a  few  minutes  he 
received  a  second  wound  that  for  some  time  left  him  unconscious 
on  the  field.  Upon  recovering  consciousness,  to  his  horror,  our 
lines  were  falling  back.  The  idea  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  was  too  horrible  to  be  considered,  so,  making  an 
effort  to  stand  up,  I  found  that  I  was  not  disabled  so  badly  that 
I  could  not  walk.  Therefore  I  determined  to  make  my  exit  to 
the  field  hospital,  some  700  yards  to  the  rear  in  an  old  barn.  As 
I  passed  off  the  field  I  found  one  of  our  line  officers,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  bravest  men  in  the  brigade,  lying  behind 
a  large  rock.  As  1  passed  him  he  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his 
face,  but  I  knew  him  as  well  as  I  knew  any  man  in  the  command. 
He  was  a  bully  at  home  in  private  life  and  assumed  to  be  a  brave 
man  in  battle,  but  like  all  bullies  in  private  life  he  was  a  most 
consummate  coward,  and  I  never  knew  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

As  I  saw  no  more  of  the  battle.  I  will  let  Dr.  Jno.  O.  Scott, of 
Sherman,  Texas,  tell  you  all  about  this  day's  work.  Dr.  Scott 
says : 

Here  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  17th,  1862,  at  sunrise  when 
the  red  haze  of  early  morning  was  mantling  the  eastern  skies, 
all  nature  arrayed  in  gorgeous  beauty  seemed  standing  on.  tip- 
toe silently  waiting  the  coming  contest.  The  Texas  brigade, 
led  by  Hood  and  Col.Woofford  (Col.  Woofford  of  the  i8th  Geor- 
gia was  in  command  of  the  brigade.  Hood  in  command  of  the 
division)  using  Hood's  own  language,  went  gallantly  into  the 
fight.  The  firing  of  the  artillery  was  so  terrific  that  the  very 
earth  shook  beneath  the  detonations.  The  batteries  belched 
forth  such  a  volley  of  sulphurous  smoke  and  hurricane  of  fire 
that  it  appeared  doomsday  had  come ;  the  blue  ridge  in  sight 
seemed  to  quake  in  fear  and  the  clear  water  of  theAntietam  ran 
red  with  blood.  The  ist  Texas  lost  its  flag  and  two-thirds  of 
its  members  in  this  conflict,  exhibiting,  in  the  language  of  Jack- 
son, "Almost  matchless  display  of  daring  and  desperate  valor." 
*"A  brigade  of  men,"  writes  Hood,  "whose  achievements  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  nations."  Hood  and  his 
Texans  held  the  gap  like  Marshall  Lannes  at  Friedland,  2  6,060 
Frenchmen  against  80,000  Russians.  It  was  the  contest  in  the 
lane  and  cornfield  that  Lee  said  was  the  hottest  on  any  battlefield. 
When  the  ist  Texas  flag  made  from  Mrs.  Wigfall's  bridal  dress, 
was  found  by  the  enemy  in  the  cornfield  thirteen  dead  Texans 
were  stretched  over  its  tattered  shreds — immortal  names  on  the 
escutcheon  of  fame,  bright  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  glory.  No 
wonder  Lee  wrote  to  Hood :     "I  rely  much  on  you ;  I  always 
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have  vou  in  my  eye  and  thou,c:lits."  It  was  payins^  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  after  IieliMng  him  so  often  that  Jackson  should  say  of 
Hood :  "I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  officers  in 
the  army."  It  was  after  this  battle  that  Lee,  appreciating  the 
sacrifieces  of  the  Texans,  wrote  to  Wingfall,  "They  have  fought 
grandly  and  bravely."  and  Hood  tells  them  officially :  "You 
have  justly  entitled  yourselves  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  bravest  soldier  in  the  army." 

In  after  years  when  rosy  spring  time  comes  with  fragrant 
flowers,  the  fair  maidens  of  ^laryland  will  assemble  on  the  banks 
of  the  clear  sparkling  waters  of  the  Antietam  and  shroud  the 
graves  of  the  soldier  dead,  with  garlands  of  nature's  most  loving 
ofiferings.  Their  fair  hands  will  bedeck  the  little  mounds  with 
the  gorgeous  rose,  the  queenly  tulip,  the  sweet  scented  pink,  the 
b  autiful  purple  tinted  heliotrope  and  the  fair,  majestic  lily. 
The  orator  of  the  day  wnll  tell  in  thrilling  language  how  Hood 
with  his  two  brigades  held  the  gap  and  drove  the  enemy  in  front 
imtil  McLaws  came  to  Johnson's  aid  ( Bushrod  Johnson.)  The 
chorus  of  lovely  daughters  of  old  Maryland — a  state  which 
through  all  time  had  been  an  asylum  for  religious  liberty  and  has 
sent  brave  men  to  battle  by  sea  and  by  land — will  make  the  woods 
melodious  with  that  ever  memorable  song  "Stonewall  Jackson  is 
on  Your  Shore,  My  Maryland,  My  Maryland."  The  old  Mary- 
land battery,  once  commanded  by  the  brave  Snowden  Andrews, 
will  be  brought  out,  manned  and  planted  in  position  and  will 
make  the  hills  resound  with  its  thundering  salutes  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  dead. 

I  suppose  it  was  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I 
reached  the  field  hospital.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  our  regimental 
surgeon,  after  examinging  my  wound,  said  to  me  if  I  was  able 
to  walk  to  try  to  cross  the  Potomac  river,  three  miles  distant,  at 
Sheperdstown.  So  on  I  moved,  weak  and  faint  from  loss  of 
blood  and  the  pain  I  was  suffering.  Just  at  sundown  that  even- 
ing I  got  into  the  town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  There 
I  met  iMajor  Littlefield,  who  gave  me  three  army  biscuits — more 
than  I  had  had  to  eat  in  three  da}-s  previously.  I  thought  it  was 
the  sweetest  morsel  of  bread  I  had  ever  tasted.  A  bed  was  pro- 
vided for  me  and  there  I  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  lOth, 
when  I  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Winchester,  some  thirty  miles 
away. 

On  the  iSth  we  buried  our  dead.  This  don't  look  like  a 
defeat,  but  when  we  call  the  roll  and  find  that  two-thirds  of  our 
brave  Texas  boys  have  gone  down  in  battle  and  that  their  remains 
now  lie  buried  in  soldiers  graves  on  the  field  of  Sharpsburg,  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  boast  of  it  as  a  victory.  Less  than  three 
weeks  before  we  had  lost  two-thirds  at  Manassas,  and  now  the 
same  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  gone,  leaving  us  but  a  very 
insignificant  number. 
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The  captain  of  my  company  and  his  entire  command,  cook 
ai'd  eat  out  of  one  skillet — five  men — just  five.  ( )nc  companv 
IS  entirely  anihilated,  not  a  man  left  in  it.  (  ),  what  sad  letters 
we  have  to  write  home  to  the  bereaved  loved  ones  in  Texas.  On 
the  night  of  the  i8th  Lee  begins  to  move  his  worn  out  and  scat- 
ered  army  across  the  Potomac.  McClellan  follows,  pressing 
hard,  but  our  old  general  moves  grandly  along  sending  all  his 
foot— sore  and  wounded  ahead  of  the  army  and  finally  lands 
them  all  safely  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  As  the  Federal 
Gen.  Heckman — the  same  man  we  drove  out  of  Thoroughfare 
Gap — attempts  to  follow  us.  We  wait  until  they  are  at  tlie 
south  bank  and  then  charge  them — killing  and  drowning  in 
the  river  some  2000  or  more.  This  ends  McClellan's  pursuit  of 
our  army  and  he  remains  at  Antietan  until  the  7th  of  October 
when  he  is  relieved  of  his  command  in  the  army  for  all  time  to 
come,  and  General  Burnside  is  put  in  command.  McClellan's 
loss  in  this  battle  was  14790  men  killed,  which  was  largely  in 
excess  of  our  loss.  I  do  not  remember  what  our  loss  was,  but 
it  was  8000  or  10,000  men  killed  and  wounded.  This  is  regarded 
as  the  severest  battle  of  the  war  for  the  numl^ers  engaged.  Mc- 
Clellan when  ordered  by  his  government  to  follow  Lee  acknowl- 
edged he  was  too  badly  crippled.  ,  Lee  had  all  told  32000 — the 
Federals  nearly  or  quite  double  our  numbers,  yet  some  school 
histories  will  tell  our  children  that  we  were  badly  whipped.  Lee 
went  in  with  32000  eftective  men. 

In  a  future  chapter  I  will  set  out  in  an  Epitome,  the  relative 
numbers  in  all  the  principal  battles  fought  between  the  armies 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  armv  of  Northern  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  XVHI. 

The  close  of  my  last  chapter  left  Gen.  Lee  with  his  army 
cafelv  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  river,  having  crossed 
at  Shepherdstown.  While  he  had  administered  a  terrible  blow 
to  McClellan's  army  in  attempting  to  follow  him.  I  suppose 
the  only  object  Lee  had  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was 
to  put  such  a  check  on  McClellan  as  would  deter  him  from  fol- 
lowing us  on  \'irginia  soil,  for  a  while  at  least.  As  rest  and  re- 
cuperation was  now  an  absolute  necessity  to  Lee,  whom  you  will 
remember,  has  been  marching  and  fighting  ever  since  the  7th  of 
August — the  day  we  broke  camp  at  Richmond,  about  45  days. 
As  above  stated,  this  writer  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  A\'inches- 
l(r,  some  30  miles  south  of  the  Potomac. 

Lee  marched  his  army  from  Shepherdstown  to  iMartinsburg, 
about  35  miles  south-west,  possibly  not  so  far,  I  have  no  map  of 
the  section — am  only  guessing  at  the  distance.  Martinsburg  was 
celebrated  for  one  thing,  that  I  know  of:  It  was  the  home  of 
the  celebrated  Belle  Boyd,  known  in  army  circles  as  a  Confeder- 
ate female  spy.  Belle  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  fond  of  adven- 
ture, and  possessing  in  a  very  prominent  degree,  the  essentials 
necessary  to  the  role  to  which  she  aspired  to  play,  and,  I,  suppose 
she  must  have  rendered  the  cause  some  service,  as  ovir  generals 
seemed  to  entrust  her  witht  very  important  missions. 

I  have  often  seen  her  in  consultation  with  them.  She  often 
appeared  on  the  march,  mounted  on  a  fine  charger.  She  would 
disappear  in  a  flash  and  perhaps  the  next  we  would  hear  of  her 
she  would  be  in  prison  in  Washington.  But  somehow  I  never 
had  a  very  high  regard  for  her  and  when  she  finally  married  a 
Yankee  ofiicer  I  lost  all  respect  for  her  very  name.  The  last 
I  ever  heard  of  her  she  was  living  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  leading 
as  I  learned,  a  rather  desolute  life  which  did  not  astonish  me 
much.     This    last    information    is    only    second-handed — it    may 
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not  be  as  bad  as  I  heard — and  it  may  have  been  worse — I  am 
not  disposed  to  do  an  injustice  to  one  who  did  our  cause  a  real 
service. 

After  I  had  been  at  Winchester  hospital  a  few  days,  I  felt 
sufficiently  recovered  from  my  wounds  to  return  to  my  command, 
but  the  hospital  authorities  would  not  release  me.  I  was  con- 
fined to  the  very  smallest  rations  that  could  be  supposed  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  life,  and  my  appetite  was  a  full  hundred  cents 
"Gold  Standard."  but  the  hospital  treasury  was  only  paying  out 
a  very  sadly  depreciated  currency,  worth  not 'over  eight  or  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  that  of  the  most  unpalatable  sort  of  food. 

T  was  determined  to  leave  and  go  to  my  command  without 
authority,  but  could  not  learn  where  the  command  was.  For- 
tunately for  me,  about  this  time  one  of  my  company  came  in  to 
bring  a  negro  servant  to  wait  on  a  wounded  officer  whose  leg 
was  broken.  From  him  I  learned  where  the  army  was,  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  about  thirty  miles  away.  My  comrade  agreed  to  wait 
for  me  until  dark  if  I  wanted  to  go  with  him.  Agreed,  says  I ; 
but  he  had  nothing  to  eat  except  a  half  pound  of  butter  in  a  tin 
i:)ucket.  tie  had  his  gun  and  fr}-ing  pan,  but  no  bread.  But  we 
were  determined  to  take  the  chances,  and  trust  to  Providence  and 
the  good  Lord ;  and  right  here  I  want  to  sa}'  that  when  you  have 
Providence  and  the  good  Lord  on  your  side  you  are  all  right ariv- 
where.  Providence  showed  her  smiling  face  verv  soon  after  we 
got  out  of  the  hospital  building.  We  met  an  Irish  woman — a 
regular  old  Biddy — and  we  laid  our  case  before  her  in  ti\:^ 
Iwngry  soldier  style.  Her  old  warm  Irish  blood  responded  to  the 
tune  of  six  big  fat  biscuits — three  for  each  of  us ;  we  had  some 
butter,  as  before  mentioned.  We  took  the  biscuits  ard  bestowed 
upon  her  head  a  solider's  blessing.  Now,  the  next  thing  was  to 
get  out  of  town.  Away  we  go  at  a  brisk  walk  luitil  \vc  are  one 
mile  out  of  town ;  we  quit  the  road  and  file  out  into  a  large  apple 
orchard,  where  we  decided  to  spend  the  night.  We  have  one 
blanket  between  us,  half  pound  of  butter  and  six  biscuits.  TiTeu; 
under  the  apple  tree  we  spent  the  night  and  ate  our  biscuits  a'Kl 
butter.  You  never  saw  two  happier  souls ;  no  two  men  ever 
enjoyed  a  supper  more  heartily  than  we  did.  After  we  ate  our  bis- 
cuits and  butter  and  discussed  matters  of  state  generally,  we  laid 
down  on  the  bare  ground  and  covered  with  the  one  blanket  and 
slept  as  soundly  as  two  children. 

At  the  break  of  day  the  next  morning  we  were  up  and  on  the 
the  move  in  the  direction  of  Martinsburg.  Our  route  lay  par- 
allel with,  and  about  four  miles  from  a  range  of  mountains, 
known  locally  as  "North  Mountain."  We  decided  to  leave  the 
main  route  and  get  over  near  the  mountain,  supposing  that  we 
would  have  better  foraging,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  wise  con- 
clusion. We  had  not  gone  more  than  one  mile  when,  in  passing- 
through  a  farm,  we  came  upon  a  bee  gum  that  had  been  stolen 
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by  some  one  from  a  house  500  f )r  600  yards  away,  the  night  be- 
fore, and  brought  down  there  and  had  knocked  the  head  off,  but 
had  given  up  the  job  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  ta- 
ken away  any  of  the  honey.  It  was  full  of  rich,  sealed  comb. 
The  bees  seemed  to  be  quite  harmless.  I  and  my  comrade  stopped 
and  went  to  work  like  good  soldiers  will  do  under  such  circum- 
stances. We  ate  all  we  could  and  then  filled  our  bucket  with  all 
it  would  hold.  We  felt  that  Providence  was  shining  on  us  in 
jhowers.  My  old  comrade,  C.  G.  Barton,  of  this  '"ity — Hills- 
boro — says  he  has  swallowed  everything  I  have  stated  in  these 
papers,  until  he  came  to  the  bee  gum  story — he  says  it  is  beyond 
the  "believin  pint  '  that  a  "rebel"  would  steal  a  bee  gum,  carry  it 
500  yards,  knock  the  head  off  and  then  leave  without  eating  the 
lioney.  I  admit  its  a  little  straining  on  the  credulit}'  nerve,  but 
remember  I  am  giving  facts.  We  now  moved  on  about  a  mile, 
coming  to  a  farm  house.  We  made  a  nice  talk  to  the  lady,  where- 
upon she  proceeded  to  cook  us  a  nice  breakfast.  We  did  full 
justice  to  the  occasion,  again  feeling  that  providence  was  on  our 
side.  When  we  started  the  kind  lady  filled  our  haversack  with 
a  good  supply  of  bread  and  gave  us  a  nice  piece  of  ham  (about 
four  pounds).  Now  we  knew  providence  and  the  good  Lord 
both  were  on  our  side.  We  felt  rich — four  pounds  of  ham,  a 
sack  of  bread,  a  bucket  of  honey  and  our  appetites  well  satisfied 
besides. 

From  this  place  we  pushed  on  toward  the  mountain  for  a 
mile  or  so.  We  did  not  walk  fast ;  we  were  too  happy  By  noon 
I  don't  think  we  had  made  more  than  four  or  five  miles.  At 
noon  we  stopped  near  a  nice  looking  house.  I  left  my  comrade 
out  at  the  road  and  went  to  the  house  to  see  if  I  could  get  some 
milk.  The  kind  lady  could  not  supply  my  wants  regarding  the 
milk  but  she  gave  me  a  large  loaf  of  Old  Virginia  Dutch  oven 
light  bread,  at  least  a  foot  square,  and  nearly  a  foot  thick.  My. 
my;  wasn't  we  in  it — hadn't  we  struck  it  rich?  Providence  was 
just  a-raining  down  blessings  on  us  in  torrents.  We  went  on 
a  little  way  and  took  a  hearty  dinner  on  honey  and  light  bread 
We  are  now  very  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  so  we  change 
our  course  along  parallel  with  the  mountain  through  a  most 
beautiful  country.  We  made  during  the  day  not  over  eight  or 
ten  miles ;  fact  is,  we  had  nearly  forgotten  ihe  war.  Just  be- 
fore night  we  passed  a  place  where  there  was  a  fine  Irish  potato 
patch.  We  got  a  lot  of  nice  potatoes,  and  we  found  a  lot  of  dry 
cord  wood,  so  we  concluded  to  camp  for  the  night.  Ther..-  was  a 
beautiful  spring  of  clear  water  at  this  place ;  so  you  can  see 
Providence  was  still  a-comin  in  gushes.  The  night  was  just  cool 
enough  to  make  a  good  fire  feel  comfortable  to  us.  We  stewed 
a  lot  of  Irish  potatoes  in  our  frying  pan  after  w2  had  fried  some 
ham,  and  I  think  we  devoured  the  largest  amount  of  ham,  po- 
tatoes, light  bread  and  honey  that  night  than  any  two  rebels  ever 
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did  during  the  war  and  enjoyed  a  fine  night's  rest,  repeating  the 
same  operation  next  morning  for  breakfast.  We  really  felt  like 
the  war  was  over.  Next  day  we  traveled  I  suppose  about  ten 
miles  in  the  direction  of  the  army,  and  along  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  having  what  a  soldier  would  call  a  good  time,  stop- 
ping for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  man  who  treated  us  very 
kindlv — feeding  us  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  I  remember  the 
good  woman  gave  us  two  or  three  dozen  eggs,  and  other  com- 
forts that  I  do  not  now  recall. 

This  gentlemen  offered  us  a  sure  enough  white  folk's  bed 
to  sleep  in,  but  for  reasons  which  will  come  out  m  my  next 
chapter,  we  declined  with  a  profusion  of  thanks.  The  fact  is 
we  could  not  do  so  without  compromising  the  dignity  of  that 
ubiquitous  character,  the  "Confederate  bug."  We  slept  in  the 
barn  on  a  bed  of  clover,  which  was  as  good  as  we  wanted.  The 
next  morning  we  went  only  about  two  miles ;  here  we  struck  up 
with  a  very  clever  man;  now  we  are  in  a  very  few  miles  of  our 
command  and  in  full  view  of  it,  only  six  or  eight  milvs  awny. 
We  found  aj;  this  man's  house  a  fine  spring  and  a  large  wash 
pot,  so  we  decided  to  spend  the  day  and  a  night  with  him  and 
get  the  use  of  fhe  wash  pot,  and  do  what  we  could  in  the  way  of 
washing  our  clothes.  The  kind  lady  granted  us  the  use  of  rhe 
wash  pot  and  provided  us  with  a  good  supply  of  soft  soap. 
Now  I  think  I  had  btter  close  this  chapter  here  as  I  am  at  the 
point  where  I  will  have  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  before  men- 
tioned "bugs."  I  will,  however,  before  I  close,  tell  you  that  we 
remained  here  two  or  three  days  and  nights ;  had  a  fine  time, 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  As  the  weather  had  blown  up 
quite  cold  the  gentleman  permitted  us  to  sleep  in  the  house  on  .i 
mattress  made  down  on  the  floor,  we  refusing  a  better  bed  for 
the  reason  that  we  were  too  dirty,  and  also  the  "bugs,"  which  to 
him  was  a  curiosity  and  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  his 
wife. 

As  my  mind  reaches  back  to  the  incidents  recorded  in  this 
chapter — nearly  forty  years  ago — they  loom  up  before  my  mmtis 
eye  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  though  it  was  yesterday. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

]Mv  last  chapter  closed  with  irysolf  and  comrade  preparing- 
to  wash  our  clothes — now  you  must  remember  this  was  along  in 
the  last  davs  of  September,  X'earjy  tv/o  months  before-  August 
the  7th- we  leave  Richmond  on  tliis  campaign.  In  all  these 
dqvs  we  l.iave.  never  changed  our  clothes,  for  tho  reason  that  we 
have  had  no  chance  to  do  so — no  chance  to  draw  now  clothing 
and  as  all  old  soldiers  will  tell  you,  we  could  not  cnrry  any  extra 
clothing  with  us.  One  blanket,  gun  and  accoutrementr>,  haver- 
sack and  canteen  was  all  that  any  soldier  could  afford  to  carry. 
Now  for  nearly  two  months  we  have  worn  the  same  shirt,  pants 
and  jaci'cet — sleeping  on  the  ground,  anywhere  we  could  find  a 
place,  and  the  opportunity  to  lie  down.  Dust,  mud,  hot  v/eath.er, 
rain  and  sushine,  we  take  it  as  it  comes.  Also  the  vading  of 
creeks  and  rivers — the  water  often  waist  deep — no  chance  10 
dense  ourselves  from  the  unavoidable  accumulation  of  fiJtli,  and, 
in  addition  to  all  this,,  every  man. from  the  colonel  of  the.  regi- 
ment, and  even  our  general  officers,  for  ought  1  l^ticw.  were 
covered  with  what  I  have  before  hinted  at  as  the  ''Confederate 
bug"  like  the  gypsy  who  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  south 
of  Europe — nobody  could  tell  who  he  was  or  from  whence  he 
came,  yet  he  was  there,  and  in  considerable  force.  So  with  this 
"bug."  The  gypsy  was  a  harmless  looking  "critter"  yet  he  never 
failed  to  remind  you  of  his  presence.  You  could  not  forget  hin), 
so  with  this  "bug."  The  first  one  I  ever  saw  was  soon  after  I 
reached  the  army  near  Richmond.  In  size  (read  this  carefully 
for  I  am  writing  history  now),  he  is  about  as  large  as  a  small 
grain  of  wheat.  May  be,  hardly  so  large — t^j  or  38  years  smce 
I  saw  him  last.  It  is  said  he  has  legs — how  many  I  do  not  knoW; 
as  I  never  tried  to  find  out.  I  know  he  has  a  mouth  and  he  im- 
dcrstands  how  to  use  it.  He  is  a  wise  looking  animal — he  seems 
to  be  familiar  with  military  tactics,  and  likewise  everything  else 
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in  any  army,  he  always  has  a  sharp  appetite.  His  favorite  :  'or- 
sel  is  a  good  fat  rebel.  His  usual  haunts  are  abou':  the  seams 
of  the  clothing-,  especially  around  the  shoulders  and  outside 
seams  of  the  pants  legs;  he's  there  in  force  and  the  force  is  ton- 
tinuallv  augmenting.  He  is  never  idle;  when  you  arc  on  the 
move  he  moves  too,  when  you  are  asleep  he's  at  work,  always 
reminding  you  that  he  is  on  hand  ever  ready  for  d'Uy,  and  if 
there  is  a  fight  on  hand,  he  is  right  in  the  thickests  of  it.  No 
soldier  on  duty  can  hope  to  escape  him ;  he  will  eat  tlie  skin  ofif 
and  gnaw  into  the  fiesh — I  have  seen  all  this — when  e^'ery  pos- ' 
sible  precaution  was  used  to  head  him  ofif.  No  soldier .  in  the 
army  could  by  any  means  keep  clear  of  these  pests.  They  seem 
to  be  indiginous  to  army  life.  Some  of  my  readers  may  con- 
clude that  proper  regard  for  cleanliness  would  have  pevenc^d 
this.  Ah,  there's  the  rub — all  the  old  soldiers  will  tell  you  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is.  You  might,  if  possible  destrov  every  one 
on  you  every  morning,  and  before  night  you  would  be  full  again. 
While  we  were  camped  at  Washing's  run,  near  AVinchester, 
soon  as  the  incidents  recorded  in  this,  our  Brigadier  Gen.  J.  Jj. 
Robertson  undertook  to  lecture  our  regiment  one  evening  wliile 
on  dress  parade,  on  the  matter  of  clensing  ourselves  of  these 
"bugs,'  intimating  that  if  we  would  use  proper  care  and  diligence 
we  could  keep  our  person  clear  of  them.  The  old  general  meant 
well,  his  lecture  was  given  in  kindness.  But  we  noticed  all  the 
time  he  was  so  earnestly  addressing  us  he  was  busy 
with  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other  scratching  him.self  on  the 
shoulder,  on  the  arm,  then  around  the  waistband  of  his  pants, 
and  then  his  hips,  then  quickly  the  other  hand  went  to  the 
shoulder  and  under  his  arm ;  the  boys  observing  it  began  to  titter, 
then  the  whole  regiment  began  to  laugh,  and  some  one  called  out, 
"Say  general,  wdiat  makes  you  scratch  so,"  the  old  man  saw  ihe 
"pint"  and  breaking  out  into  a  laugh,  dismissed  the  parade. 
Fact  is,  he  was  about  as  "bug — y"  as  any  of  us — we  could  not 
avoid  the  bug,  he  w^as  everywhere,  and  he  was  no  respecter  of 
person.  He  could  wear  the  gray  or  the  blue,  he  was  at  home  in 
both  armies,  was  loyal  to  both  flags.  He  was  out — not  for  his 
health — but  for  profit. 

Now,  I  recall,  I  am  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  writer  to  bring  him  prominently  before  the  public  in  print. 
I  could  say  much  more  about  him,  but  I  will  now  leave  the 
remainder  to  your  imaginations. 

Now^  if  you  will  go  back  with  me  to  the  spring  and  wash 
pot,  you  will  see  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do — we  undertake 
to  wash  our  clothes,  and  when  I  begin  to  do  this  washing  act  my 
shirt  come  to  pieces,  and  there  I  am  now  in  a  fix.  What  to  do  I 
do  not  know.  My  comrade  went  to  the  house  and  told  <"he 
family  my  trouble.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  wntli  a  new 
shirt  for  me  and  I  was  happy  once  more.     Through  with  our 
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lanndrv  work,  we  returned  to  the  house,  where  there  was  a  g-ood 
thuner' ready  for  us.  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  the  subject.  We 
remained  here  about  three  days,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  army 
which  is  in  full  view  of  us,  and  about  five  miles  away._  iMnally 
after  we  had  a  good  rest  and  had  been  fed  high,  we  left  for  the 
command,  loaded  down  with  our  haversacks  full  of  grub,  u ach- 
ing the  army  about  noon.  Five  minutes  after  we  had  set  our 
haversacks  down  our  comrades  had  devoured  everything  we  had 
in  them.  Next  morning  the  army  moved  down  near  Winchester 
and  camped  at  a  place  called  Washington  Spring,or  Washington 
Ri^in — about  six  miles  north  of  the  city.  Here  we  remained  for 
a  month,  or  possibly  longer,  recuperating — getting  ourselves 
better  supplied  with  clothing,  drilling  and  doin  camp  duty.  Jmh- 
ally  when  our  command  had  recuperated  and  the  sick  and  Vv^oitiid- 
ed'  from  the  hospital  had  reported  for  duty,  our  ranks  v/ere  to 
some  extent  repleted,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  Oct.  we  were  in  rine 
trim  for  winter  duty,  which  was  now  upon  ns.  McClellan  had 
been  decapitated,  and  Gen.  Burnside  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Yankee  army.  He  was  still  at  Antietam  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north  of  us,  near  Sharpsburg. 

Of  course,  Gen.  Lee,  through  the  various  channels  of  in- 
formation, kept  well  posted  as  to  what  was  going  on  among  our 
friends  (  the  enemy.)  About  the  latter  part  of  October  we 
moved  down  to  the  old  battle  ground  of  Cedar  mcuntam, 
where  Jackson  whipped  Pope  on  the  9th  of  August.  We  camped 
on  the  battle  ground.  I  remember  to  this  day  just  hov.^  every- 
thing looked  at  the  time.  We  drilled  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
Junior  Gen.  Winder  was  killed  leading  the  old  Stonevv-all  brigade, 
(Jackson's  old  brigade  that  won  him  fame  at  the  first  Manassas). 
When  we  would  stop  drilling  to  take  the  usual  rest,  we  would 
see  w^ho  could  pick  ap  the  most  bullets  without  moving  out  of  our 
places.  My  recollection  is  that  T  often  picked  up  as  many  as 
thirtv  or  forty,  possibly  more.  In  civil  life  we  cannot  realize 
what  all  this  means — it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  two  lines  of 
fellows-humans  of  the  same  country,  speaking  the  same  language, 
professing  the  same  holy  religion,  can  stand  and  hurl  these  death 
missiles  at  each  other  by  the  ton — all  for  the  sake  of  oui  peculiar 
views  on  an  instrument  called  a  constitution.  But  we  ha\'e  done 
it  all  along  down  the  ages,  and  what  is  more  astonishing,  we 
seem  to  do  so  willingly,  and  the  man  who  refuses  to  offer  him- 
self a  willing  sacrifice  upon  his  country's  altar  is  branded  as  j 
coward  and  unworthy  the  protection  of  a  government. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  writer  that  all  such  contests  are  at  an 
end,  at  least  between  Christian  civilized  nations ;  that  instead 
of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  each  other  on  the  battle  field,  that 
the  higher  order  of  civilization  will  demand  the  arbitrament 
of  international  courts,  where  the  matters  will  be  settled  between 
nations   as   between   individuals    and   corporations,   and    we   are 
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encouraged  to  indulge  this  hope  the  more  as  we  see  the  wouvlerful 
imDrovements  made  in  these  modern  days,  by  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  the  world  in  implements  of  war.  I',  is  con- 
ceded by  the  best  military  authority  that  no  line  of  troops  on 
earth  could  stand  before  the  modern  war  machinery  as  we  stood 
in  the  battles  of  the  late  war  between  the  states. 

In  our  late  war  with  .Spain,  all  the  fighting  on  land,  wlifu 
properly  weighed,  was  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  de?«'rye  the 
title  of  a  "skirmish"  between  two  brigades  in  our  war  between 
the  states,  and  yet  the  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill  has  made  the  man 
who  led  it  president  of  the  United  .States.  Such  is  our  love  of 
military   glory. 

Commodore  Semms,  who  won  such  dazzling  glory  as  the 
commander  of  the  Confederate  ship  "Alabama,""  says  in  his  book, 
"The  Service  Afloat,"  that  "man  in  war  is  little  more  vhan  an 
educated  or  reasoning  brute,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  1:\  some 
respects  at  least,  he  appears  to  be  correct. 

We  remained  in  camp  at  Cedar  Mountain  until  about  the  last 
of  November,  and  had  begun  to  conclude  that  we  wor.ld  likely 
spend  a  good  part,  if  not  the  entire  winter  at  that  place.  We 
had  made  ourselves  quite  comfortable  in  our  little  doghouses.  I 
will  tell  you  later  on  in  some  future  chapter  more  about  the  sold- 
ier "s  dog  house.  I  have  not  the  space  to  do  so  in  this  cb.apter. 
About  this  time  we  had  a  very  unpleasant  spell  of  weather — mist- 
ing rain,  damp  and  the  fog  so  dense  you  could  hardly  see  a  man 
on  horseback  lOO  yards  away.  Now  the  north  was  urging  liurn- 
side  to  move  at  once  on  to  Richmond.  I  suppose  he  couclu.ded 
that  he  could  get  at  least  a  day  and  night  the  start  of  Lee  by 
putting  his  army  in  motion  while  this  fog  was  so  dense  that  Lee 
would  not  understand  his  move  until  he  had  gained  one  day 
and  night  on  him,  and  then  he  would  be  nearer  Richmond  than 
I-ee,  but  he  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  as  his  army  began  to 
move  so  did  we.  Now,  for  two  or  three  days  through  n\ud  and 
slush,  all  day  long  and  a  good  part  of  the  night,  we  trudge  along, 
wet,  muddy  and  tired,  but  on  we  go.  It  was  on  this  march  that 
this  writer  ate  one  night  five  pounds  of  fresh  meat  and  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  bread.  It  may  look  incredible  to  any  one  but 
an  old  soldier.  But  L  give  you  my  word  that  I  did  it.  I  had  no 
idea  of  doing  such  a  thing  when  I  begun.  I  had  no  place  to  lie 
down  in  any  comfort,  so  I  just  sat  by  a  big  log  fire  and  would 
take  the  meat  in  small  pieces  and  stick  it  on  the  end  of  a  long 
stick  and  hold  it  to  the  fire  until  it  was  hot  and  then  eat  it.  I 
kept  this  up  for  nearly  half  the  night,  and  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  this  big  supper  was  I  never  felt  the  least  bit  incon- 
venienced or  discomfort  from  it. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  very  hard  marching  we 
reached  the  heights  overlooking  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  on 
the   Rapahanock    river.     Gen.   Lee   kept   his   army   back    in   the 
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timber  so  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  at  which 
place  Biirnside's  army  was  just  arriving.  Then  he  was  sure  he 
was  now  at  least  one"  day's  march  nearer  Richmond  than  Lee  is 
a  flatter  of  history,  as  he  flashed  the  news  over  the  north  that  he 
was  now  on  his  way  to  that  city  and  would  reach  it  before  Lee 
could  possibly  get  there.  Gen.  Lee  was  sitting  on  his  horse  on 
the  river  bank  viewing  the  Federal  army  through  his  field  glasses 
when  the  flag  of  truce  arrived  in  charge  of  an  officer,  who  de- 
manded of  the  :Mayor  of  Fredericksburg  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
a  preliminary  usual  under  such  circumstances. 

Gen.  Lee  received  the  flag  of  truce  in  person  and  read  the 
demand  for  the  city's  surredner,  whereupon  he  simply  indorsed 
on  Burnside's  demand : 

"I  am  in  command  here ;  come  on.  R.  E.  LEE,  Gen." 

Burnside  was  greatly  astonished  when  he  learned  Lee  was 
already  there  and  the  messenger  said  he  had  seen  him.  There- 
upon Burnsides  proceeded  to  go  into  camp  on  the  Staft'ord 
Heights,  overlooking  the  city  from  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
our  armv  occupying  a  similar  position  on  the  south  side.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  exact  date,  but  I  think  it  was  about  De- 
cember 1st  when  we  reached  Fredericksburg. 

The  weather  was  quite  cool  and  we  made  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  building  our  little  dog  houses  and  raking  up 
leaves  to  form  a  bed  upon  which  we  could  spread  a  blanket,  and 
then  two  or  three  of  us  bunking  together,  we  kept  quite  com- 
fortable, even  in  freezing  weather.  Drilling  four  or  five  hours 
each  day,  the  balance  of  the  time  we  put  in  writing  letters  home 
and  fighting  the  ever  present  Confederate  bug,  imtil  the  nth  day 
of  December,  when  the  ball  opens  in  the  most  interesting  manner. 

I  will  tell  you  in  my  next  chapter  of  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

From  the  time  we  got  our  lines  formed  around  the  eity  of 
Fredericksburg  we  had  all  been  informed,  and  it  was  understood 
by  every  man  in  the  ranks,  that  whenever  we  heard  a  cannon 
fire  in  the  city  it  would  be  a  signal  of  the  enemy's  advance. 
About  the  6th  or  7th  of  December  w'e  had  a  very  severe  snow 
storm.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold.  I  suppose  the  snow 
was  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  but  we  were  cjuite  comfortable  in  our 
dog  houses,  and  while  the  snow  covered  the  ground,  we  were  ex- 
cused from  drill — hence  we  had  but  little. to  do  except  keep  up 
the  fires  and  cook  our  rations,  wdiich  were  now  very  good,  ai'd 
Ave  wotdd  supplement  them  by  going  to  the  butcher  grounds  artil 
get  a  beef  liver  or  a  beef  head.  You  have  no  idea  what  fine  eat- 
ing there  is  on  a  beef's  head.  We  would  take  the  head  arid  skin 
it  nicely  and  chip  the  nicat  oft'  in  pieces — two,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  usually  a  half  an  inch  thick,  put  it  in"  a 
skillet,  and  fill  the  skillet  with  w'ater,  then  put  the  Hd  oh,  theh  "a 
fire  both  on  top  and  under  it.  F'irst  it  w-as  a  stew,  and  then  a 
bake.  It  was'  very  fine  to  our  soldier  appetites.  On  the  morriirig 
of  the  nth  of  December  when  the  thermometer  was  down''4botit 
zero  and  the  earth  covered  with  snow,  as  I  lay  comfortably  in  my 
little  dog  house  and  everything  seemed  as  still  as  a  grave  yard, 
boom !  Went  the  signal  gun  in  the  city  about  a  mile  away.  The 
sound  reverberated  up  and  down  the  river  and  borne  back  urid'n 
the  crisp  chilled  air  it  reached  every  ear  of  Lee's  soldiery,  convey- 
ing to  us  the  information  that  Burnside  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  river  to  give  us  battle.  I  called  to  my  sleeping  bunk-mates 
to  get  up.  In  a  moment  more,  and  here's  the  colonel's  orderly 
calling  us  up.  In  the  short  space  of  five  minutes  we  are  iifi  line^-^ 
in  a  few  minutes  more  we  have  the  regiment  formed,-  and  are 
moving  out  to  take  our  places  in  the  line  of  battle.  Oh !  how  cold 
— but  on  we  moved.     About  the  dawn  of  day  the  ball  opens  oti 
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the  river.  The  nth  Mississippi  regiment  is  on  picket  at  the 
ferrv.  ni  the  city.  The  enemy's  cannon  begins  to  play  on  them 
frorn  the  opposite  hills  and  under  cover  of  this  cannon  firing,  are 
also  sharpshooters.  They  attempt  to  lay  their  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  river.  Our  pickets  have  no  protection  whatever. 
There  thev  are — on  the  open  bank  exposed  to  a  most  galling  fire 
— all  day  long  they  hold  this  exposed  position,  and,  as  the  pon- 
toons corps  comes  down  to  the  water  with  their  boats  they  are 
shot  bv  our  pickets,  possibly  everyone  of  them  killed  or  wounded. 
Another  relay  takes  their  places  and  meet  a  similar  fate,  but  on 
thev  come.  Don't  tell  me  that  the  Yankee  is  not  as  courageous 
as  the  Southern  man;  he  is  just  as  brave  and  courageous  as  any 
soldier  on  earth,  only  don't  shoot  the  "Rebel  Yell"'  at  him,  if 
you  do  he'll  run  or  bust. 

All  dav  long  this  thing  is  kept  up — hundreds,  if  not  thous- 
ands, of  the  enemy  are  slain  in  the  work  of  putting  this  bridge 
down  on  which  to  cross  their  army  over.  All  day  long  the  nob'e 
Barkesdale  (1  am  not  as  positive  as  I  would  like  to  be  that  Barks- 
dale  was  in  command  here,  but  that  is  my  recollection,)  and  his 
brave  men  held  this  place,  and  continued  to  pour  upon  them  this 
galling  fire,  but  on  they  gradually  move  and  sometime  during 
the  night  they  reached  the  south  bank  with  their  pontoons. 

Now,  maybee  you  have  the  idea  that  after  all  the  Yankee 
was  not  much  of  a  fighter.  Just  dismiss  that  from  your  mind, 
for  all  old  soldiers  will  tell  you  that  when  it  comes  to  standing 
up  and  shooting,  even  at  very  close  range,  the  yankee  is  just  as 
good  a  "stayer"  as  any  troops  in  the  world.  But  if  you  get  him 
where  you  can  charge  him  and  "yell,"  he'll  run  or  bust.  My 
honest  judgment  is  that  any  body  of  Americans,  north  or  south, 
when  properly  led  or  managed  in  battle  are  very  much  the  same 
(if  you  don't  yell.)  But  just  as  sure  as  you  charge  the  Yan- 
kee and  yell  at  him,  he's  going  to  run.  The  Southern  soldier 
might  do  the  same  thing,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  Yankee 
that  coidd  yell. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  their  army  was  crossing  and  fil- 
ing; up  and  down  the  river,  forming  their  lines.  Lee's  object  v/as 
to  draw  them  out  from  the  river  near  the  heights,  along  which 
our  lines  was  formed,  in  order  to  fight  the  battle  where  their  artil- 
lery (from  the  north  side  of  the  river)  could  not  reach  us.  All 
day  on  the  12th  there  was  more  or  less  fighting  and  maneuvering, 
but  nothing  like  a  general  engagement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  a  very  dense  fog  prevented  us  from  being  able  to  see  any- 
thing of  their  movements  until  about  9  o'clock,  when  the  breeze 
arose  and  cleared  away  the  fog.  Soon  after  the  lifting  of  the 
fog  they  began  to  advance  their  lines  to  our  right,  in  front  of 
Jackson.  It  was  a  dead  level  plane  for  miles  down  the  river, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  wide.  This  was  the  only  battle  I  ever 
saw  that  I  was  not  engaged  in.     It  was  about  one  mile  to  my 
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right,  the  whole  Hne  of  both  armies  in  full  view.  Jackson  moved 
out  to  meet  them — only  one  brigade  of  Longstreet's  corps  is  en- 
gaged. Pelham,  with  his  light  artillery,  is  there,  and  I  thought 
it  was  the  grandest  sight  that  ever  human  eyes  beheld  to  see  these 
two  lines  of  humanity  moving  against  each  other.  Pelham  did 
the  finest  work  of  his  life ;  a  noble  young  man,  scarcely  out  of  his 
"teens,  but  (),  what  a  fighter  he  was !  One  of  nature's  orandest 
noblemen,  grand  in  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  high- 
est type  of  a  soldier. 

To  see  these  lines,  after  the  action  began,  swaying  back  and 
forth  as  the  results  seemed  to  hang  as  upon  a  pivot,  receding  at 
one  point  and  advancing  at  another.  We  hold  our  breath.  T|ie 
smoke  of  battle  becomes  so  dense  that  for  a  time  they  an;  lost  to 
view.  At  last  the  crisis  seemes  to  have  come.  Pelham  double- 
shots  his  guns  and  the  gunners  work  for  life ;  the  roar  of  his  artil- 
lery becomes  so  continuous  that  it  seems  as  if  the  very  infernal  re- 
gions aie  blown  up.  Then  comes  that  terrifying  "Rebel  yell" 
and  the  work  is  done  in  Jackson's  front.  Up  yonder,  to  the  lef^, 
in  from  of  the  city  (Mayres  Heights)  Cobb's  brigade  has  utterly 
annihilated  the  celebrated  Irish  brigade  (Meagher's)  without  the 
loss  of  scarcely  a  man  on  our  side.  The  action  is  more  or  less 
severe  all  along  the  line,  except  in  front  of  Longstreet's  center. 
We  haidly  have  a  chance  to  fire  a  gun,  as  no  enemy  came  in  reack 
of  us.  As  night  approaches,  the  field  is  ours  all  along  the  line, 
Burnside  is  driven  back  to  the  river.  His  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  according  to  his  own  report,  I  think,  was  about  20,000, 
It  is  said  that  from  the  number  of  shots  fired,  we  did  more  execu- 
tion in  this  battle  than  an\-  other  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  it 
takes  200  shots  to  hit  a  man  in  battle ;  one-fifth  are  killed  dead, 
four-fifths  are  wounded  and  one-third  die.  This  is  a  general 
average,  and  my  recollection  is  that  in  this  battle  we  exceeded 
that  average  in  the  punishment  we  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 

All  day  on  the  14th  and  also  on  the  i.^.th  we  were  expecting 
the  enemy  to  attack  us  again.  Lee  and  Jackson  were  busy  all 
these  days  preparing  to  give  them  a  terrible  reception.  You  may 
remember  that  in  my  description  of  Stonewall  lackson  in  a  for- 
mer chapter,  I  told  you  that  I  never  saw  him  in  dress  rig  but  once, 
and  that  I  would  tell  vou  about  it  later  on,  now  comes  the  time: 
]  think  it  was  the  15th.  Gen's.  Lee,  Longstreet  and  many  of  our 
officers  were  frequently  in  our  immediated  front  during  these 
days.  Some  time  during  the  morning  of  the  15th,  some  six  or 
eight  men  came  riding  along  the  line.  Just  in  front  of  us  thev 
halted.  Jackson  stopped  in  about  fortv  feet  of  my  company  and 
sat  there  on  his  horse  with  the  side  of  his  face  to  us  for  15  or  afe 
minute.  The  boys  began  to  figure  out  that  it  was  lackson,  an- 
other said,  "Stonewall  h — 11!  Who  ever  saw  old  Stonewall 
dressed  up  ?"  This  dispute  among  the  men  as  to  whether  it  was 
old  Stonewall  or  not  became  so  animated  and  the  ton^  so  elevated 
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that  he  could  hear  the  dispute.  Some  said  it  was  and  some  said 
it.vwas  not.  Finally  the  old  general.  I  suppose  to  help  settl«^.Uie 
dispute,  turned  his  face  around, square  to  our  front  for  some  rap- 
iriientS!  and  looked  at  the  boys  with  a  smile  that  settled  all  dis- 
putes.? -  Then  such  a  yell  as  went  up  from  our  ranks.  He  raised 
his  hand  in  recognition  of  the  honor  and  laughed  heartily.  He 
loved  the  Texans  and  they  lov-ed  him  with  a  devotion  hard  to  des- 
GrdbejiM  words..  ■  .     - 

His  dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  full  cloth  new  suit,  looking 
as  neat  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  on  some  special  dress  occasion. 
'We  learned  that  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stewart  made  him  a  present  of  this 
s^Lut  and  had  hard  work  to  get  him  to  agree  to  wear  it.  All  day 
long  we  were  sure  the  big  fight  was  yet  to  come  off,  but  Burn- 
side  hugs  the  river  and  seemes  indisposed,  to  come  out  and  give 
battle;  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  impression  that  he  will  do  so.  No 
<{«![?- expected  him  to, re-cross  the  river..  This  is  the  situation 
HfS  night  closes  down  on  the  15th  of  December. 
M  )v  We  now  prepare  for  what  we  are  confidently  expectiiig 
wi^l  come  off  next  day — the  big  fight. 

.: !  ,  The  16th  dawns  upon  us.  A  light  fog  for  an  hour  or.  two 
i©bscures  everything  in  the  distance,  but  we  are  expecting  as  soon 
as  the  fog  rises  to  move  into  battle,  yet  everything  is  as  s-till  as 
death ;  no  sound  of  even  a  picket  gun.  About  9  a.  m.  away  to 
oh.v  right  the  boys  begin  to  yell.  It  comes  nearer  and  neaier  toi'.s 
each  succeeding  brigade  takes  up  the  chorus.  We  look  down  the 
IjjjLe  and  see  Hood  coming  at  a  gallop.  As  he  passes  along  the 
.line  he  informs  the  boys  that  there- is  not  a  live  Yankee. on  .this 
side,  of  the  river.  Burnside  has  re-crossed  the  Rapahanoc.  and,, 
as-  the  fog  rises,  we  see  his  whole  army  again  on  the  Stafford 
Hrcighls  across  the  river. 

;..»,:  During  the  battle  of  the  T3th,  described  above,  one  of  tliose 
peculiar  incidents  occurred  that  was  not  very  uncommon — the 
meeting,  of  acquaintances  and  former  friends  in  deadly  conflict. 
.,:  The  colonel  of  the  7th  Tennessee  regiment,  whose  name,  if 
I.  remember  correctly  was  Jones — rather  a  young  man — had 
Vfhjle. at  school  some  where  up  north,  just  a  few  years  beforje  the 
"war  became  intimate  with  another  young  man  — I  think  by  the 
sam.e  namci  either  from  New  Hampshire  or  New  Jersev — in  le- 
g^r<l  U)  the  name  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  don't  think  I  am.  At 
any  rate  they  had  for  some  years  immediatelv  before  the  war, 
.been  warm  personal  friends.  It  was  in  .the  battle  of  the  13th 
•thev  met  as  enemies,  their  regiments  were  directly  opposite  each 
•Other,  at  a  .point  known  as  Hamilton's  crossing  on  the  railroad, 
.about  one  and  a. half  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  abautr.ane 
mile  back  from  the' river,' and  very  near  the  grave  of  Martha 
Washington.  These  young  meur^so  recently  warm  friends.,  re- 
.teflg-.i'iized  each  other,  and  no  sooiier  had  they  done  so.  than  they 
beg-an  to  menace  each  •other;  and  from. ;tbat  time  on,  one  charged 
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the  other,  which  was  met  with  a  counter  charge — each  upon  his 
horse  with  pistol  making  for  the  other,  circling  and  maneuverii^j, 
each  shooting;  and  cursing.  The  troops  could  not  afford  to 
fire  lest  they  kill  their  own  commander.  This  lasted  for  only 
a  miiirte  or  two,  but  to  the  troops  on  either  side  it  seemed  as 
many  hours.  Finally  the  Confederate  hit  the  horse  of  his  an- 
tagonist a  death  shot,  and  then  dispatched  the  rider.  The  Fed- 
eral's horse — a  large  gray — lay  there  all  during  tlie  winter. 
I  saw  it  once  every  week  for  two  months,  as  I  went  on  picket 
duty.  A  member  of  the  7th  Tennessee  regimetit,  in  describing 
that  contest  to  me  soon  after,  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  t-x- 
citing  scene  one  could  possibly  imagine,  and  such  as  he  hoped 
would  never  be  seen  again.  He  said  his  entire  command  felt  a 
sympathy  for  the  slain  antagonist,  but — such  is  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

As  soon  as  we  ascertained  that  Burnside  had  recrossed  t'iC 
river,  n  detail  b}'  regiments  was  made  to  go  out  on  the  field  and 
bury  the  dead  of  the  enemy,  which  lay  there  by  the  thousands 
While  engaged  in  this  work  of  humanity,  Burnside  amused 
himself  trying  to  shell  us  with  his  field  artilery  across  the  river-  - 
but  fortunately  he  could  not  quite  reach  us — after  failing  to 
reach  us  with  his  small  guns,  he  turned  loose  a  battery  of  siege 
guns  upon  us  throwing  about  a  dozen  or  more  shots  about  t'l" 
size  of  a  nail  keg.  Fortunately  there  were  no  casualt'cs  from 
these  shots,  though  they  came  very  uncomfortably  near  us. 
We  continue  our  labor  of  humanity  until  the  last  dead  enemy  is 
put  beneath  the  soil,  and  our  dead  as  well.  T  have  often  thought 
about  this  act  of  the  Yankees  in  fireing  on  us  while  we  were 
burying  their  dead.  I  never  knew  anything  of  the  kind  to  occur 
before  and  I  am  willing  to  think  it  was  the  act  of  some  one 
without  authority.  In  a  day  or  two  we  moved  back  into  the 
timber  about  a  mile  further  than  the  position  we  occupy  wlien 
we  first  get  to  Fredericksburg  and  prepare  to  spend  the  next 
sixty  days  in  winter  quarters,  our  friends — the  enemy-—  occu- 
pying a  similar  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Here 
f'Oth  armies  remain  until  the  20th  of  February  following.  Wc 
at  once  begin  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
each  company  dividing  up  into  messes.  These  messes  arc  usually 
composed  of  from  four  to  six  men.  We  begin  at  once  to  erect 
our  little  dog  houses.  Now  as  I  have  promised  to  tell  my  young 
readers  about  the  dog  house,  I  guess  T  had  as  well  do  so  here. 

We  select  a  tree  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
being  careful  to  get  one  with  long  straight  body,  and  that  has  the 
appearance  of  splitting  well.  We  cut  it  up  into  cuts  seven  to  len 
feet  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog  house  we  want,  which 
is^  governed  by  the  number  of  men  in  the  mess.     We  split  the 
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cuts  up  into  slabs  about  eight  inches  thick;  then  we  begin  some- 
what -IS  you  would  to  build  a  pig  pen,  building  u])  one  end  (to 
the  north)  and  the  two  sides,  leaving  the  south  end  op«.-n.  We 
build  up  about  three  feet  high,  then  we  set  up  a  fork  or  post  at 
the  center  of  each  end.  and  put  a  pole  across  for  a  ridge  pole,  or 
comb  of  the  structure,  and  over  this  we  place  a  covering  of  any 
thing  we  can  get — usually  an  old  piece  of  tent  cloth,  drawing  it 
tightly  down  to  the  logs  or  slabs  on  each  side  as  tight  as  we  can 
and  making  it  fast.  Then  we  close  up  the  opening  at  the  north 
end  and  close  all  the  cracks,  making  it  wind  tight.  We  tlien  rake 
lip  dry  leaves  and  fill  the  dog  house  about  ten  inches  deep  with 
the  leaves,  which  makes  us  a  good  warm  bed.  On  these  lea\'es 
we  spread  one  blanket  and  use  the  remainder  of  our  blankets 
for  covering.  Our  fire  is  built  at  the  open  end,  the  reflection  of 
the  heat  from  the  fire  striking  the  top  of  the  cov- 
ering of  this  dog  house  obliquely,  is  thrown  by  reflection  do.vn 
upon  bur  bedding,  making  it  quite  warm  and  comfortable.  We 
keep  up  our  fires  in  cold  weather  all  day  and  pretty  we"l  9]]  nigi;!. 
When  not  engaged  in  camp  duty  we  set  around  our  fires,  talk 
and  gossip  and  discuss  the  various  fights,  and  the  prospects 
of  an  early  ending  of  the  war,  reading  the  daily  papers  and 
writing  letters  home.  Some  of  the  boys,  forgetting  their  early 
moral  training  at  home,  are  otY  in  a  big  game  of  poker  and 
Confederate  monev  is  piled  up  in  regular  gambling;  style,  others 
are  visiting  friends  in  other  messes,  companies  or  regiments  and 
passing  the  time  otT  very  pleasantly,  considering  the  circtim- 
tasnces  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  detail  everything  in  camp  life  as  minutelv  as  1  might 
have  done  for  the  information  of  my  young  readers.  The  sole 
object  o(  these  sketches  has  been  to  give  those  who  neve  saw  an 
army  an  idea  of  every-day  life  in  time  of  war.  and  yet  I  fi.nd 
it  verv  hard  to  bring  in  everything. 

If  you  will  give  me  your  attention  I  will  give  you  a  few  of 
the  items  of  routine  duty  when  in  camp :  At  about  day-light 
we  have  what  is  called  "revilee"  (it's  the  sound  of  the  drum  if 
you  don't  know  what  it  is,)  a  quick  beat  for  about  half  a  minute 
by  the  regimental  drummer.  This  calls  us  up ;  we  get  up  and 
put-  on  our  accoutrements  and  each  company  forms  a  line  an/ 
the  roll  is  called.  Then  we  stack  arms  and  go  to  work  to  prepare 
our  breakfast.  Then  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  goes  to  the 
medical  wagon,  and  all  who  need  medicine  of  any  kind  report  to 
him,  and  he  prescribes  for  them.  If  you  are  too  sick  to  go  to 
the  surgeon,  he  visits  them  at  their  quarters ;  this  is  called  "sick 
call."  Then  about  9:30  a.  m.  the  drill  call  is  sounded  and  each 
company  is  formed.  If  it  is  company  drill,  each  company 
marches  out  to  some  suitable  place  and  drills  about  two  or  two 
and  one-half  hours.  If  it  is  a  battillion  drill,  the  regiment  forms 
on  the  color  line,  and  the  whole  regiment  marches  out  into  an 
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open  field,  aiKl  the  colonel,  or  some  regimental  officer,  drills  the 
regiment.'  Occasiciially.  we'  have  brigade  drill  by  the  brigade 
commander,  rmd  on  some  special  occasions,  we  have  what  is  called 
"review""-  -iliis  ma\  be  either  division  or  corps  review\  On  these 
occasions  the  generals  are  out  in  full  dress,  and  the  troops  are 
supposed  to  have  on  their  best  '"bib  and  tucker."'  Now,  so 
much  in  as  I'ev/  words  as  possible  regarding  the  drill.  After  the 
first  vear  we  v.-ere  seldom  required  to  drill  in  the  afternoon,  tho' 
we  did  sometimes.  "  About  an  hour  before  sundown  in  the  even- 
ing we  lijold  what  is  called  "dress  parade."  In  this  the  reg-iment 
is  "formed  on  the  color  line,  and  after  being  properly  dressed,  any 
orders  or  information  that  is  desired  to  be  read  to  the  troops,  is 
read  by  the  adjutant  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice.  I  remember 
one  evening  it  was  read  out  to  us  that  one  of  our  regiment  had 
been  found"  guilty  of  some  offense  that  the  articles  of  war  pun- 
ished bv  whipping.  The  crime,  as  I  now  remember,  was  being 
absent  for  sonae  time  without  leave.  Perhaps  his  offeii.-.c 
was  without  any  juscification,  and  I  expect  he  deserved  a  very 
severe  punishment,  but  tlie  order  went  on  to  announce  his  trial 
and  conviction  by  a  court  martial,  to  be  whipped  on  the  naked 
back  in  front  of  the  regiment  on  the  color  line,  and  that  the  same 
was  to  take  place  two  or  three  days  in  the  future ;  that  he  was 
to  be  stripped  to  the  waist  and  thirty-nine  lashes  laid  on  his  bare 
back.  Now.  he  had  been  all  the  time  a  good  soldier,  brave  and 
manly,  ao  man  in  the  regiment  felt  willing  to  excuse  his  of- 
fense without  tome  sort  of  puishment.btit  we  felt  then  and  there 
that  he  ought  not.  and  should  not.  be  v.diipped,  and  inside  of  30 
minutes  from  the  time  the  parade  was  dismissed,  I  think  every 
man  in  the  regim.ent  had  expressed  a  determination  that  he 
should  not  receive  the  vv'hipping.  T  never  heard  any  more  of  it. 
It  mav  have  been  that  the  authorities  never  intended  that  he 
should  be  whipped  at  first,  but  simph-  wished  to  give  some  of  the 
bovs  a  scare,  who. occasionally  offended  in  that  way.  That  same 
man  is  today  prominent  in  one  of  the  counties  in  Xortheast 
Texas,  and  was  a  State  Senator  a  few  years  ago. 

\\'e  had  divine  services  as  often  as  it  was  convenient  to  do 
so.  Our  regiment  had  no  regular  chaplain.  This  writer  en- 
joved  the  distinction  of  being  the  onlv  preacher  in  the  re2,"iment. 
(So  far  as  I  now  remember.)  ^^'e  very  often  had  some  kind  of 
service  for  the  boys,  either  in  eff'nrts  to  preach  or  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  me  to  this  day  to  re- 
member that .  frequently,  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day "s  march, 
some .  officer  from  some  other  comuany  in  the  regiment  would 
have  a  light  built  and  send  for  "Company  K"s  preacher,"  as 
they  called  me.  to  come  and' hold  meetin'  for  "em.  We  had  o'he 
or.  two  other  preachers  in  the  brig;ade  who  would  'sometimes 
pTeach  for  us.  Xow  vou  have  a  good  idea'  of  how  the  daily 
routine  of  duties  go  off  when  we  are  in  camp. 
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About  the  20th  of  Fel)ruary  we  leave  our  winter  quarters 
near  Fredericksburg,  and  start  in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 
Just  as  we  start  it  begins  to  sleet,  and  soon  we  are  in  a  heavy 
snow  storm.  B}-  noon  the  snow  and  sleet  is  a  foot  deep,  or  more. 
I  remember  I  suffered  very  much  with  the  cold.  Some  time  in 
the  afternoon  I  fell  out  of  the  ranks  and  got  in  company  with  a 
captain  of  another  company.  He  and  I,  and  probably  a  third 
man,  put  up.  at  a  place  where  we  got  a  room  and  a  good  lire. 
We  hired  a  negro  to  cook  us  a  good  supper.  We  spent  the  night 
quite  comfortably.  The  next  morning  we  struck  across  the 
country  to  a  railroad  station ;  there  we  waited  until  the  train 
moved  out,  boarded  it  and  ran  into  Richmond  at  least  one  day 
ahead  of  the  command.  When  my  captain  found  out  how  I  had 
evaded  the  terrible  march  he  was  a  little  dissatisfied,  but  T  would 
rather  have  taken  a  severe  reprimand  than  to  have  made  the 
terrible  march,  especially  when  I  got  there  ahead  of  the  balance 
of  the  boys.  This  is  about  the  only  "playing  out,"  as  it  was 
called,  that  I  ever  done,  and  my  conscience  never  gave  me  any 
trouble  for  that  breach.  The  fact  is  I  was  in  the  army  from  a 
sense  of  dut}",  and  I  always  tried  to  do  ni}-  dut}-,  and  when  I 
was  called  to  dut}-  I  was  always  ready  to  respond.  We  passed 
through  the  city  of  Richmond  and  went  down  six  miles  below 
on  the  south  side  of  the  James  river  to  a  camp  called  Falling 
Water,  near  the  invincible  fort  on  the  James,  known  as  Drury's 
Bluff'.  1  here  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  and  becoming  familiar 
with  Major  Lee,  who  was  in  command  of  this  fortification.  He 
was  an  older  brother  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  and  was  the  father 
of  our  General  Fitz  Hugh  Lee.  ]\Iy  recollection  now  is  that  only 
Longstreet.  with  two  of  his  four  divisions,  was  in  this  move,  I 
think,  Lee  and  Jackson,  with  two  of  Longstreet's  divisions,  re- 
mained on  the  Rappahanoc. 

About  the  latter  part  of  i^slarch  the  enemy  attempted  another 
forward  movement  by  the  w^iy  o'l  Kelly's  Ford  on  the  Rappaha- 
noc, above  Fredericksburg.  Lee  calls  Longstreet  to  him.  We 
start  and  make  or^e  day's  maixh — to  Hanover  Court  House. 
There  we  get  word  from  Lee  that  he's  whipped  'em  again,  so 
after  resting  a  day,  avc  start  back.  Xow  its  snowing  very 
heavy — it  snows  a!l  rlay.  Tk.c  snow  is  nearl}-  knee  deep,  and  I 
am  orxe  more  bare- footed.  Xow  T  guess  vou  think  I  suft"ered. 
Not  a  bit  of  it;  ]  did  not  suffer  tken,  bv.';  T  have  suffered  the  re- 
sults ever  si'ce — I  suffer  now  as  I  -.valk  the  streets  of  Flillsboro. 
Every  day  of  mv  life  I  am  rerrdnded  of  that  day's  march,  and 
as  I  grovv-  older  it  ge':s  worse — both  of  my  feet  are  diseased  from 
the  effects  of  that  dav,  and  at  times  I  can't  keep  my  shoes  on. 
I  got  my  shoes  next  day,  and  in  -^,  few  days  we  ntart  off  to  south- 
east A'irginia  r.ear  the  Dismal  Swamp,  on  wha'.  is  known  as  die 
Blackwater  campaign,  ahcut  which  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next 
chapter. 
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While  at  Camp  Falling  Water,  the  boys  had  lots  of  fun 
catching  squirrels — the  most  of  the  timber  was  pine,  and  some 
of  them  very  large,  and  tall,  but  whenever  any  of  the  boys  got 
a  glimpse  of  "buny"  his  days  were  numbered,  500  or  possibly 
1000  men  with  rocks,  throwing  at  him — poor  little  fellow  away 
he  would  go  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  pine,  but  no  use,  somebody 
will  hit  him,  and  down  he  comes — 100  or  more  men  charge  his 
f)rostrate  Buny-ship,  by  the  time  he  hits  the  ground. 
Such  is  life  in  camp. 
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It  has  become  a  well  settled  fact  that  another  big  battle  must 
be  fought  in  the  early  spring,  and  of  course  it  must  come  off  on 
Virginia  soil,  unless  we  should  transfer  the  scene  of  action  to  the 
enemy's  territory.  Roth  armies  have  marched  and  fought  all 
over  X'^orth  A'irginia,  until  we  have  stripped  the  country  of  nearly 
everything.  Burn  side  has  now  been  superseded  by  Gen.  Hooker 
--fighting  jo,  as  he  is  called — and  from  the  demonstration  he  is 
now  making,  together  with  the  pressure  behind  him,  as  the 
whole  north  are  cr}ing  out  for  him  to  "on  to  Richmond"— 
it  is  obvious,  he  must  make  an  effort.  Xow  there  is  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  south-east  \'irginiai  known  as  the  Black- 
v.ater  country.  This  section  lies  between  the  coast  and  a  tide- 
wated  stream  called  P.lack water,  about  thirtv  or  forty  miles  square 
The  city  of  Suffolk  is  included  in  this  territory  and  neither  army 
ever  troubled  this  section,  except  a  few  yankee  cavalry  and  pos- 
sibly a  small  garrison  of  infantry  held  nominal  possession.  There 
was  an  immense  amount  of  supplies  in  this  section.  N^ow  Lee 
conceived  the  idea  of  sending  Longstreet  down  there  with  Hood, 
and  Picket's  division  for  the  double  purpose  of  foraging  this 
coinitry  out  and  also  making  a  demonstration  against  X^orfolk, 
which  would  draw  off  more  men  from  Hooker's  army  than  we 
could  whip  by  remaining  with  Lee.  So  about  the  first  of  April 
we  move  down  to  the  P)lackwater.  crossing  the  same  on  a  Dontoon 
bridge.  As  soon  as  we  cross  this  stream  we  are  in  nominal  ter- 
ritory of  the  enemy. 

We  do  not  go  far  until  we  have  a  little  skirmish  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  under  command  of  an  old  army  officer,  Col. 
Spear.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Gen.  Hood's — was  I  think 
connected  with  Hood  in  the  old  army.  He  was  a  desperate 
tighter.  Gen.  Hood  notified  us  that  morning  that  if  Spear  got 
a  good  chance,  he'd  give  us  a  good  fight.     Said  he,  he  (Spear) 
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would  charge  a  circular  saw.  All  da}-  he  hung  along  in  our 
front,  and  occasionally  give  us  a  few  sniffs  of  burnt  powder,  but 
he  had  no  idea  who  he  was  fighting,  or  how  many  there  was  of 
us — whether  we  were  really  an  army,  or  just  a  foraging  party. 
P^inallv  about  i  p.  m.  he  captured  one  of  our  scouts,  who  was  a 
very  shrewd  man  and  when  he  met  Spear  he  put  him  through  a 
regular  course  of  investigation  as  to  who  we  were  and  how 
stiong  we  were.     This  man  was  very  discreet  in  his  replies. 

He  told  Spear  we  were  Texans  and  that  he  thought  Long- 
street's  whole  corps  was  along,  and  that  we  were  going  to  re- 
opture  Norfolk,  and  that  we  had  at  least  40,000  men.  (Our 
actual  number  was  16,000  or  18,000.)  This  was  exactl>-  what 
Hood  wanted  our  scout  to  say.  It  put  the  whole  North  in  ex- 
citement over  the  prospect  of  our  recapture  of  Norfolk,  and 
sure  enough  they  sent  3^,000  or  40,000  troops,  mosth  from 
Hooker's  army,  in  the  fror.l;  of  Lee,  down  there  to  save  Norfolk 
cUid  Suft'olk.  After  Spear  got  all  the  information  he  wanted 
I'rcm  our  scout,  he  paroled  him  and  sent  him  back  to  us,  and 
<!C;nt  a  message  by  him  to  his  old  comrade,  Gen.  Hood.  He  told 
tlie  scout  to  say  to  Hood  for  him  that  "d n  his  long  bow- 
legged  heart,  he  wanted  to  meet  him  in  a  fair  open  field  and  he VI 
give  him  h — 11,"  together  with  a  great  roll  of  cuss  words  too 
bad  to  deal  out  to  you  in  these  sketches.  Gen.  Hood  laughed 
heartily  at  the  message.  Now,  this  was  the  war  part  of  the 
message,  but  in  addition  to  this  he  sent  also  a  very  nice  message 
to  Hood,  in  which  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him  and  have 
a  social  chat,  if  such  a  thing  was  permissible.  We  moved  on  all 
day,  guarding  our  Hanks  carefully,  and  at  times  in  the  thick 
woods  we  were  in  300  or  400  yards  of  them-.  Hood  was  ^vith  us 
all  day  in  the  front.  Several  times  they  tried  ver}-  hard  to  kill 
Hood  with  their  sharp  shooters — several  balls  whistled  very  close 
to  him  that  we  knew  were  intended  for  him  personally.  At 
mc,ht  we  were  very  near  to  the  city  of  Sufi'olk  I  verv  well  re- 
member that  just  at  dusk  our  regiment,  or  at  least  a  pirt  of  it 
was  nioving  forward  in  line  of  battle,  v.-e  came  to  a  fence,  and  \.) 
crossing  over  the  fence,  one  of  our  company  - — -  Dennis 
Iv'we — placed  liis  gun  over  the  fence  with  the  britch  on  the 
ground  and  his  hand  over  the  muzzzle.  and  as  he  climbed  o;  cr 
the  fence  his  gun  went  off  and  shot  him  through  the  palm  of  the 
hand  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand..  It  was  not  very  imcommon  for  similar  casualties  10 
oc^iH' — the  only  wonder  is  that  they  were  not  morr  frequent, 
o!,  we  was  the  youngest  son  of  Capt.  Sam  Rowe.  an  e.xrly  settler, 
and  v-ery  prominent  citizen  of  Polk  county  in  an  early  da> .  Den 
nis  Rowe  was  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier — returned  home  at  t'  e 
close  of  the  war.  married  a  very  estimable  lady,  raise-^l  a  family, 
and  died  some  vears  ago.  his  widow  lives  at  ?Joscow   in   Polk 
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cxmniy,  raid  his  oldest  son  is  now  (  1902)  the  county  attorney  of 
Polk  ooiinty — a  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire. 

We  sleep  on  our  arms.  Next  morning-  we  maneuver  around 
fro'-Ti  rirst  one  point  and -then  another,  making  dem.^n'.tratio'js 
as  though  we  were  going  to  attack.  But  demonstrations  are  all, 
we  don't  attack  nor  don't  intend  to.  We  are  working  a  little 
good  generalship  and  foraging  some  of  the  finest  countrv  in  \'i- 
ginia.  Now  they  begin  to  receive  large  re-inforcement^,  but  it's 
very  ihi^kly  wooded  country  and  very  bad,  and  its  hard  for  them 
to  tel!  just  what  we  are  doing  or  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

We  found  a  citizen  who  had  120,000  pounds  of  nice  bacon 
Vviiicli  he  had  put  up  for  the  northern  army  under  contract. 

C!f  course  we  need  it  in  our  business.  We  find  i;bout  100,- 
000  poimds  more  in  a  corn  crib  co^'ered  with  corn,  they  are  con- 
tiac:i-rs  to  supply  the  north,  expect  to  get  the  greenbacks s  for  it 
in  a  lew  da}"S.  O,  my,  ain't  we  in  it?  We  just  swim  i;i  bacon. 
Big  rations — and  all  the  time  we  have  an  immense  wagon  traip. 
hauhng  out  bacon,  corn,  wheat,  fiour  and  great  droves  of  beeves. 
It's  a  big  haul  we  are  making. 

'['hi.-  thing  continues  for  nearly  four  weeks.  Each  day  the 
enemy  thinks  we  are  going  to  give  them  a  fight,  but  outside  of  a 
a  slcirmi.^h  war  which  goes  on  every  day  there  is  really  no  figiu- 
ing  and  yet  its  almost  a  constant  battle  with  gun  boat  and  ii- 
fantrv  and  yet  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  battle.  This  con- 
tinues r.ntil  about  the  first  days  of  Mav.  It  was  in  a  fight  here 
on  Eiizabeth  river  with  a  gun  boat  that  I  lost  my  captain,  Capt. 
I.  N.  M.  Turner,  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  brigade.  We  are 
daily  in  communication  with  Lee  and  Jackson  ac  Fredericksburg 
and  aliout  this  time  Lee  wdiips  Jo  Hooker  in  what  is  known  as 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  the  immortal  Stonewall  Jack- 
son loses  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  own  men.  Just  at  srndown 
on  thv^  evening  of  the  3rd  dav  of  May,  we  got  word  from  Lee  of 
th.e  results  of  his  contest  with  Jo  Hooker.  W^e  are  then  ordered 
to  march,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark;  too  dark  for  the  enemy  to  see 
that  we  are  leaving,  we  take  up  the  line  of  march  to  leave  Black- 
water  on  the  same  bridge  we  crossed  as  we  went  in  there  and 
then  A-hen  the  army  is  over  we  take  up  the  bridge.  Our  frieiuis. 
the  enemy,  we  have  left  behind,  are  expecting  us  to  attack  them 
in  force  today  and  they  feel  their  way  along  and  send  out  scouts 
and  shell  the  woods  until  10  o'clock  in  the  day,  before  it  dawns 
upon  their  minds  that  we  are  gone.  Yes,  gone,  and  30  miles 
awav.  By  4  p.  m.  that  day  we  debark  from  the  train  in  the  citv 
of  Petersburg,  where  we  rest  for  the  night  and  the  next  dav  we 
move  back  to  our  old  camp  at  Fallingwater,  six  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. 

Now.  gentle  reader.  I  could  have  lengthened  this  Blackwater 
campaign  out  into  at  least  three  long  chapters,  but  I  did  not  think 
it  would  interest  you  except  a  few  incidents.     I  could  have  toicl 
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you  of  the  duel  between  the  late  Col.  A.  H.  Belo  who  was  with 
us  as  commander  of  the  55th  North  Carolina  reginient  and  M.ij. 
Cousins,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Law.  No  two  braver, 
or  more  gallant  men  ever  drew  sword  in  defense  of  the  "Lost 
Cause"  than  these  two.  Through  a  misapprehension  of  a  simple 
fact,  they  walked  out  into  an  open  field,  and  there  with  deadly 
determination  sought  to  take  each  other's  life,  \^'hether  either 
one  was  hurt  or  not  I  cannot  now  remember.  A  mutual  friend, 
a  few  years  ago  explained  to  each  the  facts  upon  which  each 
other  were  mistaken ;  they  became  fast  friends  after  this.  mikI 
when  Col.  Belo  was  placed  in  his  last  resting  place  recentl\ 
IMajor  Cousins  sent  a  large  and  costly  floral  offering,  and  it  rif- 
fords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  no  braver,  or  more  gallant  soldier 
ever  drew  sword  than  Col.  A.  H.  Belo.  the  successful  manager 
of  the  Galveston-Dallas  Ne-vs.  Col.  Belo's  regiment — the  55th 
N.  C.  \vas  attached  to  Hood's  division,  while  we  were  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  it  was  this  ^Titer's  privilege  to  know  him  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army,  and  since  the  war  to  know  him  as  a  citizen 
in  private  life.  No  man  that  ever  wore  the  gray,  displayed  more 
courage,  and  true  bravery  than  Col.  Belo.  Wounded  nigh  uuro 
death  more  than  once.  After  the  war  closed,  he  came  to  Texas, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  decease,  he  wielded  his  pen 
with  the  same  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  that  he  wielded 
his  sword  in  battle.  He  despised  the  practical  politician,  and 
was  despised  bv  him — A  noble  man. 

I  could  tell  you  about  our  fight  on  Elizabeth  river,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  things,  but  there  would  be  nothing  very 
interesting  in  it  to  you.  So  now  in  mv  next  I  will  start  on  that 
long  campaign  that  finally  reached  its  zenith  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Gettvsbin-g. 
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After  returning  from  the  Blackwater  campaign,  we  soon 
started  north  in  the  direction  of  Culpeoper  court  house.  A 
gloom  is  now  resting  on  the  mind  of  all  of  us  at  the  loss  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  died  about  a  week  after  receiving  his 
wound  on  the  plank  road  near  Chancelorsville.  Many  of  my 
readers  may  think  he  was  kliled  dead  (shot  by  his  own 
men  in  the  night  by  mistake)  but  such  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  severely  wounded  b}-  his  own  men. 

As  I  now  remember,  his  arm  was  shattered  near  the  shoul- 
der so  badly  as  to  necessitate  amputation.  Of  course  the  loss  of 
blood  was  very  great,  which  reduced  his  vitality  to  the  lowest 
point.  Cold  water  was  used  very  profusely  to  allay  the  fever 
and  intiamation,  incident  to  the  operation.  His  friends  and 
family  simply  over-done  the  thing  in  their  kindness  and  the 
too  free  use  of  cold  water  in  keeping  his  clothing  damp  causcc! 
pneumonia  to  set  up ;  his  system  had  been  so  weakened  by  the 
terrible  strain  upon  it  and  the  loss  of  so  much  blood,  that  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease  in  a  few  hours.  Before  this  he  \vas  get- 
ting along  nicely,  and  would  have  soon  recovered,  and  ready 
again  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  army  corps — so  now 
remember  he  was  shot — through  mistake — by  his  own  men  w  ho 
loved  him  with  all  the  fervor  that  brave  soldiers  could  bestow 
upon  an  idolized  leader.  But  he  was  really  killed  by  the  kind- 
ness of  his  family  and  friends  \vho  were  so  devoted  to  hir;, 
with  kindness. 

I  am  her  reminded  of  what  I  have  heard  sometime,  some 
where,  of  an  old  preacher  who  was  discoursing  upon  the  final 
results  of  the  war^  and  from  the  standpoint  of  Providence,  lie 
said  "that  if  Providence  was  really  against  us  and  the  good  Lord 
had  determined  that  we  should  not  win  our  cause,  the  first  thing 
he  done  was  to  get  Jackson  out  of  the  way,  "for,"  said  he,  "the 
Lord  saw  very  plainly  that  the  Yankees  conld  never  whip  us 
while   Jackson   lived,   and   that    in   kindness   to   him   he   ordered 
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that  he'shouKi  ce  taken  off  by  his  own  men."  From  this  day  oit 
our  cause  seems  to  Axain,  aiul  gradually  we  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  I  suppose  any  reasD-nig  man,  whose  very  soul  was  set 
on  our  success,  could  see  that  our  cause  was  almost  beyond 
hope.  While  we  continued  to  do  the  grandest  work  that  any 
troops  on  earth  ever  did — yet  our  victories  w^ere  to  a  great  ex- 
tent empLV  of  r.nv  real  satisfactory  results.  Yet  the  great 
mass  of  our  troops  never  suffered  the  possihiiii}-  of  ultimate 
failure  to  fir.d  a  lodgment  in  their  minds  for  a  moment.  I  very 
well  remember  that  even  a  com])laint  of  sufferii-ig,  or  a  remark 
that  sounded  like  croaking,  always  made  me  mad  and  I  never 
failed  to  denounce  such  remarks  in  the  severest  terms  that  my 
vocabulary  could  command.  The  fact  is.  I  never  weakened 
until  Lee  surrendered  and  never  gave  up  until  Johnson  surren- 
dered, and  even  then  if  I  had  heard  that  "Lee  had  whipped  'em 
again  I  would  have  held  a  listening  ear  to  the  rumor." 

Finally  about  the  latter  part  of  .\[ay  finds  us  at  Culpepper 
court  house,  where  we  stop  for  a  while  and  the  army  is  reorgan- 
ized into  three  army  corps.  Previously  Lee's  army  consists  oi 
Longstreet's  and  Jackson's  corps;  each  corps  composed  of  four 
divisions,  but  after  the  death  of  Jackson  one  more  division  is 
added  to  his  army,  and  Generals  A.  P.  Hill  and  Ewell  are  made 
lieutenant  generals,  and  the  army  divided  into  three  corps  of 
three  divisions,  each  under  Longstreet,  Hill  and  Ewell.  I  re^er 
to  the  infantry.  I  do  not  know  that  tliere  was  any  change  in  tl'c 
cavalr\-  corps  under  Jeb  Steuart.  If  there  was  I  do  not  now^ 
remember  it.  This  reorganization  is  completed  about  the  rst 
of  June.  ( )nc  corps — Ewell's  I  think — moves  up  the  valley 
by  way  of  Winchester.  We  remain  at  Culpepper  for  several 
days  getting  every  thing  ready  for  the  Pennsylvania  campaign. 
W'e  held  a  grand  review  of  the  cavalry  and  the  army  was  itt 
fine  trim  now  for  the  ensuing  movement. 

Jo  Hooker  had  heen  set  aside  r.ow  as  a  failure.  Ln  the 
short  space  of  nine  months  we  have  set  aside  three  dift'erent 
generals  for  the  northern  army,  viz.  McClellan,  Burnside  and 
Fighting  Jo.  I  remember  we  had  a  song  we  sung  frequently 
on  the  marrh  about  Fighting  Jo  Hooker.  I  have  forgotten  tlie 
words,  except  one  couplet  that  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of. 
It  ran   somehow  this  way : 

Sa}'s  Fighting  Joe  Hooker, 

I'd  like  to  pitch  in  ; 
Says  Fighting  Joe  Hooker, 

I'd  like  to  ])itch  in  ; 
Says    Fio-hting    Joe    T^^ooker, 

I'd  like  to  pitch  in  ; 
But  I'm  afraid  them  rebels 

W  ill  wallop  me  again. 
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Now,  Gen.  G.  G.  IMead  is  in  command.  We  never  heard  of 
liim  until  he  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
About  the  middle  of  June  we  take  up  the  line  of  march  througii 
Ashbv's  Gap.  Mead  is  now  moving  along  parallel  with  us  to  the 
right.  There  are  several  fights  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two 
armies,  but  no  engagement  between  the  infantry,  though  vvc 
have  some  very  near  approaches  to  what  seems  to  be  a  coming- 
battle.  The  weather  is  most  intensely  hot.  I  remember  the  day 
we  passed  through  Ashby's  Gap  that  there  were  several  cases  of 
sunstroke.  I  heard  there  had  been  about  500  in  the  army  tliat 
day,  but  I  can't  say  definitely.  I  saw  a  great  many  men  on  the 
road-side  apparently  dead,  and  heard  that  a  great  many  did  die. 

We  crossed  the  Shenandoah  river  at  Berrvville  and  then 
turned  down  the  river  until  we  got  opposite  Snickers  Gap,  then 
we  re-crossed  the  river  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  gap  or  near 
it.  INlead's  army  is  only  a  few  miles  away.  Our  cavalry  fought 
his,  but  we  never  got  in  infantry  reach  of  him.  Now,  I  think  I 
have  got  something  interesting  to  most  of  my  readers.  Were 
you  ever  in  a  cloud,  on  top  of  a  mountain?  If  not,  let  me  sec  if 
I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  how  it  is  : 

I  have  just  told  you  that  we  re-crossed  the  Shenandoah  riv- 
er back  on  the  south  side.  At  the  ford  where  we  crossed,  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  run  very  near  the  river.  In  fact,  as  soon 
as  we  cross  the  river  we  start  up  the  mountain,  and  for  two  mile;, 
it  is  up,  up  and  up.  until  we  are  on  top,  at  a  place  called  Snick- 
er's (iap,  though,  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  gap  at  the  point 
v.'here  our  command  is  posted.  The  weather  up  there  is  what 
you  might  call  a  very  dense  fog.  so  dense  that  you  could  almost 
dip  it  up  wich  a  cup.  We  tried  to  stretch  up  our  blankets  in  llie 
form  of  a  tent  in  order  to  keep  dry  and  to  keep  our  cartridges 
dry,  but  it  was  no' use — the  underside  of  the  tent  was  as  wet  as 
the  upper  side—  everywhere  the  air  could  penetrate  the  cloud  ^,'as 
there,  too.  Even  the  inside  of  our  cartridge  boxes  were  wet ; 
we  could  keep  nothing  dry.  The  fact  is  a  ver\  heavy  rain 
•cloud  had  settled  down  on  top  of  the  mountain.  It  penetrated 
evervthing  and  ever}-  space  that  was  open  to  the  air.  To  keep 
anything  dry  was  simply  impossible — we  were  deluged  in  the 
cloud  ;  like  Moses  we  were  baptised  in  the  cloud,  and,  ucA  in  tlie 
sea,  but  in  the  m.ountain — (i.  e.),  on  top  of  the  mountain,  'khi^ 
condition  of  aflr'airs  continued,  as  I  now  remember,  for  about 
fortv  to  forty-eight  liours.  I\Ien  who  passed  down  the  moun.- 
tain  told  us  it  was  rain.ing  500  or  600  yards  away.  The  sec- 
ond night  that  we  were  up  there  this  writer  was  detailed  to  carrv 
a  message  to  one  of  our  batteries  that  was  camped  on  the  north 
5i(lo  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  away.  I  started  about  9 
o'clock  at  night  do^\'n  the  mountain.  It  was  as  dark  as  the 
darkness  could  be. 

1  had  not  gone  more  than  soo  or  600  vards  down  the  moun- 
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tain  toward  the  ford  of  the  river  until  I  got  out  of  the  cloud  and 
sure  enough  it  was  raining-,  and  continued  to  rain  all  night.  *. 'n 
I  niovea  through  the  darkness  and  rain  and  slush,  until  I  got  to 
the  river.  Fortunately  I  struck  :he  ford  just  right.  The  river, 
1  .suppose,  was  300  yards  wide,  and  we  had  forded  it  the  day 
before,  and  1  well  remember  that  we  were  cautioned  not  to  go 
toe  far  either  above  or  below  the  ford  or  we  would  get  into 
swimming  water.  ,  There  was  a  large  mill  dam  about  600  yards 
above  the  ford,  making  a  very  doeful  noise.  Now  come  one  of 
the.  hardest  trials  of  my  soldier  life.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  coidd 
not  see  my  hand  before  my  face, and  raining.  T  had  to  get  down 
and  feel  for  the  wagon  tracks  at  the  ford  to  tell  how  to  find  my 
way  correctly,  otherwise  I  was  likely  to  go  over  the  bluff-bank 
either  above  or  below  the  ford.  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
down  to  the  water's  edge  in  the  ford. 

Now  comes  the  delicate  and  dangerous  crisis  of  my  trip : 
To  keep  straight  across  the  river  and  not  lose  my  bearings, 
else  1  get  into  swimming  water.  T  stood  there  in  the  edge  of 
the  water  for  a  moment  and  listened  to  the  roaring  of  the  mill 
dam  above,  and  by  the  sound  of  it  I  steered  my  course  across 
the  river  in  this  Egyptian  darkness.  The  water  was  up  to  my 
waist  nearly  all  the  way  across  and  very  swift.  On  I  move  slowly 
groping  my  way  and  keeping  my  ears  strictly  upon  the  sound 
of  the  roaring  mill  dam  above,  for  if  I  lose  my  reckoning,  nine 
chances  to  one  I  will  get  into  swimming  water  and  the  darkness 
is  so  intense  I  cannot  even  see  the  outlines  of  the  other  shore. 
Providence  and  the  good  Lord  helped  me.  and  to  ni}-  delight  T 
struck  the  ford  on  the  opposite  side,  a  center  shot,  and  in  a  tew 
hundred  yards  1  was  at  the  battery.  I  delivered  my  message 
and  then  crawled  into  a  pile  of  wet  clover  and  slept  the  re- 
mainder of  the  niglit  in  my  wet  clothes.  Xow,  when  you  ?ee 
these  poor  old  Confederate  soldiers,  all  crippled  up  with 
rheumatism  and  suffering  so  many  aches  and  pains,  you  will 
see  from  the  above  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  suffering  and  hard- 
ships that  the  present  generation  have  no  idea  of.  Treat  them 
kindly,  when  they  all  pass  away,  you  will  never  see  their  like 
again  on  earth. 

As  my  mind  goes  back  in  retrospection  over  such  scenes 
as  above  narrated,  it  seems  almost  incredible,  and  vet,  we 
thought  nothing  of  such  things  at  that  time.  We  simply  passed 
through  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Next  morning  I  returned 
to  my  command,  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  cross  back  to  the  north 
side  and  head  toward  \\'illiamsport,  on  the  Potomac.  Mead's 
army  moving  parallel  with  us,  crossing  the  Potomac  some 
where  below  the  mouth  of  the   Shenandoah. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

About  June  26th,  Longstreet's  corps  took  up  line  of  march 
for  Williamsport  on  the  Potomac  river.  By  reference  to  any 
large  scale  map  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  you  will  find  this  place 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  and  not  very  far  above  Shep- 
h^rdstown  we  reached  the  Potomac,  as  I  remember,about  10  or 
12  o'clock  noon.  Now  my  readers  must  remember,  that  in  t!ie 
movements  of  a  large  army  we  can  very  seldom  know  who  is 
ahead  of  us  or  who  is  behind  us — therefore  you  must  understand 
that  when  I  say  we  moved,  or  crossed  a  river,  or  reached  a  point, 
I  mean  my  own  immediate  command. 

We  forded  the  river  at  Williamsport  about  noon.  The 
water  was  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Allow  me  here  to  relate  a 
funnv  incident  that  occurred  here.  Wlien  we  arrived  at  the 
water's  edge  a  recently  elected  lieutenant,  who  had  just  got  his 
new  official  suit,  all  rigged  up  with  gold  lace,  and,  wisliing  not  to 
get  it  soiled  by  the  river  water,  offered  a  private  in  his  company 
$5  to  carry  him  over  on  his  back.  The  private  readily  assented 
to  the  offer.  It  was  too  good  a  chance  for  some  fun  to  let  it 
pass.  So  humping  over  a  little,  the  officer  mounted  the  private's 
shoulders.  All  went  well  until  about  the  middle  of  the  stream 
•>vdiere  the  water  was  about  waist  deep.  The  private  loss  is 
footing — on  purpose  of  course — and  down  they  came,  under 
they  went,both  private  and  lieutenant,very  much  after  the  manner 
some  folks  say  Phillip  and  the  Eunuch  did  a  long  time  ago. 
Everybody  but  the  lieutenant  was  expecting  it  and  of  course  we 
all  yelled,  the  Rebel  yells.  Just  as  we  got  on  the  Maryland  shore 
it  began  to  rain,  and  rained  very  hard.  Gen.  Hood,  for  the 
first  time,  during  the  war — up  to  that  time  —  ordered  some 
whisky  issued  to  the  troops — one  gill  to  each  man.  Orders  were 
very  imperative,  to  let  no  man  have  more  than  one  gill,  of  course 
I  do  not  remember  that  anybody  refused  their  gill  (of  course  you 
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know  its -courtesy  to  except  present  company)  therefore  we  reas- 
onably suppose  that  no  one  got  two  gills,  and  I  am  told  that  one 
gill  will  not  intoxicate  (of  course  1  am  not  supposed  to  speak  by 
card )  but  right  here  I  want  to  say,  that  inside  of  half  an  hour 
there  was  more  drunk  men  in  W'illiamsport  than  I  think  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Either  before  or  since — they  were  drunk  nil 
over — through  and  through,  up  and  down,  side  edge  and  bottom, 
fore  and  aft,  sideways  and  edgeways,  some  laughed,  some  cried, 
some  hooped  and  yelled,  some  cussed  and  swore,  others  ripped 
and  tore  and  called  for  gore.  It  kept  the  sober  boys  busy  to 
keep  the  drunk  ones  from  killing  each  other.  Soon  some  fell 
by  the  wayside,  helpless  and  were  dumped  into  wagons  and 
ambulances,  and  hauled  the  balance  of  the  day.  Some  others 
were  not  seen  for  15  hours  afterwards,  and  when  they  caught 
up  with  their  command,  they  were  quite  sober,  and  their  eyes 
looked  like  two  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket. 

Just  at  this  place  the  state  of  Maryland  is  only  seven  miles 
wide.  On  we  move,  and  about  5  p.  m.  we  reach  the  Penns}-!-- 
vania  line.  A^s  we  cross  the  line  our  brigade  commander  in- 
forms us  that  v/e  are  on  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  We  march 
a  mile  or  two  into  Pennsylvania  and  stopped  for  the  night  near 
the  city  of  Greencastle,  a  beautiful  little  city  of  7000  or  8000 
people.  Xow  just  here  I  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  Hood's 
division  on  that  day  performed  a  feat— never  performed  by  any 
troops  during  the  war.  We  ate  breakfast  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, dinner  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  supper  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  slept  in  the  state  of  Intoxication — four  states 
in  24  hours.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  W'.  A.  Culberson,  of  Hills- 
boro,  for  this  idea ;  he  was  with  us.  All  the  way  since  crossing 
the  Potomac  river  we  are  in  a  most  beautiful  country,  it 
seems  never  yet  to  have  felt  the  blighting  hand  of  war.  It  is  in 
the  very  highest  state  of  cultivation — beautiful  farms,  fine  stock. 
Quiet  and  comfort  seems  to  reign.  How  different  is  poor  old 
devastated  \'irginia  that  had  so  long  been  the  stamping  ground 
of  both  armies. 

This  writer's  company  (K,  5th  Regt.,)  was  detailed  that  eve- 
ning to  guard  (jen.  Hood's  headquarters,  for  the  night.  This 
was  quite  a  treat  to  us.  Gen.  Hood  established  his  head{iuarters 
at  a  private  house — (not  in  the  house  but,  at  it)  about  half  a  mi^e 
from  the  army —  a  large  three  story  bmlding — rather  pala- 
tial, and  evidently  a  man  of  large  wealth  lives  here.  All  the  out 
buildings,  and  the  farm,  orchard  and  the  garden  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  residence.  Gen.  Hood's  headquarter  wagons 
are  driven  up  into  the  front  yard.  The  front  enclosure  was  torn 
down — (remember  we  are  in  the  enemy's  country  now — Hood 
never  done  this  way  before — the  Yankee  officers  do  our  people 
in  A'irginia  this  way  and  Hood  is  simply  playing  for  "even") 
our  company   report  to  Hood   for  guard   duty.     He   looked   at 
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us  and  smiled — he  said,  "boys,  you  are  now  on  the  enemy's  soil ; 
stack  vour  arms  and  do  pretty  much  as  you  please.  So  you  stay 
close  by,  and  prevent  any  stranger  from  coming  here  to  kill  me, 
and  establish  vour  camp  here  by  my  tent."  We  stacked  our  arms 
and  broke  ranks.  There  was  a  fine  spring  in  one  corner  of  the 
yard,  over  which  was  a  fine  spring  house.  In  that  house  was 
a  tub  of  fresh  meat  ( hog )  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  butter  anl 
ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  milk.  Near  by  the  house  was  one  of  the 
finest  gardens!  ever  saw  in  June ;  also  about  200  or  300  chickens, 
turkeys  and  ducks.  Now,  I  don"t  think  I  am  mistaken  when  I 
say  "that  in  five  minutes  from  the  time  \ve  stacked  arms 
that  spring  house  was  as  empty  as  a  last  year's  bird  nest,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  thing  left  in  that  garden  that  could  be 
eaten,  either  cooked  or  raw.  And,  oh,  the  fowds!  i'oor 
things!  They  w^ere  getting  it.  literally,  "in  the  neck."  They 
were  squalling  and  halloing  in  every  direction.  I  guess  thc>- 
thought  we  were  all  hungry  Methodist  preachers.  The  family, 
when  we  arrived,  all  went  into  the  upper  story  and  were  watching 
us  from  the  wdndows.  Finally  the  lady  of  the  house  came  down, 
and  approaching  Gen.  Hood,  called  his  atention  to  what  his  men 
were  doing  and  asked  him  to  please  restrain  them.  The  old 
general  smiled,  and.  speaking  to  her  as  gently  and  modestly  as  a 
little  girl,  said :  "Yes,  madam,  I  see  what  my  men  are  doing, 
but,"  said  he,  "my  men  are  hungry  for  chickens.  Your  peo- 
ple have  killed  every  chicken,  and  nearly  everything  else,  in 
A'irginia,  and  I  guess  your  people  ought  to  have  a  little  teaching 
of  v.'hat  war  means." 

A  little  while  after  dak  one  of  my  mess-mates  came  to  me 
and  said  I  w'as  wanted  a  little  way  off  from  the  mess.  I  followed 
him  and  found  the  boys  had  captured  three  large  rich  bee  gums, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  take  the  honey  out.  We  got  a  wash 
tub,  a  bread  tray  and  a  big  tin  pan  and  filled  them  all  full  of  nice 
sealed  comb,  and  carried  it  around  to  the  mess  fire,  and  called 
for  the  boys  to  come  up  and  draw  honey.  They  came.  By  this 
time  chickens,  turkey  and  duck  feathers  were  about  shoe  mouth 
deep  all  over  the  camp,  and  every  pot  and  cooking  utensil  tint 
we  could  rake  up  on  the  place  w^as  on  the  fire,  full  of  cooking 
fowls,  baked  stewed,  fried,  roasted,  smothered,  and,  in  fact, 
cooked  in  every  way  and  style  known  to  the  cuisine  art  of  cani]) 
line.  Of  all  the  eating  that  you  ever  saw  a  lot  of  men  do  I 
reckon  we  done  it  there  that  night. 

About  midnight  some  men  brought  in  a  "bushwhacker''  to 
Gen.  Hood.  He  ordered  us  to  take  charge  of  him  till  morning. 
We  guarded  him  till  next  morning,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  had 
more  fun  in  my  life.  The  young  man  was  just  as  green  as  he 
could  be.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  commvmity,  about  18  or  2'! 
years  old.  Some  one  had  suggested  to  him  to  go  out  on  the 
road  and  kill  him  a  rebel.     He  got  an  old  single  barrel  shot-gun, 
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loaclod  it  with  squirrel  shot  and  went  out  ami  secreted  himself 
in  some  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  kilHng  a  rebel  wdien  the  boys 
came  up  on  him.  They  arrested  him  and  brought  him  to  us. 
W'c  told  him  that  we  always  shot  "bushwhackers,"  and  that  he 
would  sure  be  shot  next  morning  unless  he  belonged  to  the  same 
church  that  Hood  belonged  to.  We  then  inquired  into  his  church 
proclivities.  He  said  he  w^as  a  Dunkard.  We  told  him  it  was 
very  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was  not  a  Cambellite ;  that 
Gen.  Hood  was  a  Cambellite,  and  had  never  been  known  to  have 
one  of  his  own  church  shot,  but  that  he  took  special  delight  in 
shooting  people  of  other  churches^  Especially  Dunkards.  All 
this  time  the  poor  fellow  was  snuobing  and  crying  and  talking 
about  his  mother.  Finally  we  suggested  to  him  that  he  play 
Cambellite  next  morning  on  Hood,  and  we  would  help  him.  Ail 
this  time  we  were  assuming  the  greatest  sympathy  for  him 
and  telling  him  we  hated  to  see  him  shot.  He  was  scared  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  and  was  really  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
death.  He  said  he  hated  awful  bad  to  tell  a  lie,  but  if  it  was  the 
only  show  to  save  his  life  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  try  it. 
We  encouraged  him  all  we  could  and  played  our  best  art  upon 
him,  and  kept  him  worked  up  to  the  proper  point  by  telling  lura 
that  it  was  the  only  hope  for  him.  Next  morning,  after 
he  got  his  breakfast,  Hood  walked  out  to  wdiere  w'e  had  him  ini- 
der  guard,  and  spoke  somewhat  as  follows :  :  "Yor're  a  bush- 
whacker, are  you?"  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  All  this  time 
we  are  winking  at  him  and  nodding  to  him  to  tell  Hood  he  was 
a  Cambellite,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  standing  there  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  wdiile  Hood  is  talking  to  him  he  is  watch- 
ing us  and  trying  to  find  the  place  to  tell  Hood  he  is  a  Cambel- 
lite. Finally,  after  he  has  given  him  a  good  lecture  and  depic- 
ted to  him  the  enormity  of  his  oft'ense  against  the  laws  of  war, 
none  of  which  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  understand.  Flood  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  officer  of  the  guard  as  follows : 

"Sergeant,  turn  him  over  to  Major  Scott."  (Major  Scott 
was  the  provost  marshal  of  the  division,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  prisoners.)  The  poor  fellow  looked  like  he  would  sink 
to  the  earth.  With  a  death  glare  in  his  eyes  and  the  most  intense 
fear  marked  upon  his  countenance,  he  thought  that  meant  to  Se 
shot.  He  looked  around  at  us  all,  and  then  raising  his  hands  he 
gave  a  most  imearthly  shriek,  and  squealed  out  in  a  sort  of  half: 
shriek  and  half  sob,  "FI-Fm  a  Cambellite."  Then  we  all  yelled. 
Hood  looked  around  at  us,  but  did  not  catch  on  to  the  joke.  As 
we  marched  him  oft",  he  remarked  to  us:  "Fm  gone.  I  knov/ 
that  means  to  have  me  shot,"  and  began  to  weep  most  piteously. 
We  turned  him  over  to  Major  Scott,  and  of  course  he  was  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

After  we  got  our  breakfast  we  were  relieved  from  guard 
duty,  and  joined  our  regiment  about  half  a  mile  on  the  road  to- 
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ward  Green  Castle.  When  we  left  onr  camp  that  morning-,  the 
tub  was  left  sitting  there  half  full  of  honey,  and  I  guess  we  left 
the  bones  of  several  fowls  around  our  cam;5  fires.  Gen.  Law's 
brigade  treated  a  tiock  of  sheep  about  as  badly  as  we  did  the 
fowls.  I  heard  one  man  say  there  were  ninety-five  sheep  skins 
in  Law's  camp,  and  when  some  one  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he 
said  that  no  man's  sheep  could  bite  his  men  without  getting  hurt. 

That  morning  when  the  regiments  were  formed  in  marching 
order.  Gen.  Lee's  celebrated  general  order.  No.  89.  was  read 
out  to  us.  which  positiv^h^'orbid  us  to  interfere  with  private 
property  under  the  seveF.fs;t'3>enalty.  It  went  on  to  recite  that 
we  were  in  the  enemy's  country',  but  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted under  any  circumstances  to  depredate  on  anything :  that 
our  wants  would  be  fully  provided  for  through  proper  officers. 
So  far  as  I  know,  that  order  was  respected,  and  the  northern 
press  gave  us  credit  for  it  afterwards.  I  did  not  see  the  paters 
myself  but  those  who  did,  said  the  northern  press  expressed 
great  astonishment  at  Lee's  respect  for  private  property. 

We  now  take  up  the  line  of  march  north,  and  soon  are  m 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Green  Castle.  We  were  halted  and 
our  brigade  commander  made  us  a  little  talk  along  this  line — 
said  he :  "You  are  all  smart  boys,  and  the  people  in  this  town 
all  know  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  tell  them, 
and  I  hope  }-ou  will  all  march  through  without  making  any 
demonstrations.  The  tallv  had  the  desired  effect.  Everybody 
marched  through  like  a  funeral  procession.  Few  men  were  in- 
sight, but  the  women — (),  me!  They  were  out  in  the  front 
doors  and  on  the  front  porches.  Everyone  of  them  had  a  minia- 
ture United  States  flag  pinned  on  their  bosoms.  They  did  not 
say  anything,  they  just  looked.  Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  luok 
mad  and  look  with  all  her  might  and  just  keep  looking  tigers 
and  wildcats  and  yet  say  nothing  with  her  mouth  but  with  her 
eyes  she  is  hurling  great  sluices  of  burning,  sizzling,  blazing 
sulphur  at  you?  This  gives  you  a  very  feeble  idea  of  how  they 
looked.  There  they  stand  erect  and  as  stiff  as  marble  shafts 
wath  their  little  flags.  Some  of  the  boys,  in  a  very  low  tone, 
ventured  a  few  remarks  about  charging  the  Yankee  flag  when 
mounted  upon  Yankee  breast-works,  but  they  spoke  it  almost  in 
a  whisper.  While  I  live  Til  never  forget  how  those  women 
looked.  Passing  on  through  Green  Castle,  we  continued  on 
north  up  the  Cumberland  Valley.  As  I  now  remember  it,  I  thirik 
it  was  the  finest  looking  country  I  ever  saw  anywhere.  It  was 
very  rich,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  fine  macadamizes 
roads,  fine  dwellings,  barns  and  farms — all  appeared  to  be 
models.  The  blighting  hand  of  war  has  now  for  the  first  time 
been  laid  upon  it,  but  very  tenderly. 

VV^hile  Gen.  Lee  is  subsisting  his  army  on  the  country,  it  is 
done  in  such  a  nice  way  that  the  while  northern  press  spoke  of 
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him  in  the  very  highest  terms  for  the  manner  in  which  he  con-' 
(Uicted  his  campaign  through  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
evening  we  passed  through  the  city  of  Chambersburgh.  Here 
the  women  look  at  u-  equally  as  hard  as  they  did  in  Green  Castle, 
About  one  mile  north  of  Chambersburg  we  stopped  for  the 
night,  and  I  think  we  spent  the  next  day  and  night  there.  V\'e 
then  took  up  the  line  of  march  toward  Gettysburg,  and  at  about 
five  miles  we  stop  at  a  small  town  called  Fayetteville.  I  will  say 
something  in  my  next  about  our  stop  here  and  our  march  1 1 
Gettvsburg. 


CHAPTER  XX\\ 

It  was  about  the  29th  of  June  that  we  left  Chambersburg  and 
marched  toward  Gettysburg  (Longstreet's  corps)  we  stopped  at 
Fa>'etteviiie,  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Chambersburg  about 
10  a.  m.  Xow  we  could  have  gone  on  to  Gettysburg  that  dav, 
but  Gen.  Lee  was  misled  by  Stewart's  failure  to  report  Meade's 
movements.  It  was  Lee's  purpose  in  due  time  to  take  position 
on  the  Gettysburg  height,  and  thus  force  Meade  to  attack  hin.i. 
but  to  Gen.  Lee's  astonishment  when  we  started  to  the  heights, 
he  found  Meade  already  there.  I  expect  this  is  about  the  only 
instance  in  which  Lee  was  ever  mislead  during  his  command  of 
the  army.  1  have  heard  Gen.  Lee  severely  censured  by  men 
that  know  nothing  about  the  facts,  or  had  never  read  carefully 
Gen.  Lee's  report  to  his  government,  for  not  having  moved  quick 
enough  and  letting  Meade  outgeneral  him  in  getting  position  at 
Gettysburg. 

Xow  the  facts  are  Gen.  Lee  sent  Stewart  to  find  Meade  and 
Icee])  him  (Lee)  posted  as  to  Meade's  movements,  and,  failing 
to  hear  from  Stewart  for  some  days,  he  naturally  conclu  led 
Stewart  had  nothing  to  report,  while  the  facts  are.  Gen.  Stewart 
was  down  in  Maryland  at  a  place  called  Rockville  with  a  port- 
able telegraph  battery,  which  he  always  carried  witht  him,  pk'y- 
ing  pranks  on  the  Washington,  government,  by  sending  in 
orders  for  200  extra  new  wagons  and  teams,  with  four  mules 
to  each  wagon,  and  signed  Meade's,  or  some  other  Federal 
general's  name  to  it,  or  perhaps  the  name  of  Meade's  chief  quar- 
ter-master. This  prank  was  so  cleverly  done  as  to  completely 
mislead  Gen.  Meigs,  who  rushed  the  wagons  and  teams  ofif.  Of 
course  Stewart  "took  them  in  out  of  the  wet,"  to  use  an  army 
phrase,  and  turned  them  over  to  our  chief  quarter-master.  Most 
of  the  drivers  were  negroes,  and  you  may  judge  we  took  them 
in,  too.     X'ow,  when  Stewart  reported  to  Lee,  it  was  too  late. 
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Gen.  Stexvart  could  beat  the  world  at  just  such  pranks  as  this 
on  the  Yankees,  but  they  were  seldom  of  any  real  benefit  to  our 
arniv,  especially  when  done  at  the  expense  of  more  important 
work.  The  result  of  this  prank  was  to  give  ^^leade  the  advan- 
tage of  us  in  position.  But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  I 
must  go  back  a  little. 

W  hen  the  army  halted  at  Fayetteville,  this  writer  and  six 
other  men  were  detailed  to  guard  the  house  of  an  old  man — a 
tvpical  Pennsylvania  Dutchman — who  lived  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  town,  the  object  for  this  guard  for  private  property, 
was  to  prevent  any  depredation  on  property,  as  was  set  out  in 
general  order  Xo.  89  read  to  us  at  Green  Castle.  Xow  this 
guarding  private  houses  is  one  of  the  nicest  things  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  soldier  in  war  times.  The  family  guarded  always 
feed  the  guard,  so  you  see  we  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  rations 
for  the  time  very  different  from  our  soldier  bill  of  fare.  Lieut. 
J.  yi.  Alexander  of  my  company  was  brigade  officer  of  the  day 
and  when  he  ordered  me  to  take  six  men  and  go  to  a  certain 
house,  pointing  to  it,  I  felt  good  all  over  in  spots  as  large  as  a 
soldier's  blanket.  As  soon  as  we  got  our  orders,  away  •.-.•e 
marched  to  the  house  indicated.  The  approach  to  the  house  was 
bv  a  lane,  parallel  with  the  front  porch.  .The  family  in  sight  ccni- 
si'sted  of  the  old  man,  his  wife  and  three  grown  daughters,  all 
showing  the  regular  Pennsylvania  Dutch  character.  Good 
people,  as  green  as  green  could  be.  As  we  approached  'ne 
house  they  were  all  standing  on  the  porch  looking  at  the  army 
as  It  was  going  into  camp  half  a  mile  away.  They  had  not 
even  heard  we  were  coming ;  in  fact,  they  had  only  a  vague  idea 
of  the  rebel  army.  They  had  doubtless  conceived  the  idea  that 
we  were  a  set  of  cut-throats.  They  had  not  noticed  us — the 
guard — until  we  were  at  the  gate  in  front  of  the  house.  As 
soon  as  the  family  saw  us  the  three  girls  ran  into  the  house ;  the 
old  man  was  so  overcome  with  fear  that  his  legs  refused  to  siip- 
port  his  ponderous  bod\-  and  the  old  lady  began  to  wring  lier 
hands  and  cry.  I  approached  him  with  all  the  dignity  of  my 
position  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  squad,  and,  seeing 
his  inexpressible  fear  so  manifest  by  his  and  his  family's  actions, 
I  spoke  to  him  as  softly  and  kindly  as  possible,  assuring  hnn 
that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  mistreatment ;  that  we  were  there 
to  protect  him  and  his  premises  from  any  depredations  by  any  of 
our  men  who  might  try  to  injure  any  of  his  property.  At  first 
he  thought  I  was  tantalizing  him.but  he  soon  became  assured  that 
we  were  all  right  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  had  put  two  men  on  guard  and  the  balance  of  us 
were  sitting  in  the  house  in  pleasant  conversation  with  him  and 
his  family,  who  were  now  looking  upon  us  as  their  friends  and 
protectors,  instead  of  enemies  to  be  dreaded.  I  then,  in  the  most 
affable   and    delicate    manner    possible,    informed    him    that    the 
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party  whose  property  was  guarded  had  to  feed  the  gaiard.  They 
tumbled  to  the  racket  in  a  moment,  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  seven  hungry  rebels  were  seated  to  one  of  the  finest  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  dinners  you  ever  saw,  and  the  three  young 
ladies  were  skipping  around  waiting-  upon  us,  and  by  the  time 
we  were  done  eating  nearly  every  one  of  the  boys  were  making 
love  to  the  girls,  which,  in  a  very  dignified  way  (in  pleasantly, 
of  course)    was   duly   reciprocated. 

We  did  all  we  could  to  make  them  feel  eas}^  and  they  fully 
appreciated  it.  At  milking  time,  in  the  evening,  the  boys  assisted 
the  girls  at  the  cow-pen  and  helped  them  to  do  up  the  chores 
about  the  place, and  I  don't  think  I  am  over-stating  the  facts  when 
I  say  the  girls  got  badly  stuck  on  some  of  the  boys,  who  prom- 
ised to  return  and  see  them  just  as  soon  as  the  "cruel  war  was 
over."  Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  in  giving  this 
minute  detail,  as  in  any  way  reflecting  on  the  character  of  th  .^se 
girls — they  had  seen  bvit  little  of  this  world — possibly  never  ten 
miles  from  home,  and  it  was  natural,  after  they  recovered  from 
their  fright,  for  their  regard  for  the  boys  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. We  remained  there  about  two  days,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber. On  the  first  day  of  July,  late  in  the  evening,  we  were  again 
in  motion  toward  Gettysburg.  All  night  long  we  march  until 
about  an  hour  or  two  before  daylight,  we  stop  and  snatch  a  fev/ 
hours  sleep  and  eat  our  breakfast.  We  are  now  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  battlefield.  Hood's  division  is  held  in  suspense  nearly 
all  day  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  moved  from  place  to  place.  Fin- 
ally, about  4  p.  m.,  or  a  little  before,  as  we  are  moving  south- 
east along  Emmetsburg  road,  and  while  the  enemy's  artillery  is 
plowing  through  our  ranks,  we  are  halted  on  this  road  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle.  I  very  well  remember  that  as  we  were 
forming  Gens.  Longstreet,  Hood  and  Pickett  were  all  sitting  on 
their  horses  just  in  front  of  us.  Riley's  battery  had  just  rn- 
limbered  and  was  firing  very  rapidly  upon  the  enemy.  These 
generals  were  directing  the  fire  of  Riley's  guns,  all  of  which 
lead  our  men  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  very  near  to  the 
enemy's  infantry  line,  though  we  knew  where  their  artiPi-ry 
was,  for  we  could  locate  that  by  belching  smoke  of  their  guns 
on  Little  Round  Top  mountain.  Just  as  we  were  ordered  for- 
ward a  fragment  of  a  shell  (from  the  guns  that  were  plaxing 
on  Riley)  struck  Hood  and  broke  his  arm.  This  occurred  jiTSt 
as  we  passed  him  going  into  battle.  Of  course  we  were  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  his  commanding  presence.  Gen.  Law  was  too 
far  away  to  the  right,  and  we  were  now  moving  into  battle  vir- 
tually without  a  leader  and  wholly  ignorant  of  where  the  enemy 
was,  had  Hood  not  been  wounded  it  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. We  moved  into  battle  at  a  very  lively  step  and  in  a 
short  time  we  were  in  full  charge.  There  was  a  stone  fence  500 
or  600  yards  in  our  front,  behind  which  we  expected  to  find  tUe 
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enemy.  Onto  it  we  rushed-^no  Yankees  cliere.  Then  400  or 
500  yards  further  there  is  a  rail  fence,  just  in  the  edge  of  tne 
timber.  We  expect  to  find  the  enemy  there.  Onto  it  we  move 
at  a  charge,  but,  no  Yankee  there.  Over  the  fence  we  go,  and 
through  this  timber,  200  or  300  yards,  and  we  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  All  through  this  timber  the  ground  is  covered 
with  large  boulders,  from  the  size  of  a.  wash  pot  to  that  or  a 
wagon  bed,  so  to  preserve  anything  like  line  of  battle  is  im- 
possible, but  we  do  the  best  we  can.  We  are  without  a  leader 
and  ignorant  of  where  the  enemy  is,  but  we  push  forAvard,  now 
almost  out.  of  breath,  and  the  weather  as  hot  as   a   furnace. 

As  we  start  up  the  mountain  we  got  a  plunging  volley  from' 
the  enemy,  who  are  posted  behind  the  rocks  on  the  crest.  They 
are  not  more  than  25  or  30  steps  away  and  well  protected  behind 
the  rocks,  while  we  are  exposed  to  their  fire.  Their  first  volley 
was  n.iost  destructive  to  our  line.  Every  line  officer  of  my  regi- 
ment is  shot  down  except  one  man — the  major.  Now,  for  the 
first  lime  in  the  history  of  the  war,  our  men  begin  to  waver. 
We  are  suffering  terribly.  Finally  they  begin  to  go  back.  Their 
idea  is  to  fall  back,  reform  and  come  back  again.  Just  at  this 
juncture  Capt.  Hubert  calls  out  for  Co.  K.  to  stand  fast.  Only 
eleven  men  stand  their  ground — 3  officers  and  8  men — but  there 
we  stand  and  fight  for  life.  The  balls  are  whizzing  so  thick 
aroimd  us  that  it  looks  like  a  man  could  hold  out  a  hat  and  catch 
it  full.  There  were  two  twin  brothers  belonging  to  Co.  C,  of 
my  regiment,  that  got  separated  from  their  own  company.  They 
came  up  to  wher'e  I  was  standing  and  commenced  firing!  In  a 
moment  one  of  them  is  shot  down  by  my  side.  The  other 
brother  caught  hold  of  him  as  he  fell  and  gently  laid  him  down 
on  the  ground,  and  as  he  did  so  he  also  received  a  death  shot. 
This  was  a  very  aft'ecting  scene — those  two  boys  were  twin  broth- 
ers, so  much  alike  that  you  could  hardly  tell  them  apart.  They 
were  always  together — where  3'ou  saw  one  you  saw  the  other. 
They  had  passed  safely  through  all  the  previous  battles  unhurt 
— now  they  die  together.  Another  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Fitzgerald  (I  had  known  him  from  his  cradle)  walked  up  to 
where  I  was  standing.  He  also  was  shot  dead,  and,  as  I  now 
remember,  about  six  men  who  had  become  separated  from  their 
own  commands  walked  up  to  where  I  was  standing  and  began 
firing,  and  the  entire  six  were  left  dead  at  my  feet.  As  I  now 
remember  the  only  fear  I  felt  was  that  our  other  men  whom 
we  expected  to  reform,  and  come  again,  might  begin  firing  too 
soon  and  shoot  us  in  the  back.  Somehow  I  never  though  of 
being  hit  by  the  enemy  in  front,  yet  they  were  not  over  25  or  30 
paces  from  us  and  the  balls  were  flying  as  thick  as  hail  (ap- 
parently.) This  thing  continued  until  we  had  fired  some  10  or 
12  rounds — the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  din  of  small  arms  was 
so  deafening  that  we  could  not  hear  each  other  in  an  ordinary 
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tone  of  command.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  being  captured,  or  that  we  would  not  whip  the 
fight,  as  soon  as  the  retreating  Hne  reformed,  and  come  again, 
just  then  a  slap  on  my  back  with  a  sword  and  an  order  to  throw 
down  my  gun  and  behave  myself,  came  like  a  sudden  clap  of 
thunder.  As  I  looked  around  the  woods  behind  me  were  full 
of  Yankees.  INIy  own  fragment  of  our  company  were  already 
disarmed  and  a  guard  around  them.  Realizing  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  prisoner,  I  took  out  an  old  knife  and  cut  my  cartridge  box 
off.  We  are  moved  rapidly  through  the  Yankee  lines  to  the  rear, 
and  to  our  aston.ishment  thev  have  but  one  line  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  close  of  my  last  chapter  details  to  you  the  battle  and  t!io 
capture  of  myself  and  a  part  of  my  company.  As  we  are  march- 
ed np  the  mountain  through  the  line  of  battle,  that  a  moment  be- 
fore we  have  been  fighting  so  hard — we  learn  to  our  great 
chagrin,  that  the  enemy  had  only  one  line  of  battle  in  front  of 
us,  and  50  yards  behind  that  line  there  was  a  line  of  cavalry 
deploved  every  50  yards  to  keep  the  infantry  from  breaking  when 
we  charged  them,  and  500  yards  behind  this  line  was  their  whole 
supply  train  of  some  4000  wagons,  closely  parked.  Then  we 
realized  what  we  had  lost.  Had  Gen.  Hood  hot  been  wounded 
and  had  we  been  properly  led  into  this  battle,  we  would  have 
gone  through  this  line  like  a  deer  in  a  walk,  and  right  into  their 
wagon  train,  as  we  had  done  so  often  before;  but,  "  of  all  the 
sad  words,  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are  these :  It  might  ha\  e 
been." 

I  think  this  is  the  proper  place  for  me  to  refer  to  a  matter 
that  history  does  not  make  plain,  and  yet  it  is  referred  to  by  some 
writers  in  a  manner  that  may  lead  some  to  conclude  that  Gen. 
Lee  possibly  made  a  mistake  in  his  plan  of  battle  at  Gettysburg. 
In  the  account  given  by  the  general  history  of  this  battle,  you 
remember  that  Gen.  Lee  says  in  his  report  to  the  government 
that  he  was  misled  as  to  Gen.  Mead's  movements,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  heard  from  Gen.  Stewart,  the  cavalry 
commander,  who  was  supposed  to  be  between  Lee  and  Meade, 
and  should  have  kept  Lee  posted  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
Meade.  As  I  now  remember,  Lee  says  in  his  report  that  he  had 
not  heard  from  Stewart  for  about  three  days — at  least  that  is  the 
fact — and  failing  to  hear  from  him,  Lee  naturally  concluded  that 
Stewart  had  nothing  to  report,  hence  a  stop  of  one  day  at  Chani- 
bersburg  and  two  days  or  more  at  Fayetteville,  when  Lee  could 
just     as     well     have     gone  on  to  Gettysburg  from  Chambers- 
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burg  and  occupied  the  lieights  of  Gettysburg,  which  was  his 
original  plan  of  battle,  but  vStewart's  failure  to  report  misled 
Lee  and  thus  enabled  Aleade  to  get  there  and  occupy  the  heiglits 
in  advance  of  Lee.  All  this  time  Stewart  is  in  between  Meade 
and  Washington,  about  Rockville,  in  Alaryland,  with  a*  ])ortablc 
telegraph  battery  attached  to  the  wires  leading  into  Washington, 
and  playing  pranks  on  the  Yankee  government,  which,  while 
very  successful,  really  was  of  no  benefit  to  our  cause.  Nov;, 
Gen.  Stewart  was  a  great  man,  a  great  general,  and  we  must 
conclude  that  he  thought  he  was  acting  for  the  best,  but  his 
blunder  here,  coupled  with  Longstreet's  tardiness  in  attacking 
earlier  on  July  2nd,  as  he  was  directed  to  do  by  Lee,  in  my  judg- 
ment  led   to  our   defeat   at   Gettysburg. 

As  stated  in  former  chapter,  we  left  Fayctteville  on  the  eve- 
ning of  July  1st,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg,  some 
20  or  25  miles  east.  We  marched  nearly  all  night,  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  Gettysburg  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night, 
where  we  were  halted  for  a  few  hours'  rest  and  refreshments. 
That  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  attack  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  is  an  established  fact,  and  that  he  failed  to  attack  until  -j. 
o'clock  in  the  evening  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  of  us  who  were 
in  his  corps.  All  this  time  Meade  is  moving  up  his  armv  at 
double  quick  and  occupying  the  heights  that  Lee  intended  to 
occupy.  Notwithstanding  Stewart's  blunder,  even  had  Long- 
street  attacked  earlier  in  the  day,  as  Lee  ordered,  we  could  have 
carried  the  position  and  thus  been  master  of  the  situation.  We 
can  only  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  been  the  final  results 
had  we  defeated  Meade  at  Gettysburg.  I  can  only  fall  back  on 
my  unfailing  faith  in  an  afllwise  God,  who,  in  his  love  for  tlsc 
American  people,  ordered  things  for  our  best  interest  and  His 
glory. 

Now  to  return  to  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  We 
were  huddled  together  that  night  I  suppose  about  one  mile  in  the; 
rear  of  the  Federal  battle  line  and  a  strong  guard  placed  aroimd 
us.  Soon  we  are  closely  questioned  by  Federal  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  all  the  information  possible,  as  to  our  differ- 
ent regiments,  brigades,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  carefully  noted.  Tlie 
men  have  all  a  ration  of  meat  and  bread  issued  to  them  aboui 
dark.  This  writer  was  too  sick  to  want  anything  to  eat.  Next 
morning,  July  3rd,  we  (about  500)  were  started  to  West  Minis- 
ter station,  about  twenty  miles  away,  under  a  guard  of  the  5th 
New  York  cavalry.  ( )ur  commander  on  this  march  was  a 
captain.  I  wish  I  could  remember  his  name,  but  I  have  forgot- 
ten it ;  but  I  well  remember  that  he  was  a  "soldier,"  a  gentle- 
man, and  was  as  kind  to  us  as  he  could  be.  He  conducted  the 
march  on  army  regulation  style,  ( i.  e. ) ,  march  fifty  minutes  and 
rest  ten.  While  we  were  resting  the  captain  talked  to  us  freely 
and  pleasantly  and  seemed  to  sympathize  with  us  in  our  hard 
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luck.  I  remember  very  distinctly  many  of  his  remarks.  On 
one  occasion  after  we  had  rested,  as  we  got  up  to  form  our 
marching-  order  he  pleasantl}'  remarked  to  us  :  "Gentlemen,  if 
you  had  on  the  proper  uniform  and  organized  into  a  regiment 
and  I  had  comman.d  of  you.  I  should  feel  that  I  was  in  command 
of  a  body  of  men  that  I  could  depend  upon  anywhere."  On 
another  occasion  while  we  were  resting,  a  supply  train  drove  up 
just  as  we  stopped,  in  charge  of  a  commissary  sergeant.  The 
sergeant  threw  himself  from  his  horse  and  stretched  himself 
out  on  the  ground  and  began  to  try  to  guy  us,  saying  such  things 
as  "\MiaL  are  you  men  doing  here?  You  can't  fight  worth  a 
d — -n,"  and  such  talk  as  w^ould  naturally  accompany  such  re- 
marks. Our  men  began  to  hurl  "cuss"  words  at  him,  and 
offered  then  and  there  to  test  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
could  and  would  fight  or  not,  whereupon  he  hurled  back  some 
very  salty  "cuss"  words  at  the  boys.  This  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  captain  v.lio  was  in  charge,  whereupon  he  walked  up 
to  where  the  colloquy  was  going  on  and  as  soon  as  he  caught  on 
to  the  trend  of  the  commissary's  remarks,  he  administered  to  inni 
the  severest  possible  rebuke.  Said  he,  in  the  most  withering- 
tone.  "You  shut  up  and  let  these  men  alone;  they  are  prisoners 
of  war,  unarmed  and  under  guard,  and  you  shan't  insult  or 
tantalize  them ;  and  if  you  don't  think  they  can  or  will  fight. 
d — n  you,  get  a  gun  and  go  front  yonder  and  you'll  find  all  the 
fighting  you  want  to  do,  and  doubtless  a  little  more."  Then 
came  our  time :  we  yelled  and  gu}ed  him  to  our  hearts  content, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  captain. 

We  are  now  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  from  the  battlefield. 
The  roar  of  artillery  in  the  celebrated  charge  of  Pickett's  divis- 
ion is  just  now  opening  up.  About  150  to  175  pieces  of  artillery 
on  each  side  are  belching  forth  their  streams  of  death  and  des- 
truction just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  worked.  The  roar  is  so  loud 
that  the  fire  of  one  gun  cannot  be  distinguished— just  a  continuous 
roar.  We  halt  to  take  our  ten  minutes  rest,  and  though  we  are 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  away,  the  jar  of  the  earth  is  very  sensibly 
felt.  Directly  a  courier  dashes  up  to  the  commander  and  says 
a  few  words  to  him  and  then  moves  on  at  a  gallop.  The  cap- 
tain calls  back  to  us:  "Men,  move  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  The}' 
are  having  h — 11  back  yonder,  and  if  your  folks  break  our  lines 
we  will  have  to  hustle  }-ou  on  very  fast  to  keep  you  from  being 
recaptured."  If  I  ever  prayed  earnestly  in  my  life  it  w^as  that 
day  that  his  fears  might  be  realized.  In  forming  us  into  line  for 
this  march  we  were  formed  in  two  ranks.  The  tallest  men  were 
ptit  first  at  the  head  of  the  column.  This  arrangement  put  this 
writer  as  No.  i,  and  my.  file  mate  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  F. 
Luce,  of  the  i8th  Mississippi  regiment,  we  being  the  two  tallest 
men  in  the  squad.  I  then  measured  6  feet  and  two  inches, 
\5reighed  222  pounds,  was  31  years  old,  and  I  don't  think  there 
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was  a  man  in  that  squad  of  500  men  who  was  physically  my 
superior,  and  my  muscles  Avere  as  hard  as  hard  service  could 
make  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  evening  we  reached  our  point  of 
destination,  which  was  their  base  of  supplies.  When  we  ar- 
rived there  I  suppose  there  was  at  least  1000  wagons  loaded  and 
teams  hitched,  drivers  mounted  and  al  standing  still.  V\'e 
learned  that  they  were  expecting  Lee  to  break  Meade's 
lines,  in  which  event  the  retreat  movement  woidd  begin.  We 
watched  to  see  if  they  would  start  to  move,  but  at  dark  they  were 
still  standing  there.  As  night  closed  down  we  were  placed  in 
some  box  cars,  where  we  remained  until  about  daylight,  when  an 
engine  was  hitched  on  and  we  were  run  into  Baltimore,  arriving 
there  about  8  or  9  a.  m.,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1863.  It  was 
Sunday.  As  we  debarked  from  the  train  at  the  depot  there  were 
thousands  of  people  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  most  of  them 
were  synirpathizers,,  which  we  readily  understood  from  their  man- 
ner toward  us,  and  from  other  dcnionstrations,  while  others  weri 
just  the  opposite, judging  from  the  remarks  hurled  at  us ;  they 
w-ere  expecting  Lee  to  come  in  a  few  days.  Every  street  was  barri- 
caded with  large  bogheads  filled  with  sand — just  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets  for  one  vehicle  to  pass  through,  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  artillery,  all  double-shotted  at  these  barri- 
cades. We  were  in  due  time  formed  into  line  and  then  the  march 
began  to  Fort  McHenry.  .In  order  to  make  a  display  of  us  to 
the  people  we  were  marched  nearly  double  the  distance  neces- 
sary to  have  made  the  fort,  but  the  object  of  the  millitary  au- 
thorities w^as  to  show  us  off. 

Gen.  RobertC.  Shenck  was  in  command  of  Baltimore  at  the 
time,  and  he  had  issued  an  order  the  day  before  that  every  resi- 
dence and  building  in  the  city  must  float  the  United  States  flag 
— failing  to  do  so  the  owner  would  be  incarcerated  in  Fort  Mc- 
Henry. So  the  city  is  almost  covered  with  flags.  Every  house, 
of  any  and  every  kind,  has  got  its  flag.  You  could  distmguish 
between  those  who  were  loyal  and  those  whose  loyalty  was  at 
a  discount  by  the  size  of  the  flag  they  floated.  Gen. Shenck  had 
failed  to  prescribe  the  size  the  flag  should  be,  hence  every  man' 
or  woman  consult  their  own  wishes  as  to  size.  They  vary  in 
size  from  4x6  inches  up  to  24x36  feet. 

As  above  stated,  this  was  Sunda}'.  Baltimore  is  celebrated 
for  churches.  As  we  pass  the  different  houses  of  worship  v/c 
could  hear  the  sweet  tones  of  the  organs  and  the  music  of  the 
choirs,  and  the  preachers  in  the  pulpit.  The  people,  and  es- 
pecially the  women,  (God  bless  them),  were  crowded  on  the  side- 
walks and  in  their  front  doors,  giving  us  every  encouragement 
and  demonstration  of  sympathy  possible,  many  of  them  waving 
handkerchiefs  or  hands  at  us,  as  though  we  were  their  own 
familv  members. 
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The  guards  who  now  had  charge  of  us  were  very  harsh  au'l 
did  all  they  could  to  prevent  these  demonstrations.  I  very  well 
remember  seeing  some  five  or  six — possibly  more — women  ar- 
rested by  soldiers  and  marched  away  from  their  doors,  where 
to  I  know  not.  These.  1  presume  from  their  appearance,  were 
amon.g  the.  most  prominent  families  of  the  city. 

Several  efforts  were  made  by  the  ladies  to  get  baskets  of 
bread  and  butter  to  us,  but  the  guards  did  all  they  could  to  pre- 
vent it  by  resisting  them  with  bayonets.  They  would  jab  at 
then.i  with  the  bayonets  and  the  women  would  fall  back  and  then 
drop  in  behind  the  guard  and  run  through  our  line,  drop  the 
basket  and  pass  out  on  the  other  side.  As  they  went  the  guard 
on  the  opposite  side  would  thrust  at  them  with  his  bayonet,  b-.t 
thev  generally  dodged  the  guard.  In  this  way  we  got  son.e 
bread  and  butter  and  some  pieces  of  ham  or  other  meat.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Baltimore  was  as  strong  in  her  Southern 
sympathies  as  Richmond,  and  wdiat  I  saw  this  day  convinced 
me  that  the  idea  w^as  well  founded. 

Even  the  little  boys  of  lo,  12  and  15  years  old  followed 
along  in  large  ntmibers  on  each  side  of  us,  speaking  words  of 
sympathy  and  cheer  as  opportunity  ofifered  for  them  to  do  so. 
Finally,  about  noon,  we  are  marched  into  Fort  McHenry,  ard 
are  assigned  a  place  in  an  open  court  of  the  inclosure.  The 
pondrous  iron  gats  closes  behind  us,  and  a  strong  guard  is  placed 
aroiuid  us,  and  we  are  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  While  in 
Fort  !\icHenry  I  thought  of  that  staunch  Southerner — the  in-- 
mortal  Key,  who  wrote  in  the  offing  the  national  air  "Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

Those  forts,  such  as  McHenry,  Delaware  and  others,  in  times 
of  war,  are  usually  manned  by  men  who  have  proven,  or  aie 
supposed  to  be,  inefficient  for  actual  field  dut}-,  hence  they  know 
little  or  nothing  of  actual  war,  and  therefore,  an  unfortunate 
class  of  men  for  prisoners  to  fall  in  the  hands  of.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  finer  instincts  of  that  manly  courtesy  that  is  due 
a  brave  man,  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  have  made  a  prisoner. 
Usually  they  are  of  the  low  order  of  humanity  in  which  onlv 
the  brute  nature  is  prominently  manifest,  and  oppression,  brutal- 
ity and  vindictiveness  are  their  ruling  sentiments.  The  officers 
in  such  places  are  usually  of  the  same  class,  though  I  am  glad  to 
say  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  I  will  bring  out 
later  on. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  have  one  ration  of  mess  pork  and 
bread  issued  us,  and  while  we  are  eating  it  our  brave  and  gener- 
ous guards  stand  around  and  tantalize  us  with  insulting  re- 
marks and  questions. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  in  a  day  or  two  to  be  ex- 
changed, and  are  therefore  not  taking  our  imprisonment  much 
to  heart. 
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•  We  could  have  easily  made  our  escape  from  the  guard  at 
Westminster  the  night  we  were  in  the  box  cars.  I  and  my  cap- 
tain discussed  the  matter,  but  finally  decided  that  we  should  save 
both  time  and  trouble  by  going  through  a  regular  exchange ;  but 
we  were  doomed  to  a  sad  disappointment  in  this,  as  you  wi!- 
see  a  little  further  on,  as  about  this  time  the  Federal  govern- 
ment broke  the  cartel  of  exchange,  and  from  now  on  they  bok'lv 
assert  that  they  would  rather  feed  or  bury  tv/o  rebels  than  to 
fight  one,  and  thus  weaken  our  forces  by  holding  our  men  as 
prsoners. 

A  full  account  of  all  this  I  will  bring  out  a  little  later. 


'^^^^^ 


CHAPTER  XX\1I. 

On  the  evening  of  Jul\-  5tli  we  are  crowded  on  board 
a  steam  vessel,  we  presume  for  City  Point,  on  exchange.  Soon 
after  dark  the  boat  steams  away.  Of  course  we  have  no  idea 
in  what  direction  we  are  moving  until  da}light  next  mornuig. 
We  find  ourselves  in  Fort  Delaware,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware river,  forty  miles  below  Philadelphia.-  We  now  begin  to 
understand  that  we  were  not  likely  to  be  exchanged  soon.  As  I 
now  remember  we  went  through  a  canal  from  Baltimore  to 
Fort  Delaware. 

Fort  Delaware  is  built  upon  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  Delaware  river.  The  river  at  this  point  is  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  wide.  The  island  I  suppose  covers  about  thirtv 
acres  of  land,  and  is  called  pea  patch  island.  It  is  said  that  the 
neucleus  of  this  island  was  the  sinking  of  a  large  British  ship 
loaded  with  peas  for  the  army  during  the  revolution.  The  shio 
went  to  the  bottom,  was  never  raised,  and  the  natural  accumu- 
lation of  mud  and  sediment  around  this  sunken  ship  in  a  fow 
years  formed  a  shoal  place  in  the  river,  the  surface  of  which 
came  near  the  top  of  the  water.  Th.e  governnient  in  after  yeais 
took  advantage  of  this  and  began  to  build  it  up  by  dumping  stone 
in  until  the  island  is  enlarged  to  its  present  size,  and  upon  this 
is  built  a  large  fort  to  protect  the  river  from  an  enemv  vvho  might 
approach  from  the  sea.  As  I  write  these,  lines  the  scenes  that 
mei;  my  eyes  as  we  were  landed  from  the  steamer  there  on  the 
morning  of  July  6.  1863,  are  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  if  it  had  been 
yesterday — the  fort,  barracks  and  all  the  buildings — I  can  see 
them  todav.  There  were  6000  or  8000  prisoners  there,  con- 
fined v.'ithin  close  quarters.  There  was  no  order  or  regulation 
among  the  prisoners — everxthing  was  in  a  state  of  confusion 
and  chaos,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  commanding  authorities  to  institute  any  kind  of  system  for 
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the  government  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  supposed  to  know 
how  many  men  were  there,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  were 
intended  to  be  a  ration  for  each  man,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
organization,  some  men  got  two  or  three  rations  and  some  got 
nothing,  because  when  the  last  rations  gave  out  then  the  feeding 
stopped;  the  result  was  that  from  looo  to  1500  men  went  all  day 
without  a  bite  of  anything.  It  was  the  luck  of  this  writer  to  be 
numbered  among  the  unfortunate  class  for  two  or  three  days. 
I  was  becoming  desperate.  The  matter  of  rations  had  been 
very  irregular  with  me  since  the  day  I  was  captured,  and  whils 
I  have  always  contended  that  a  man  could  stand  anvthing  a  while 
I  found  that  this  thing  of  trying  to  live  without  eating  was  gro  v- 
ing  monotonous — the  romance  was  all  oozing  out  of  it  and  it  \. as 
getting  to  be  serious,  but  I  would  grin  and  bear  it  and  cousoj  - 
myself  with  the  idea  that  I  was  not  alone,  and  hoping  that  better 
luck  would  strike  my  lank  and  empty  stomiach  next  day,  I  would 
ner\'e  myself  for  the  contest  with  m}'  appetite  and  endure  it  with 
all  the  fortitude  possible.  ]\Iaybe  next  day  I  would  be  luck/ 
enough  to  get  one  ration,  and  you  must  remember  that  when 
we  got  a  ration,  which  was  supposed  to  come  twice  a.  day,  it 
was  less  than  half  rations.  When  we  got  all  that  we  were  su^;- 
posed  to  get.  it  vras  only  about  four  or  five  ounces  of  meat  and 
not  above  six  or  eight  ounces  of  bread.  Now,  regular  army 
rations  are  one  pound  of  cured  meat  (or  one  and  one-four.h 
pounds  of  fresh  meat)  eighteen  ounces  of  bread,  besides  rice, 
potatoes,  beans,  molasses,  etc.,  so  in  point  of  fact,  if  we  had  jot 
all  we  were  supposed  to  get.  it  would  not  have  amounted  to  more 
than  one-third  of  a  ration.  The  meat  was  boiled  in  large  caM- 
rons,  and  after  it  was  taken  up  and  put  on  the  carving  bench, 
the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled  was  used  to  make  soup  oi 
Then  some  beans  were  put  in  this  water  and  boiled  until  reason- 
abl}-  cooked.  This  soup  was  dipped  out  in  pint  cups,  about  tvo- 
thirds  full,  half  of  v/hich  was  supposed  to  be  beans,  but  the  de- 
tail who  had  charge  of  this  was  very  careless.  Some  men 
would  get  a  cup  of  beans  .and  probably  the  next  man  would  get 
a  cup  of  water  onlv  and  no  beans  at  all.  As  I  now  remem.bor, 
this  condition  of  affairs  had  gone  on  for  about  a  week,  maybe 
not  quite  so  long.  I  had  got  to  the  point  where  I  was  ready  to 
do  some  desperate  deed.  I  though  of  trying  to  make  my  escape, 
but  to  do  this  I  would  have  to  swim  one  and  three-fourth  mile-. 
T  doubted  my  ability  to  do  this,  besides  the  chances  Avere  T 
would  be  recaptured.  I  would  have  sold  mv  birthright,  or  I 
would  have  robbed  a  widow  with  eleven  children  of  her  last 
morsel ;  I  would  have  done  anvthing  for  as  much  as  I  could  have 
eaten  at  one  time.  Reader,  do  you  know  what  hunger  is?  T 
pray  God  you  may  never  have  a  serious  experience  along  that 
line. 

I    had    noticed    everv    dav    that    there    was    a    certain    officer 
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who  was  nearly  always  in  sig-ht,  and  especially  while  the  feeding 
act  was  being-  played.  I  had  watched  him  very  closely — I  .had 
studied  his  character  very  carefully,  and  had  sorter  held  him  in 
reserve  as  my  last  desperate  chance.  I  could  not  determine  to 
my  satisfaction  whether  he  was  approachable  or  not.  Sometimes 
1  would  conclude  that  he  was,  and  then  I  would  conclude  that  he 
was  not.  rinally  one  day  I  had  made  a  complete  failure.  Tl;e 
feeding  farce  was  over,  the  curtain  had  dropped,  and  I  had  not 
had  a  bite  during  the  day.  This  officer,  whose  name  was  F — — , 
Avas  standing  in  the  door,  looking  at  the  great  mass  of  half 
erazy,  starving  wretches,  who  were  huddled  together  in  an  open 
space  in  his  front.  He  seemed  to  S}'mpathize  with  them,  but 
seemed  powerless  to  relieve  them.  I  determined  to  make  a  dcs 
perate  effort ;  I  counted  not  the  cost ;  my  case  w^ould  be  no  worse 
if  I  failed — if  I  succeeded  I  would  appease  my  hunger.  So  I 
straightened  myself  up  and  looking  him  square  in  the  face,  I 
approached  him,  saluted  him  as  gracefully  as  I  was  capable  of 
doing,  and  said :  "Sir,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  get  as 
much  as  I  can  eat  for  one  time?"  He  answered  me  pleasantlv 
and  asked  me  a  few  rjuestions.  I  stated  as  truthfully  as  I  could 
my  hungry  condition  and  went  on  to  say  that  I  was  willing  to 
do  anvthing  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat.  He  bid  me  follow 
him,  and  he  led  the  way  into  the  carving  room,  where  there  w  !S 
a  large  amount  of  meat  and  bread.  He  handed  me  a  chair,  gave 
me  a  knife  and  told  me  to  h.elp  m}'self.  While  I  was  storing 
awaA'  meat  and  bread  by  the  poitnd.  he  ordered  me  a  cup  of 
coft'ee  and  had  sugar  put  in  it.  Then  he  began  to  ply  me  wuh. 
questions  — what  was  my  name,  what  state  was  I  from,  what 
regiment  and  brigade,  how  many  battles  had  I  been  in,  did  I  have 
a  family,  was  I  a  farmer,  and  a  hundred  other  questions.  Now. 
I  had  sparked  the  giirls  in  my  }-oung  days ;  I  had  peeled  sugar 
cane  anci  cracked  hickory  nuts  for  them :  had  gone  to  picnics  and 
had  walked  with  my  s\Neetheart  from  church,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  mile  per  hour ;  1  had  chatted  mv  girl  at  the  singing  schoo! 
awav  back  in  the  earlv  days,  and  had  enjoyed  the  compau}  'jf 
the  voung  ladies  in  little  love  talks,  but  right  here  I  was  engaged 
fn  the  most  pleasant  conversation  of  mv  life.  I  found  I  had 
made  a  complete  mash  on  this  Yankee.  T  was  now  in  sight  of  a 
good  thing,  and  T  exercised  my  best  wits  to  make  the  haul  suc- 
cessful. After  I  had  packed  away  about  four  poimds  of  men, 
more  or  less,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  bread  and  coffee, 
he  offered  me  a  det'ail  in  the  cooking  department.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  me  accept  that  job.  T  now  had  the  handling  of  the  ; 'i- 
tions.  fn  a  little  while  f  felt  like  eating  aeain.  and  then  I  cat 
some  more.  I  think  it  took  me  about  three  days  to  catch  up,  bi't 
I  finally  made  the  landing. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  justified  in  doitig  so,  I  sugge^.t:d  to  this  man 
the  advisabilit}-  of  organizing  the  prisoners  so  that  all  the  ivx-n 
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would  get  their  regular  rations.  He  assented  and  in  less  than  a 
week  I  had  the  whole  camp  so  organized  that  every  man  had  an 
equal  chance  with  every  other  man,  and  all  men  were  regularly 
fed.  About  this  time  the  scurvey  broke  out  among  the  prisoners 
and  thev  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  each 
dav — not  all  from  scurvey.  but  many.  Old  Gen.  Scha^pf,  tlie 
commander  of  the  fort,  came  into  the  cook  room  one  day.  I 
made  an  appeal  to  him  for  vinegar.  The  result  of  this  was  an 
order  for  two  barrels  of  vinegar  each  morning,  to  be  issued  tD 
the  men  in  such  quantities  as  would  give  all  who  wanted  it  a 
small  amount.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  detail  one  of  my 
mess-mates  to  issue  vinegar.  It  took  over  half  a  day  to  attend  to 
this  duty,  but  it  was  a  treat  to  the  poor  fellows.  Finally  I  got  an 
order  for  a  large  requisition  of  Irish  potatoes,  which,  eaten  raw 
with  the  vinegar,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  scurvey.  This 
gave  me  a  chance  to  detail  another  one  of  my  company,  and  I 
think  in  less  than  two  weeks  I  had  my  whole  company  detailed 
on  some  job — i.  e.,  all  the  prisoners  of  my  company.  I  was  do- 
ing everything  in  my  power  to  relieve  my  fellow  prisoners. 
While  ail  this  was  going  on,  myself  and  every  one  of  my  detail 
were  doing  some  of  the  biggest  stealing  you  ever  saw  done  by 
a  set  of  men.  We  stole  out  regularly  hundreds  of  rations  for  Liie 
men.  All  of  us  had  friends  outside  in  the  barracks.  Capt.  Sam 
A.  Wilson,  well  known  to  the  legal  fraternity  of  Texas  as  Judge 
Wilson.of  the  court  of  criminal  appeals,  was  in  there  in  disguise. 
Had  his  rank  been  known  he  would  have  been  sent  to  John- 
son's Island,  among  the  officers.  No  one  but  my  own  company 
men  knew  him,  and  we  always  addressed  him  as  Sam  and  never 
as  Captain.  I  fed  him  a  stolen  ration  every  night.  I  had  known 
him  from  boyhood — a  brave  and  gallant  man. 

But  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere  and  under  all 
circumstances — in  prison,  in  war,  in  civil  life,  and  in  our  every 
day  intercourse  with  each  other.  It  is  said,  and  truthfully,  too, 
that  "man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn."  We  can  paraphrase  that  a  little  and  write  with  equal 
truthfulness  that  "man's  ingratitude  to  man  makes  countless 
thousands  sad."  While  I  had,  by  my  native  brass  and  impu- 
dence, fallen  into  a  position  where  I  was  able  to  bless  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  relieve  the  terrible  trials  through  which  the  for- 
tunes of  war  had  and  were  forcing  my  fellow  prisoners  to  pass, 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  these  same  men  became  so  in- 
censed at  me  and  the  men  I  had  detailed  to  assist  me  in  w^aiting 
on  them,  doing  all  we  could  for  them,  for  the  reason  that  we 
were  on  the  inside  of  the  cook  house  and  they  were  on  the  oi.t- 
side.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  men  appreciated  our  eftorts 
10  do  all  that  was  possible  to  do  for  them,  yet  there  were  many, 
very  many,  who,  though  jealousy  or  some  other  devil-inspired 
disposition  would  daily  hurl  their  bitterest   insults  and  epithets 
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at  us.  I  reasoned  about  in  this  way  :  That  it  was  simply  the  x  '- 
suit  of  a  peculiar  temperament ;  that  possibly  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  themselves.  I  have  noticed  in  later  years,  and  in  civil 
life,  that  this  Vv'ar  between  "ins"  and  "outs"  still  continues,  and 
sometimes  cause  men  to  do  very  funny  things. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  last  mentioned  subject  any  further. 
T  should  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  but  for  the  fact  that  ny 
])urpose  in  these  sketches  is  to  give  those  who  read  them  a  truth- 
ful statement  of  all  the  phases  of  prison  life,  as  well  as  on  the 
march  and  the  battlefield,  and  possibly  aid  you  in  taking  a  mo  e 
charitr.ble  viev.^  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  you  meet  wuth  now 
and  thtn  in  humanitv. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

The  scenes  of  one  day  in  prison  is  the  duplicate  of  every 
other  day.  So  you  may  regard  my  last  chapter  as  a  fair  de- 
scription of  prison  life  at  Fort  Delaware.  I  will  now  give  you 
a  detail  of  some  incidents  that  occurred  while  I  was  there. 

This  man  F ,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  while  an 

officer  in  the  Federal  army.  I  learned  that  he  was  virtual!}  a 
prisoner,  being-  under  suspicion  of  somewhat  sympathizing  witli 
the  cause  of  the  south.  He  belonged  to  the  regular  army—heavy 
artillery — before  the  war,  and  I  suppose  his  predilections  \veie 
with  the  south.  I  g-ive  only  the  initials  of  these  men  here,  be- 
cause it  would  be  wrong  to  give  their  full  names.  There  were 
two  other  subordinates,  one  by  the  name  of  J ,  and  an- 
other by  the  name  of  M .     All  three  of  these  men  were 

imder  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  though  there  were  no  charges  of  an 
overt  act  against  them.  I  gradually  became  possessed  of  these; 
facts;  I  hardly  can  tell  just  how  I  learned  them,  but  so  it  was 
I  soon  understood  that  I  could  talk  freelv  to  them  on  matters 
that  w^ould  have  been  under  other  circumstances,  impossible  and 
impolitic.  The  next  officer  among  these  men  was  Capt.  Wolf, 
an  imperious  little  whelp,  as  brutal  and  vindictive  as  you  woulfl 
often  see  in  such  a  place.  Every  prisoner  detested  him.  II  ■ 
was  very  severe  in  his  management  of  the  prisoners,being  really 
the  immediate  commander  of  the  prisoners — he  was  always  on 
the  alert  to  punish  some  poor- wretch,  and  in  so  large  a  body  of 
men  it  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  many 
hard  tough  cases  that  gave  him  all  the  pretext  he  needed  to  make 
examples  of.  He  had  never  smelled  burnt  oowder,  hence  in  no 
sense  was  he  a  soldier,  and  possibly  was  now  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  in  the  exercise  of  what  was  really  imperial  authorii/. 

A  few  months'  service  in  front  of  Lee's  army,  and  a  few 
battles  like  Antietam,  second  Bull  Run  and  the  seven  davs  be- 
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fore  RicFiniond  wou'kl  have  melted  all  that  out  of  him.  Rignt 
here  I  want  to  say  that  away  down  deep  in  the  heart  of  evei> 
fig:hting  soldier  there  is  a  resnect  and  sympathy  for  his  fighting 
foe  that  no  man  in  the  civil  walks  of  life  can  understand. 

Capt.  Wolf  would,  for  the  slightest  breach  of  prison  rules, 
inflict  the  severest  punishment,  i.  e.,  a  man  charged  with  such  a 
thing  as  stealing  an  extra  ration,  would  be  bucked  and  gagged 
and  made  to  lie  on  his  back  in  the  hot  sun  for  four  or  six  houri. 
Now,  maybe  you  don't  know  just  what  bucking  and  gagging  is. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you.  His  hands  are  tied  securely  together  with 
a  strong  cord,  then  his  knees  are  shoved  up  through  between 
his  arms  and  a  stick,  something  like  a  hoe  handle,  is  run  in  under 
his  legs,  and  in  this  condition  he  is  laid  on  his  back  with  his  f.'icc 
up  to  the  hot  broiling  July  and  August  sun,  and  there  he  has  to 
lie  in  that  awful  position  for  hours,  until  he  has  suffered  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  rendering  him  almost  if  not  quite  lui- 
conscious,  and  when  released  it  is  probably  with  a  kick  of  tiie 
officer's  boot,  and  maybe  the  poor  fellow  is  unable  to  raise  up 
from   the   ground. 

The  barrel  shirt  was  another  punishment — very  common. 
A  barrel  large  enough  to  go  over  a  man's  shoulders  is  tal-cen, 
a  hole  cut  in  the  head  large  enough  to  let  his  head  pass  through, 
and  this  barrel  is  slipped  over  his  head,  coming  down  over  his 
shoulders  and  arms,  and  he  is  put  in  front  of  a  bayonet  and  a 
drummer  boy  and  compelled  to  keep  marching  up  and  do  vn 
some  open  space  in  the  prison  for  several  hours.  I  have  s  \:a 
them  punished  in  this  way  until  they  would  faint  and  fall.  Aii- 
other  mode  of  punishment  was  to  tie  them  up  by  the  thumbs, 
swinging  them  up  until  about  one-third  or  one- fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  on  the  corded  thumbs.  A  cord  something- 
like  a  large  fishing  line  is  used  for  this  punishment.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  severest  pimishment  of  any  I  have  mentioned. 

Occasionally  a  man  was  shot  by  the  guard  and  generally  it 
was  a  death  shot.  I  don't  remember  now  one  case  of  shooting  a 
prisoner  where  there  was  even  the  slightest  pretext  for  it,  except 
one  which  I  will  set  out  in  anothr  chapter.  Every  single  case 
that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  was  entirely  without  excuse, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  they  were  trying  to  escape.  I 
remember  one  case  wherein  one  of  my  own  company,  Thos.  C. 
Matthews,  from  Polk  county,  a  very  quiet,  inoffensive  man  and 
as  good  a  soldier  as  was  in  the  company,  was  most  wanton  y 
murdered  by  a  shot  throueh  the  brain.  His  brother,  HeuiV 
Matthews,  was  detailed  with  me  in  the  cooking  department.  One 
morning  Tom  did  not  show  up  for  his  morning  ration.  His 
brother,  supposing  he  was  sick,  went  to  his  place  in  the  barriicks 
to  see  about  him.  His  bunkmates  had  not  seen  him  since  about 
dark  the  night  before.  Bv  this  time  I  had  learned  that  a  prisoner 
had  been  shot  the  night  before  in  the  water  closet.     I  went  r.t 
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once  to  the  morgue,  or  "dead  house,"'  as  it  was  called.  The  first 
thing  that  met  my  eyes  as  I  stepped  in  was  the  form  of  poor 
Tom  Matthews  on  a  rough  bench,  with  a  minnie  ball  through  his 
forehead.  The  water  closet  was  a  place  where  hundreds  of  men 
were  going  in  and  out  every  minute  of  the  da}^  and  night.  Dr.r- 
ing  the  day  I  found  several  men  who  were  in  the  closet  when  he 
was  shot,  and  they  all  gave  the  same  report,  which  was  that 
Matthews  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  closet,  and  as  one  of  the 
guards  passed  by,  he  threw  his  gun  down  and  fired  into  the  closet 
and  moved  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  went  to  see  Capt. 
Wolf  about  the  murder  of  my  comrade.  He  listened  to  ri)e 
until  I  had  rehearsed  all  the  fact  as  I  had  gathered  them  from 
the  men  who  were  present,  and  one  of  the  men  who  was  sittmg 
by  him.  After  I  had  made  my  statement  to  Capt.  Wolf,  he, 
in  a  very  flippant  manner,  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  feed  two  rebels  than  fight  one,  and  when  one  was  dead  they 
neither  had  to  feed  him  nor  fight  him.  This,  as  you  will  see, 
from  about  this  date  of  the  war,  became  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  I  will  say,  however,  that  this  shooting  pris- 
oners at  Fort  Delaware  did  not  prevail  to  the  extent  that  it  diil 
at   Point   Lookotit. 

Now,  in  detailing  these  things  to  my  readers,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  re-open  in  your  minds  the  old  sores  of  the  war.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  not  only  heal  them  up  entirely,  but  I  wnuld 
even  rub  the  scars  ofif  if  I  could,  but  I  have  set  out  to  give  you 
a  picture  of  what  I  saw,  and  I  will  deal  as  faithfully  as  I  can 
with  you.  And  again,  our  school  books,  histories  and  popidar 
periodicals  and  pictorials,  are  full  of  the  horrors  of  Libby  and 
Belle  Isle,  at  Richmond,  Saulesbury,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
Andersonville,  in  Georgia,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  my 
yoimg  readers  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  all  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  was  in  the  south,  but  I  will  give  you  later  on  a 
whole  chapter  of  this,  and  will  show  you  who  was  responsible 
for  the  non-exchange  of  prisoners,  and  will  give  you  the  official 
record. 

I   soon    found   that   in   the   two   Yankee  officials,   F 

and  J we  prisoners  had  strong  friends  and  sympathizers. 

Our  men  began  to  devise  ways  to  escape  from  prison — of  con.rse 
no  large  number  of  them  did  or  could  get  away.  The  first  thing 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  was  the  swimming  of  one  and 
three-fourth  miles,  from  the  fort  to  the  mainland,  on  the  Dela- 
ware shore.  It  was  well  understod  that  once  on  the  mainland, 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  were  friendly  to  us,  and  would  aid 
us  on  to  Baltimore,  and  when  once  in  Baltimore  we  were  as 
safe  as  if  in  Richmond,  as  there  was  a  regular  organized  under- 
ground (so  called  railroad,  from  Baltimore  south.  This  thing 
was  done  and  managed  mainly  by  the  women — God  bless  the 
Southern   women — in  ;\yar  times.     She   was   a  character   in   the 
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Avar,  and  it  took  something:  like  the  war  to  bring  out  that  char- 
acter, and  to  show  its  true  mettle,  like  the  gold  in  the  refin.:rs 
fire. 

"When  she  will,  she  will, 

"And  you  may  depend  on  it, 
"And  when  she  won't,  she  won't, 

"And  there's  an  end  on  it." 

is  as  true  today  as  in  the  ages  past.  However,  escapes  were 
A-erv  frequent.  Men  would  take  the  desperate  chances,  a  fe.v 
were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  the  river,  but  the  most  of  them 
would  make  the  Delaware  shore  in  safety ;  a  very  few  were  re- 
captured after  they  had  reached  the  mainland. 

I  very  well  remember  one  night  63  men  took  the  river  in 
one  bunch  for  the  Del?  ware  shore.  Among  this  number  vvas 
Aeneas  Brooks,  brother  of  our  fellow  townsman,  Tam  Brooks, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Clint  Fuller,  vvell  known  to  Tam 
Brooks,  Prof.  Culberson  and  others  of  Hillsboro.  These  men 
were  members  of  old  Tige  Anderson's  brigade  of  Georgians, 
and  were  intimate  friends  of  mine  in  prison.  Fifty-nine  of  the 
number  reached  the  Delaware  shore,  four  of  them  were  drownod 
in  making  the  effort.     The  fifty-nine,  as  I  now  remember,  got 

safely   through   to   Baltimore,   and   on   to   Richmond.     F 

and   J ,   the  two  Yankee  officials  named   elsewhere,   were 

at  the  water's  edge  when  they  started  into  the  river  and  saw 
them  start,  wishing  them  a  hearty  God's  speed.  Next  mornir<g 
there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  fort,  and  searching  parties 
were  sent  out  to  look  for  them,  l^ut  my  recollection  is  now  tliat 
none  of  them  were  recaptured.  \'ery  frequently  squads  of  two, 
three  or  four  would  start,  and  most  of  them  were  successful. 

The  fort  was  just  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.and  at  the  head 
of  Delaware  Bay.  Sometimes  when  the  men  would  start  ovit 
the  tide  would  be  running  out  to  sea.  Then  the  danger  was  in 
being  carried  out  by  the  tide  into  the  Atlantic.  I  remember  on.e 
poor  fellow  was  picked  up  one  day  in  the  middle  of  the  bav  12 
miles  from  land  by  a  fishing  smack,  nearlv  exhausted.  He  had 
a  small  bit  of  plank  to  help  him,  and  had  kept  above  water  some 
18  hours.  He  was  brought  back  and  delivered  to  the  fort  bv  his 
captors.  I  verv  well  remember  one  more  case.  Maj.  Miller, 
of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  cavalry,  like  mv  friend.  Judge  \\  il- 
son,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  was  an  officer  in  disguise.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  get  away.     I  had  several  talks  with  h'm, 

also  V and  J — ■ ,  and  from  them  he  got  several  vahi- 

able  suggestions  He  was  not  a  very  good  swimmer,  and  get- 
ting across  the  river  was  the  greatest  trouble  to  be  considered. 
My  Yankee  friends  suggested  that  we  fix  a  buoy,  or  life  preserver 
by  getting  a  piece  of  plank  and  attaching  canteens  to  it,  tightly 
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corked.  So  I  got  hold  of  a  piece  of  plank  about  a  foot  wide  an- 1 
15  or  18  inches  long.  With  a  small  auger  I  bored  a  hole  in  each 
corner,  then  got  four  canteens,  and  with  new  corks  driven  in 
tightly,  we  stopped  them,  and  tied  one  securely  to  each  corner 
with  a  strong  cord,  and  in  the  same  way  we  fastened  cords  to  it 
to  go  around  his  body.  My  Yankee  friends  assisted  me  in  tliis, 
I  had  this  life  preserver  under  the  stuff  used  for  my  headir.g 
on  my  bunk.  At  10  o'clock  at  night  Maj.  Miller  was  to  slip 
into  my  room,  don  his  floating  machine  and  take  to  the  water. 
About  half  an  hour  before  I  was  expecting  Miller  to  come,  my 
door  was  pushed  open  and  someone  came  into  the  room.  It  was 
as  dark  as  Egypt,  and  I  supposed  it  was  Miller.  Said  ],: 
"W'ho  is  that?"  Just  then  Capt.  Wolf  flashed  a  dark  lantern  into 
my  face  and  said:  "It's  me.  d — n  you  ;  what's  up  here  tonight?" 
Of  course  I  was  as  innocent  as  a  little  pet  dove.  He  jerked  the 
cover  off  me  and  then  looked  under  the  bunk.  Had  he  just 
looked  under  my  heading  he  would  have  found  ]\Iiller's  floatirig 
machine,  but  he  failed  to  do  so.  I  was  scared  till  every  hair 
on  my  head  stood  up,  and  yet  I  had  to  play  the  role  of  av  iii- 
nocent  lamb.  I  played  it  to  perfection.  Said  I,  in  the  tone  of 
outraged  innocence :  "Captain:,  what's  the  matter ;  anybody, 
stole  anything?"  He  gently  plastered  some  "cuss"  words  on  me 
and  walked  out,  remarking  as  he  went  that  "there  was  some 
devilment  up  somewhere."  He  had  got  a  hint  some  way,  but 
he  could  not  exactly  fathom  the  stream. 

In  ten  minutes  Maj.  Miller,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had 
occurred  came  in.  I  handed  him  the  float  and  whisperer'  a 
word  of  warning,  and  told  him  of  Wolf's  visit.  He  put  on  his 
float,  and  in  five  minutes  was  battling  with  the  waves  for  the 
Delaware  shore. 

Many  similar  incidents  could  be  given,  but  this  is  enough. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

X^ext  morning-  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  the  prison 
about  Major  ^Iiller"s  e.-crje.  Some  treacherous  scamp,  we 
never  knew  who.  got  an  i-klii-g  and  gave  it  to  Capt.  \\'olf.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  this  v/riter  from  the  "terrors  of  tb.e  law" 
was  that  the  man  v.'ho  gave  us  awa}',  did  not  know  much,  to 

give,  or   I   and  my    friends,   F and   J would   ha\'e 

paid  dearly  for  it.  I  was  very  uneasy  lest  some  line  of  evidence 
might  yet  be  developed  that  would  involve  us,  but  the  good  Lord 
and  dame  providence  had  their  shielding  wings  over  me,  and  I 
think  Capt.  Wolf  became  satisfied  from  my  lamb  like  man.ner, 
that   T   was   incapable  of  such  an  offense  as   aiding  a   prisoner 

to  escape,  but  I  found  out  later  that  he  suspected  both  F — 

and  J of  aiding  Miller,  and  he  set  a  trap  to  catch  up  with 

them,  but  failed. 

A  detective  was  hurried  on  to  Baltimore  to  try  and  intercept 
]Major  Miller,  whom  they  had  now  found  out  was  an  officer,  but 

he   failed.     In   a   few   days   F got   a   letter   from   Miller, 

written  at  Baltimore,  informing  him  and  all  of  us  that  he  had 
arrived  safely,  and  was  then  on  the  under-ground  railroad   for 

the  south.     W'oU  insisted  upon  reading  the  letter  after  F 

read  it,  but  fortunately  it  was  written  in  such  a  way  (by  previous 
tmderstanding)  that  it  was  perfectly  misleading,  and  the  name 
signed  to  il   >Aas,  "Your  old  friend,  Johnny  Coates." 

Before  Alajor  Miller  left  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to 

Avrite  back  to  F when  he  got  back  to  Baltimore,  but  was 

to  write  it  in  such  a  way  so  that  if  the  letter  was  demande. !  by 
the  fort  authorities  that  it  would  not  be  a  give-way  on  any 
of  us. 

There  was  another  celebrated  character  at  Fort  Delaware, 
^'Old  Hikeout."  Every  man  who  was  in  that  prison  from  Jr.ly 
'63  till  the  close  of  the  war,  remembers  old  "Hikeo'ut."  He  was 
always  on  hand.  His  rank  was  that  of  sergeant.  He  had 
charge  of  the  general  sanitary  affairs  of  the  prison  and  looked 
after  the  policing  of  the  grou-.ds  and  quarters  of  the  prisoners. 
He  was  a  regular  "Yankee,"  but  not  of  the  "Roman  nose"  type 
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He  was  very  clever  and  kind  to  the  men,  always  in  good  humor. 
I  doubt  if  any  general  of  the  war  on  either  side  appreciaced  tlie 
honors  and  importance  of  his  position  more  than  did  old  *'Hii:e- 
out."  I  don't  know  what  his  proper  name  was.  The  cogno- 
men by  which  he  was  known  and  designated  was  a  nickname 
first  applied  to  him  by  the  prisoners  from  his  own  use  oi  the 
term,  "hike  out."  When  he  wanted  to  turn  the  boys  out  ot  the 
barracks  for  any  purpose  he  would  pass  through  and  call  m  his 
peculiar  way,  "Come,  hike  out  here,  hike  out,  hike  out  "  The 
prisoners  all  liked  him,  and  his  orders,  and  calls  upon  them  were 
always  obeyed  with  pleasure.  He  always  had  some  pleasant 
remark  to  make  to  them.  If  he  wanted  a  detail  for  anything, 
which  was  a  matter  of  nearly  daily  occurrence,  requirinu'  often 
lOO  to  200  men,  he  would  make  his  calls  for  volunteers,  which 
was  soon  responded  to  by  all  he  needed,  and  generally  a  great 
many  more.  He  would  form  them  into  line  into  two  ranks,  and 
then  count  off  all  he  needed  and  the  over  plus,  he  would  order 
them  to  "hike  out,"  which  meant  to  fall  out  of  line,  and  then  he 
would  give  the  order,  "hike  out"  to  the  detail,  which  meant  to 
move  along  in  whatever  direction  he  wanted  to  employ  iliem. 
This  detail  might  be  wanted  to  unload  a  boat,  or  do  some  sutjI- 
lar  job.  It  was  a  job  sought  after  by  many  of  the  boys — it  gave 
them  needed  exercise  and  a  piece  of  tobacco,  or  some  other 
needed  little  comfort.  Now,  gentle  reader,  you  know  how 
•old  "Hikeout"  got  his  title,  and  I  reckon  that's  about  all  you  care 
to  know  about  him.  I  have  recited  this  as  I  have  other  things, 
more  to  give  you  an  idea  of  daily  life  in  Fort  Delaware  than 
anything  else. 

I  have  of  late  years  met  a  man  who  was  there  about  the 
time  I  was,  who  told  me  old  "Hikeout"  was  very  harsh  to  the 
men  sometimes  and  abused  them,  it  may  be  true,  but  not  lo  my 
knovi'ledge. 

Among  the  prisoners  confined  there  was  a  great  many  ar- 
tisans of  nearly  every  vocation — the  printer,  the  jeweler,  the 
machinist,  the  gun  and  blacksmith,  with  many  others.  The 
most  profitable,  however,  in  prison,  is  the  jeweler.  He  can  ply 
his  vocation  to  greater  profit.  The  manufacture  of  guttancrcha 
jewelry,  with  gold  and  silver  and  other  kind  of  sets — also  this 
work  was  extensively  carried  on  in  bone  w'ork.  The  post  sutler 
^would  send  to  Baltimore  and  order  the  guttapercha  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  blocks  of  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  work  de- 
sired to  be  done,  and  all  kinds  of  tools  for  this  work  were  sup- 
plied through  the  post  sutler.  The  bones  for  the  bone  work  were 
cut  from  the  carcass  of  the  beeves  as  soon  after  slaughtering  as 
it  could  be  done.  The  meat  was  all  stripped  off,  and  then  the 
"bone  was  boiled  until  freed  from  all  greese.  It  was  then  as 
whice  as  it  could  be  made.  It  was  then  sawed  out  in  strips  and 
blocks  to  suit  the  article  designed  to  be  made,  and  is  then  cut 
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into  links  for  watch  chains  or  finger  rings,  and  some  of  the 
most  gaudy  looking  trinkets  I  ever  saw  were  made  in  this  way, 
(i.  e.),  a  watch  fob  wich  alternating  links  of  bone  and  gutta- 
percha, nicely  joined  together  like  the  joints  of  a  common  door 
butt  or  hinge,  makes  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  work.  The  m.ost 
beautiful  work  was  done  on  watch  fobs,  rings  and  breastpins, 
in  monograms,  beautifully  carved  in  both  guttapercha  and  bone, 
and  then  inlaid  nicely  with  gold.  The  work  is  then  highly  pol- 
ished, which  makes  it  very  dazzeling,  and  the  trade  along  this 
line  was  simplv  immense.  It  was  largely  sold,  both  for  its  in- 
trinsic value  and  also  as  souvenirs.  The  trade  in  these  things 
amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars  a  day.  Ofificers  visiting 
the  fort  would  come  in  and  leave  orders  for  as  much  as  'i  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  at  a  time.  The  great  bulk  of  the  work  was 
sold  in  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  New  York, 
through  the  sutler  store,   (i.  e. ),  the  fort  merchant. 

Of  course  this  was  a  great  blessing  to  these  few  men.  It 
enabled  them  to  provide  all  needed  comforts,  and  then  it  gave 
employment  to  the  mind,  the  most  needed  comfort  to  the  prisoner 
outside  of  the  question  of  rations.  There  was  some  work  done 
in  other  lines.  The  most  notable  I  remember  was  the  manu- 
facture of  pocket  knives.  I  remember  seeing  a  knife  made 
from  the  blade  of  a  fine  damask  sword,  that  was  one  of  the  most 
artistic  pieces  of  prison  work  I  ever  saw.  An  officer  who  had 
been  captured  at  Gettysburg,  had  the  sword.  It  was  an  old 
family  relic.  The  blade  was  of  the  finest  steel ;  the  handle,  or 
hilt,  as  I  remember  was  pearl,  and  there  was  some  bras;-,  or 
silver  trimmings  on  it.  When  he  saw  he  would  have  to  surren- 
der, he  broke  the  sword  into  three  or  four  pieces  rather  tlian 
have  it  taken  from  him  bv  the  enemy.  He  put  the  pieces  in  his 
haversack,  doubtless  hoping  to  preserve  them.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  this  sword  a  six-bladed  pocket  knife  was  made,  and 
with  the  handle  of  the  sword  it  was  handled ;  the  jaws  were  mide 
of  the  trimming,  which,  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  brass 
:  or  silver,  but  brass,  I  think.  The  blades,  handle,  and  even  the 
groove  for  the  thumb  nail  in  the  blades,  were  as  artisticallv  done 
as  any  knife  ever  turned  out  by  Rog-ers,  or  any  of  the  manu- 
facturers (jf  cutlerv  in  this  country  or  England.  The  blades 
were  shaped  exactly  after  the  style  of  the  old  six-bladed  Con- 
gress knife,  and  the  whole  piece  had  the  very  highest  polish  on 
it.  This  knife  was  sold  for  $30  in  greenbacks.  Our  Yankee 
friends  would  often  say  that  we  southern  Johnnie^  were  more 
"Yankee"  than  they  were  when  necessity  drove  us  I0  utih/.e  our 
ingenuity. 

We  were  in  reach  of  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  by  daily  communication  and,  of  course,  through  the  daily 
papers,  which  some  of  us  in  some  way  managed  to  get.  the 
whole  prison  was  kept  pretty  well  informed  as  to  events  dailv 
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transpiring  along  the  line  of  the  two  great  armies,  while  we  con- 
tinued to  indulge  hopes  of  an  early  exchange,  the  p'-os|ject  on 
that  line  was  quite  gloomy,  as  we  understood  now  diat  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  government  was  to  hold  all  the  prisoners 
they  could  capture,  and  in  addition  to  that,  burden  us  with  the 
care  of  their  prisoners  in  our  hands,  but  as  I  propose  to  give 
my  readers  a  special  chapter  on  that  soon,  I  will  not  trace  that 
■subject  further  here. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  systematic  pressure  made  on  our 
men  to  get  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  government,  with  the  promise  that  they  would  be  turned 
out  and  provided  for  until  the  war  was  over,  or  that  they  could 
go  into  the  U.  S.  army.  These  propositions,  of  course,  were 
made  very  prudently.  No  man  who  was  a  man  with  pride  of 
character  and  fixed  principles  was  ever  approached  on  this  snb- 
ject,  but  in  such  a  large  body  of  men  there  was  an  element  that 
liad  neither  family,  fixed  principles,  or  pride  of  character,  or 
an}thing  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the  essentials  of  manhood. 
Many  of  these  poor  men,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  disease 
and  the  seductive  influences,  yielded  and  took  the  required  oath, 
expecting  to  be  turned  out  with  a  pocketful  of  money  and  a  fine 
suit  of  clothes,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  the  fatal  ste])  that 
separated  them  from  their  former  associations,  they  realized 
in  all  its  full  force  their  mistake.  Like  the  female  that  sells 
Tier  chastity  for  gold,  she  forfeits  the  associations  and  respect  of 
her  former  friends,  and  her  newTmade  friends  are  but  a  menacing 
mockery,  a  consuming  fire  in  the  very  vitals  of  their  being,  their 
future  a  bottomless  pit  of  hopeless   remorse. 

These  men  were  at  once  separated  from  the  other  prisoners 
and  compelled  to  wear  a  uniform  that  was  revolting  tc^  their 
former  recollections,  and  in  addition  to  that  thev  had  to  eridure 
the  humiliation  of  the  daily  expressed  contempt  and  ostracism 
of  their  former  comrades,  and  the  terrible  appelation  we  applied 
to  them  was  most  withering,  that  of  "galvanized  Yankees."  I 
am  proud  to  say  for  the  character  of  the  southern  soldier, 
that  but  few  of  them,  comparatively,  made  this  fatal  blmider, 
and  half  of  them  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  their  future 
hopes  in  life  if  they  could  have  recanted  their  blun<ler  along 
this  line.  Of  course  their  new  made  friends  had  no  respect  for 
them,  as  they  soon  realized. 

Yet,  as  there  were  occasionallv  some  partial  exc'liange  going 
on,  we  were  hoping.  A  man  is  in  a  bad  shape  when  deprived 
of  all  hope — it  is  litterally  '"the  anchor  of  the  soul."  My  friends 

in  blue,  F and  J ,  had  promised  me  ail  along  that 

if  ever  an  opportunity  offered  that  they  could  work  me  otit'  on  any 
of  these  special  exchanges  that  they  would  do  so.  Now,  in  my 
next  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  away  from  Fort  Delaware,  and 
how  I  stepped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

One  morning  along  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  about 

the  20th,  F came  into  the  cook  room  and  notified  me  that 

there  was  a  large  ocean  steamer  at  the  wharf,  and  that  his  idea 
was  that  she  had  come  for  a  load  of  prisoners  for  exchange.  I 
asked  him  to  assist  me,  if  possible,  to  get  ofif.  Now  you  luust 
understand  that  in  all  military  matters,  either  in  the  i-,o\ement 
of  ticops  or  prisoners,  the  men  being  moved  seldom  evci  know 
anything  about  their  destination.  It  is  doubtful  it  the  officers 
of  the  ship  knew,  until  they  had  taken  on  their  cargo  of  human 
freight,  to  what  port  thev  would  be  ordered  to  steer,  hence  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  yet  we  never  doubted  chat  we 
were  taken  for  exchange. 

The  question  of  getting  away  was   fully  canvassed   during 

the  day.     Late  in  the  evening  F and  J came  to  me 

and  said  that  the  \'irginians  and  Tennesseeans  would  be  taken 
away  next  morning  and  none  others,  and  that  the  oulv  chance 
for  me  was  to  take  the  rame  of  a  dead  man  whose  death  had 
not  been  properl}-  reported  or  recorded.  J.  W.  McCoy,  Co.  A, 
3rd  Tenn.  regiment,  had  died,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
properly  entered  on  the  prison  roll,  offered  a  chance  for  me. 
The  Tennessee  boys  were  seen  and  the  matter  explaired  to  them; 
and  my  wish  laid  before  them.  They  gave  their  assent  to  the 
proposition  and  agreed  to  acknowdedge  me  as  McCoy,  so 
promDtlv  next  morning  I  disguised  myself  as  much  a/,  possible 
and  fell  in  with  the  Tennessee  bovs  when  they  marched  down 
the  v.harf,  and  when  the  name  J.  W.  McCoy  was  callc*^'  I  walked 

on  board  the  ship.     F and  J were  standing  near 

me  to  prove,  if  proof  was  necessary,  that  I  was  '^^^cCoy,  but 
happily  no  such  proof  was  demanded.  After  T  go;  on  board 
I  walked  up  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  vessel  and  relt  as  light 
as  a  feather  and  as  happy  as  a  clam  in  hieh  water.      \s  T  cast 

m>-  eyes  down  upon  the  wharf  there  stood  F and  J 

smiling  at  me,  and,  as  the  ponderous  machinerv  o*'  the  vessel 
was  put  in  motion  and  she  began  to  glide  away  froiu  the  wharf 
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and  head  for  the  bkie  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  these  two 
men  saKited  me  a  farewell  that  I  will  never  forget.  L  returned 
their  salute  in  true  military  style.  I  will  never  forget  them ; 
their  friendship  for  me  was  of  a  disinterested  chara.ier;  it  v/as 
without  hope  of  reward ;  they  had  manifested  it  in  a  hiuidred 
ways  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  out  in  theN<'  sketches. 
Now,  one  thought  more  right  here,  and  I  w.ll  leave  these  two 
men  for  you  to  think  about.  While  they  had.  done  nic  a  thou- 
sand favors,  and  had  blessed  hundreds  of  m}  fpllo\'.'  prisoners, 
all  this  seemed  to  come  from  hearts  all  aglow  wilh.  the  fin».-st 
and  kindliest  instincts  of  humanity.  Had  a  kind  providence 
placed  these  men  there  for  that  purpose?  That  \\as  the  only 
silver  lining  to  an  otherwise  dark  cloud  of  treacl  e'\-  to  their 
own  government  that  enshrouded  them.  In  mv  c  iiceptiuns  of 
honor  and  loyalty  to  their  own  flag,  could  they  ha\  e  dc-ne  for  me 
and  others  all  they  did,  without  this  compiomiso  of  the  highest 
principles  of  feality  that  should  be  the  guidlr.g  st:  r  .ir  every  man 
in  time  of  war?  I  should  have  held  fui  \:.oin,  away  down  in 
the  great  deep  of  mv  heart,  a  much  higher  tVcling  of  regard  than 
1  did. 

Now  we  are  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  The  bow  of  our 
vessel  is  heading  south.  Oh,  we  are  so  happy !  We  are  think- 
ing and  talking  about  City  Point  and  Richmond  and  news  from 
home  and  letters  we  are  going  to  write  to  our  families,  and  we 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  steamer  to  get  there.  I  was  so  im- 
patient !  I  did  not  then  know  that  I  was  reported  killed  at 
Gettysburg,  and  that  the  list  of  the  killed,  published  a  few 
days  later  in  the  Galveston  News,  contained  my  name.  Happily 
for  me,  I  was  ignorant  of  all  this ;  ignorant  that  my  poor  wife 
at  home  in  Texas  was  pressing  to  her  bereaved  bosom  her  two 
httle  children,  supposing  them  to  be  fatherless,  while  yet  an  un- 
explainable  impression  prevailed  in  her  mind  that  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  report,  and  that  I  was  not  dead.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  relative  of  mine,  who  belonged  to  another  command,  after 
a  full  investigation,  confirming  in  his  minrl  the  truth  of  my  death, 
he  wrote  to  my  wife  a  letter  of  condolence,  still  she  maintained 
that  there  was  a  mistake  about  it  and  that  I  was  still  alive.  Thus 
matters  stood  regarding  my  safety  until  I  reached  my  home  on 
the  17th  day  of  December,  1864 — eighteen  months  after. 

Finally  the  steamer  reached  Cape  Charles,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chespeake  Bay.  Up  the  bay  we  glide  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
James.  In  the  meantime  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
surgeon  of  the  vessel,  Dr.  O'Donnell.  He  was  a  Texan  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and.  I  being  a  Texan,  we  had  a  sort  of  affinity 
for  each  other.  I  made  a  mash  on  him,  and  he  told  me  I  was 
going  to  a  new  prison,  at  Point  Lookout,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac.  Reader,  did  you  ever  endure  a  heart-crushing,  soul- 
sickening    disappointment?     If   not,    you    don't    know    anvthing 
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about  how  I  felt  then  and  there.  I  think  my  new  friend,  the 
surgeon,  was  really  sorry  he  had  imparted  to  me  this  terrible 
information.  Soon  we  pass  Fortess  Monroe,  and  on  up  the  hay 
we  go  instead  of  up  the  James. 

Now  all  the  men  begun  to  realize  that  we  are  not  going  on 
exchange.  ( )f  all  the  sad  countenances  you  ever  saw,  it  was 
there  that  day.  From  the  highest  pitch  of  hope  and  expectancy, 
down,  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  disappointment.  When  the 
surgeon  left  me  and  started  into  the  cabiri  of  the  vessel,  and 
as  he  shook  hands  with  me,  he  handed  me  a  five  dollar  bill,  say- 
ing: "Maybe  this  will  do  you  some  good  when  you  get  into 
your  new  prison."  I  thanked  him  kindly.  Sometime  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  the  second  day  out  from  Fort  Delaware 
we  were  landed  at  Point  Lookout,  on  a  narrow. point  of  land 
at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  w'ith  Chespoake  Bay.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  stockade  enclosing  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres 
of  ground.  Our  only  covering  was  small  "A"  tents,  just  large 
enough  for  four  men  to  lie  dowm  in  on  the  bare  ground,  whic/z 
was  low  and  damp  and  but  very  little  above  the  tide  water.  This 
was  about  the  22nd  of  September.  Quite  a  norther  was  blowing, 
and  we  were  very  thinly  clad  and  had  no  fire.  My  name  then 
was  not  Stevens,  but  IMcCoy,  and  I  was  compelled  to  wear  it. 
If  my  ruse  was  discovered,  the  idea  was,  that  it  would  go  hard 
Vvdth  me.  The  matter  of  rations  there  w^ere  sorter  like  they  were 
at  Fort  Delaware  when  I  first  reached  that  place,  but  the  con- 
ditions were  very  different.     Oh,  how  I   regretted  my  change! 

How  I  thought  of  the  cook  house  I  had  left  behind,  and  F 

and  J — ,  too, !     But  it  was  too  late !"     O,  how  harshly  these 

words  grate  upon  the  soul,  "it's  too  late !"  O,  how  sickening 
as  it  falls  with  all  its  weight  upon  us  as  we  sit  and  contemplate 
our  errors  in  judgment  in  the  afifairs  of  this  life!  How  much 
more  crushing  should  we  realize  in  eternity  that  "it's  too  late !"' 

There  were  already  several  thousand  prisoners  there,  though 
the  place  had  only  recently  been  established  as  a  prison.  Everv- 
thing  was  somewhat  in  a  crude  and  unorganized  condition,  and 
but  for  the  five  dollars,  which  the  ship's  surgeon  had  given  me, 
I  should  have  suflr'ered  some  of  my  previous  trials  of  hunger, 
but  my  case  was  bad  enough.  Here  I  was  with  three  strange 
men,  all  dirty  and  full  of  "Confederate  bugs,"  and  not  one  of  them 
was  a  congenial  companion.  We  spread  two  of  our  blankets 
on  the  naked,  damp  earth,  and  then  Ave  had  one  blanket  to  cover 
with.  In  this  way  we  spent  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
through  the  entire  winter  with  very  little  change,  except  that  I 
managed  to  get  rid  of  my  first  three  companions  and  got  in  with 
some  of  the  parties  who  had  belonged  to  Price's  command,  from 
Missouri.  One  of  them  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  T.  Rile  % 
a  very  intelligent  man,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  he  was  also 
a  Cambellite  preacher.     I  soon  learned  to  love  him  as  a  brother. 
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While  we  had  our  difference  of  opinion  along;  certain  lines  of 
bible  doctrine,  vet  our  dift'erences  were  on  that  broad  plain  of 
mutual  respect  for  each  other,  and  that  was  leally  a  benefit  to  r.s 
both.  A  committee  of  ladies  from  Baltimore  visited  the  prison 
and  supplied  each  of  us  with  a  Bible.  (I  have  mine  yet  and  it 
is  marked  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.)  We  had  nothing 
else  to  do  so  we  talked  and  read,  and  in  a  sort  of  high-toned 
Christian  spirit,  we  discussed  many  questions  of  doctrine  and 
gospel  truth,  to  the  edification  and  spiritual  benefit  of  each  other 
— and  frequently  we  tried  to  preach  as  best  we  could,  to  the 
prisioners,  and  then  for  a  change,  we  would  discuss  the  war  and 
the  prospects  of  an  early  termination  of  hostilities,  neither  of 
us  ever  doubting  for  a  moment  our  ultimate  success.  In  various 
ways  we  managed  to  keep  pretty  well  posted  on  the  news  from 
the  front,  though  there  were  no  big  victories  coming  our  way 
satisfactorily.  The  battle  of  Chicamaugua  is  fought  in  Ten- 
nessee about  the  19th  and  20th  of  Septeml'cr.  Hood  and  the 
Texas  brigade  has  gone  down  there  and  covered  itself  all  o^'^er 
in  glory.  Rosecrans  is  defeated,  but  it's  an  empty  victory,  and 
with  this  exception  we  hear  nothing  that  sounds  very  encour- 
aging. 

More  prisoners  are  brought  to  Point  Lookout,  and  we 
now  have  12,000  there.  The  organization  of  the  prisoners 
is  somewhat  improved ;  they  are  formed  into  companies  of  a 
hundred  each,  and  five  companies  composed  one  division.  The 
head  man  of  each  company  must  know  every  man  in  his  com- 
pany, and  must  call  the  roll  every  morning  and  report  to  the 
post  commander.  My  name  now  is  J.  W.  McCoy,  and  I  belong 
to  Co.  "A,"  3rd  division.  Our  prison  is  laid  off  in  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  streets  are  about  25 
feet  wide,  and  the  blocks  on  which  our  little  "A"'  tents  are  es- 
tablished are,  I  suppose  50  or  60  fet  square.  The  tents  arc 
stretched  in  regular  order  on  these  blocks  just  as  thick  as  they 
can  be  to  allow  pass  way  between  them.  In  a  short  while  after 
our  first  two  or  three  weeks,  the  arrangements  are  so  well  or- 
ganized that  the  management  of  the  prison  and  the  ration  ques- 
tion all  goes  on  smoothly,  onlv  one  trouble,  that  is  the  amount 
of  ration,  which  is  exceedingly  &mall ;  upon  an  average  of  not 
over  four  ounces  of  meat  per  day,  and  I  speak  by  the  card  when 
I  say  that  our  bread  rations  was  never  above  eight  ounces,  and 
one  time  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  we  were  reduced  to  three 
common  soda  crackers  each  day  and  nothing  else.  Why  this 
was  done  I  cannot  tell,  except  we  were  told  it  was  in  retaliation 
for  an  attempt  to  break  the  prison.  If  there  was  ever  any  se- 
rious intention  of  that,  I  never  knew  anything  of  it. 

Now  I  propose  in  my  next  chapter  to  raise  the  lid  and 
let  you  look  into  this  prison,  and  let  you  see  it  just  as  nearly  as 
I  can  depict  it  to  you  in  words. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

I  promised  my  readers  in  a  former  chapter  to  give  them 
one  chapter  on  the  horrors  of  prison  Hfe  in  the  north,  in  order 
that  they  may  see,  and  if  I  can  do  the  subject  justice,  you  v/ill 
see  that  all  the  suffering  on  that  line  was  not  in  the  southeni 
prison  pens.  I  would  gladly  pass  over  this  matter  in  silence, 
but  the  world  has  been  plastered  over  with  books  and  periodi- 
cals and  pictorials,  setting  out  in  the  most  forcible  light  the 
horrors  of  Belle  Isle,  Libby,  Saulisbery  and  Andersonville, 
while  on  our  side  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  written  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  by  way  of  showing  the  horrors  of  a  northern 
prison,  or  drawing  the  contrast,  nor  do  I  write  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  openinng  up  the  old  sores  of  the  war,  but  simply  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  as  I  know  it,  and  as  I  was  impressed  with  it 
by  an  experience  of  nearly  eighteen  months  confinement. 

Soon  after  the  seven  day's  fight  before  Richmond  in  iS^-2, 
we  had  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners  on  our  hands — many 
of  them  were  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  men  of  influence. 
Previous  to  this  time,  our  friends  of  the  north  were  not  willing 
to  acknowledge  us  as  beligerants  by  agreeing  to  a  cartel  of  ex- 
change— then  nothing  but  an  informal  and  partial  exchange 
had  ever  occurred.  The  fact  is,  the  policy  of  the  government 
at  first  was  to  treat  us  as  traitors  and  insurrectionists,  and  pun- 
ish those  captured  with  arms  by  death,  but  of  course  that  w'as  a 
game  two  could  play  at  and  it  would  have  been  virtually  fight- 
ing imder  the  black  flag. 

But  after  the  close  of  the  Richmond  campaign  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  the  north  proposed  to  us  a  cartel  of  exchange.  Gen. 
Hill,  of  our  army,  met  Gen.  Jno.  A  Dix,  of  the  northern  armv, 
at  some  neutral  point  and  a  satisfactory  agreement  based  upon 
the  ]:)rinciples  of  civilized  warfare,  was  made,  looking  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  exchange  of  all  the  prisoners  on  each  side,  and 
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where  there  was  an  excess  of  one  side  over  the  other,  the  side 
having  the  excess  was  to  have  credit  for  it.  This  agreemer.t 
was  strictly  observed  by  the  south,  yet  all  the  records  show 
that  for  a  long  time  this  excess  was  largelv  in  our  favor  until 
about  the  time  of  the  Gettysburg  fight,  when  the  tide  turned 
againt  us ;  though  even  at  Gettysburg  Gen.  Lee  turned  over  all 
the  prisoners  he  captured  (several  thousand)  to  the  north, 
before  he  started  back  on  his  retreat,  but  he  got  none  of  his 
men  back  for  them.  I  neglected  to  state  in  proper  place  that 
all  the  prisoners  we  captured  at  Second  Mannassas — 10,000, 
more  or  less — were  sent  through  the  lines  two  days  after,  at 
Arlington.     I  saw  them  pass  through. 

Just  about  this  the  north  conceived  the  idea  of  depriving 
us  of  our  own  men  captured  by  holding  them  in  prison  during 
the  war,  or  until  they  became  too  emaciated  and  diseased  to 
ever  do  any  more  service,  or  until  they  died  of  starvation  or  dis- 
ease, or  were  shot  in  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  load  us  down 
with  their  men  in  our  hands.  They  seemed  to  care  nothing 
for  the  sufferings  their  men  endured  in  the  Southern  prisons, 
and,  while  they  made  a  great  howl  about  how  badly  we  treated 
them,  yet  they  were  content  to  let  them  remain.  The  cartel  of 
'62  was  boldly  disregarded  by  the  North  in  adopting  this  policv 
of  non-exchange.  They  well  understood  that  every  man  iii  the 
Confederate  army  represented  an  empty  chair  in  some  family 
circle  in  the  South ;  that  every  soldier  of  the  South  who  died  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  prison,  carried  grief  and  bereavement  to 
some  family  circle  there,  yet  they  appeared  to  be  willing  to  let 
their  own  m.en  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  a  Southern  prison  rather 
than  swerve  one  jot  or  tittle  from  their  inhuman  policy  of  non- 
exchange. 

Their  ostensible  reason  for  this  was  that  we  refused  to 
exchange  negro  slaves  whom  they  had  pressed  into  the  army, 
and  in  justice  to  the  negro  they  were  bound  to  adopt  this  policv. 
I'ut,  in  fact  they  concluded  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  step 
the  exchange ;  they  cared  nothing  for  the  negro  except  as  he 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  course  adopted. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  insert  here  some  of  the  official  docu- 
ments that  passed  between  the  Richmond  and  Washingtc-n 
governments  upon  this  question,  but  I  find  it  would  extend  these 
papers  far  beyond  my  design ;  so  I  ntust  simply  give  you  this 
contracted  statement,  which  virtually  covers  the  whole  matter. 
There  never  was  a  time  from  its  first  establishment  that  we  were 
not  willing  to  comply  with  every  stipulation  of  the  cartel  of  iS^<2. 

Xow,  as  to  the  Southern  prisons,  they  were  horrible.  War 
in  all  its  features  is  a  horriljle  thing  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances ;  it's  a  tragedy  on  a  national  scale.  It  is 
filigreed  with  suffering,  disease  and  death ;  the  prime  object  of 
each  side  is  to  destroy  the  other.     But  civilization  has  softened 
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and  mollified  this  destroyino^  process  somewhat  by  prescribing- 
certain  rules,  called  "The  Laws  of  Civilized  Warfare.'"  Th-u- 
are  supposed  to  be  principles  of  national  honor  involved  in  these 
rules,  and  when  the  future  historian,  from  an  unbiased  stan*.! 
point,  writes  a  true  history  of  the  war  between  the  states,  he 
will,  in  underscored  lines,  tell  the  future  generations  that  what- 
ever else  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  South,  we  were  not 
blamable  for  the  non-exchange  of  prisoners  and  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  Northern  men  in  Southern  prisons. 

Cut  oft"  from  the  world  by  the  blockade  of  our  ports,  our 
men  all  in  the  army,  it  became  with  us  a  question  of  keepi'dg  soul 
and  bodv  together,  with  the  army  as  well  as  the  non-combatants, 
from  the  summer  of  '63  until  the  final  end.  Corn  meal,  the  Geor- 
gia pea  and  a  scanty  supply  of  meat  (sometimes  none  of  the 
latter)  became  the  staple  food  of  all,  and  continued  to  become 
more  uncertain  day  by  day  until  the  black  vulture  of  defeat  closed 
the  parox\sms  as  he  forever  folded  his  wings  in  a  final  death. 

After  my  return  to  the  South,  after  my  exchange  in  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  I  stopped  at  Andersonville,  and  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion examined  this  question  of  rations  among  the  prisoners.  I 
foimd  them  supplied  with  the  same  rations  that  the  men  who 
guarded  them  got.  What  more  could  any  government  demand 
for  their  unfortunate?  Yet  all  this  was  bad  enough.  The  first 
evening  I  was  there  I  found  150  men  out  for  the  day  on  parole 
of  honor,  strolling  about  over  the  country  enjoying  themselves, 
getting  some  extra  meals  and  performing  some  little  job  of 
work  for  pay.  This  was  a  daily  rule  of  the  prison,  so  the  pris- 
oners themselves  told  me.  They  said :  "\\'hile  it's  hard,  we 
can't  complain  while  we  fare  as  well  as  our  captors,"— their 
guards.  I  never  saw  a  man  out  on  parole  in  the  North,  nor  did 
ever  see  one  (outside  of  a  cook  house)  get  half  as  much  to  eat 
as  his  captors,  besides,  in  a  cold  climate,  he  was  not  allowed  un- 
der any  circumstances,  to  have  more  than  one  army  blanket,  ?nd 
we  were  all  very  poorly  and  thinl}-  clad  and  imder  no  circum- 
stances could  we  have,  or  were  we  allowed  to  have,  fire.  Some 
of  my  friends  who  were  in  prison  at  Camp  Chase  and  o^her 
points  tell  me  the}'  had  some  fire — but  we  had  none ;  not  only  no 
fire,  but  only  one  blanket  to  each  man. 

That  there  were  many  outrages  committed  against  civilized 
warfare,  on  both  sides,  is  unfortunately  too  true,  but  so  far  as 
the  South  was  concerned,  she  was  no  more  blamable  than  ;hc 
north,  and  to  say  the  least,  honors  on  that  line  were  about  even. 
There  was  one  expedition  fitted  out  against  Richmond  in  jMavch, 
1864,  that  properly  comes  under  this  head  that  northern  historx- 
says  but  little  about.  I  think  twentv  lines  will  cover  everyti;;ng 
I  have  ever  seen  printed  on  the  subject,  in  any  book  from  there 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  picture  of  it  in  any  pictoral.  I  refer 
to  the  Dahlgren  raid  on  Richmond  with  400  picked  men,under 
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special  orders  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal  army,  then 
at  Spoitsylvania.     It  was  well  known  that  there  were  but  few 
troops  in  or  about  Richmond.     Dahlgren's  men  were  well  armed, 
provisioned  and  mounted  on  the  best  horses.     His  instructions- 
were,  if  successful  in  his  effort,  to  dash  into  the  city  open  the 
prisons,  where   10,000  men  were  held,  liberate  them,  then  burn 
the  city,  put  Jeff  Davis  and  his  offfcers  to  death,  and  turn  his 
liberated  prisoners  loose,  with  a  free  license,  on  the  defenceless- 
women  and  non-combatants  of  the  city  and  surrounding  countrv. 
He  was  met  four  miles  out  from  the  city  by  a  small  band  of 
troops,  and,  in  the  fight,  he  was  killed,  and  his  command  dis- 
persed  or   were   captured.     On   his    dead   body   was    found   his 
orders,  and  also  his  address  to  his  men,  in  which  he  directed  them 
what  to  do   when  they  got   into  the  city.     These   papers   were 
printed  all  over  the  country,  North  and  South,  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  South  they  were  lithographed  in  the  Southern  papers      I 
was  in  prison  at  the  time,  and  read  it  in  all  such  Northern  papers 
as  were  admitted  to  our  prisons.     They  were  not  denied  t'ren, 
and  the  only  regret  of  the  Northern  press  was  that  they  failed 
in  their  eft'ort  to  reach  the  city  and  carry  out  their  orders.     His- 
tory does  not  positively   deny  the  truth   of  this,  but  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  as  bad  as  was  reported.     The  fact 
is.     in     after  years,     when  the  passion     of     war  had     some- 
what subsided,  they  became  ashamed  of  it.     Who  can  contem- 
plate the  horrors  that  would  have  followed  if  Col.  Dohlgren  had' 
succeeded   on   his   hellish   mission?     The   horrors   of   Belle   I.de 
and  Libby  would  have  looked  like  a  picnic  when  compared  to  it. 
If  I  mistake  not.  Dohlgren's  body  today  fills  an  unknown  grave 
near  where  it  fell.     Now,  I  have  said  all  that  I  deem  necessary 
by  way  of  comparing  prisons.   North  and  South,  and  also  tl.e 
causes,  which  led  to  the  retention  of  these  unfortunate  men  in 
prison  on  both  sides. 

If  you  will  now  return  with  me  to  Point  Lookout  we  wdl 
consider  that  place  a  little  further.  About  200  feet  all  along 
the  south  side  of  this  enclosure  is  occupied  by  temporary  wooden 
buildings,  125  feet  long  and  25  or  30  feet  wide;  25  feet  of  the 
rear  ends  of  these  buildings  were  reserved  for  the  kitchens,  or 
cook  rooms,  and  the  front,  for  100  feet,  is  used  for  the  eating 
room.  The  cooks  (a  detail  from  the  prison)  prepared  the  food 
and  placed  it  on  board  benches,  or  tables,  running  the  full  length 
of  the  eating  room;  then  at  a  given  signal,  each  "head"  oT  .-i 
company,  or  division,  leads  his  men  up  to  the  door  and  there 
halts  and  counts  them  in  as  they  file  by  him.  This  v;as  done  to 
prevent  what  is  called  "flanking,"'  (i.  e.),  one  man  going  in 
twice  and  getting  two  rations,  and  also  to  keep  one  man  from 
covering  two  rations  at  the  eating  table.  This  process  of  feed- 
ing, except  in  some  special  cases,  took  place  twice  a  dav,  say 
from  8:30  to  9:30  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  3  p.  m.     But  Iwili  in- 
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form  you  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  precaution,  many  men 
managed  to  get  more  than  one  ration.  We  usually  got  crackers 
on  day  and  soft  bread  the  next,  two  or  three  ounces  of  meat  in 
the  morning, , and  the  soup,  made  of  beans  in  the  meat  liquor, 
in  the  evening.  Some  men  did  not  like  soup  and  could  not  eat 
it,  as  it  would,  after  long  confinement  to  it,  become  revolting 
to  the  stomach.  There  was  always  some  one  ready  to  trade  liim 
a  cracker  for  his  soup,  so  while  the  ration  act  was  being  plaved 
you  could  hear  men  crying  out  all  over  the  house,  "here's  yo'.xr 
soup  for  your  cracker,"  and  then  another  man  would  cry  oat. 
''here,  here."  Hundreds  of  trades  of  this  kind  w^ere  made  every 
day,  and  in  that  way  some  men,  with  an  eye  to  business,  w^ould 
drive  a  quiet  trade.  They  would  accumulate  a  quantity  of 
crackers,  and  then  make  them  into  a  sort  of  stew,  called  "cush," 
and  then  sell  it  out  at  so  much  for  a  Confederate  dollar,  and 
for  that,  at  the  sutler  store,  they  could  get  a  five-cent  plug 
of  tobacco;  then  cut  that  up  into  chews  34^5^  inch  in  size,  and 
then  he  would  go  into  business  right.  All  day  long  you  could 
hear  them  calling  out  in  various  parts  of  the  camp :  "Here's 
your  tobacco  for  your  cracker."  and  during  the  day  he  would 
sell  out  his  plug  of  tobacco  for  fifteen  or  twentv  crackers — he's 
doubled  his  capital.  He  is  now  in  business  right.  In  a  few 
days  he  has  money  enough  to  start  a  regular  eating  stand,  and. 
soon  he,  or  some  of  his  men,  are  in  the  finger  ring  or  watch 
chain  businesss,  with  all  the  work  they  can  do,  and  from  now  on 
he  and  his  immediate  friends  are  independent  on  the  question  of 
rations.  I  well  remember  that  at  the  time  we  were  reduced  fcr 
several  days  to  three  crackers  a  dav.  and  nothing  more,  that  tliis 
w^riter  gave  one  of  his  crackers  for  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  I 
was  very  careful  to  make  it  last  me  all  day.  Many  others  did  the 
same.     It  was  mighty  good  tobacco. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  I  meet  men  c.  ery. 
day  who  were  there  at  the  same  time  I  was.  and  they  say  I  liave 
it  down  correctlv.  onlv  I  don't  make  it  as  bad  as  it  was. 
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While  a  few  by  their  genius  managed  to  do  very  well  in  the 
matter  of  rations,  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  men  suffered  the 
pangs  of  hunger  beyond  the  ability  of  my  pen  to  describe.  A 
man  can,  and  may  endure  hunger  for  a  while  very  well,  but  place 
a  man  where  he  can  do  nothing  for  a  whole  year,  or  for  two 
years,  except  to  walk  around  the  door  of  his  little  tent,  and  keep 
him  so  hungry  all  the  time  that  he  feels  as  though  he  would 
barter  his  birth-right  for  as  much  as  he  could  eat  one  time.  I 
know  its  an  awful  punishment.  Rats — did  you  ever  eat  one — 
I  have  not  seen  a  rat  in  30  years  that  I  did  not  think  of  Point 
Lookout.  There  were  more  of  them  there  than  any  place  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  biggest  ones.  The  cook  houses  were  the  very  hot 
beds  for  rats,  the  floors  of  the  houses  were  laid  on  four  inch 
sawed  sticks,  which  were  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  The  distance 
between  these  buildings  was  30  or  40  feet,  and,  as  no  one  had  any 
special  business  there,  and  the  ground  was  but  little  tramped 
over,  the  result  was  that  a  slight  carpeting  of  short  vegetation 
would  grow  up  in  the  growing  season  and  all  along  at  the  side 
of  these  houses  the  earth  was  perforated  with  rat  holes,  where 
they  burrowe'd  out  from  under  the  house.  Late  of  an  evening 
the  rats  would  come  out  by  the  hundreds  to  play  and  romp  in 
the  short  grass  and  weeds,  and  the  boys  would  get  sticks,  and 
take  their  stand  at  these  rat  holes  and  then  one  man  would 
walk  down  among  them  and  they  would  "rats"  to  their  holes, 
then  the  killing  act  would  be  played — a  dozen — twenty,  ma}be 
fifty  would  be  killed.  They  would  gather  up  the  game,  throw 
them  into  a  barrel  and  retire  and  in  five  minutes  they  woulf!  be 
out  as  thick  as  ever  again ;  and  I  have  seen  this  thing  contuiue 
until  a  barrel  would  be  filled.  They  would  let  the  barrel  remain 
until  morning  and  then  the  skinning  and  frying  act  would  be- 
gin.   They   would   manage   to   get   some   greese   from   the   cook 
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house  and"  then  spht  open  an  old  canteen,  and  from  one  half 
of  it  a  frying  pan  is  improvised.  Then  they  get  an  old  cracker 
barrel  or  box  and  split  it  up  for  fuel.  Then  a  small  furnace  'S 
dug  in  the  earth  and  the  earth  is  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  half  canteen, 
a  small  stick  is  split  at  the  end  and  the  edge  of  the  vessel  is  slipped 
into  the  split  end  of  the  stick  ;  now  you  see  he  has  a  frying  pan. 
Then  one  man  sets  and  splits  off  small  chips  of  the  fuel  and  feeds 
the.  little  fire,  and  around  this  improvised  furnace  is  squalled 
from  five  to  eight  men — some  are  skinning,  some  are  fry.ng, 
'  some  are  eating.  They  take  it  by  turns,and  this  "Ratting"  act  is 
played  until  the  whole  '"catch"  is  consumed.  This  may  appear 
to  you  incredible,  nevertheless,  I  say  to  you  I  have  seen  it  oitcn 
at  Point  Lookout.  Of  course  there  were  not  many  who  would 
eat  rats,  but  there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  it  very  unhealthy 
for  the  rodents. 

There  were  several  cases  of  dog  eating  occurred  in  the 
prison,  but  as  I  never  saw  the  dog  act  played,  I  can't  tell  vou 
anything  about  it,  except  that  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  done — 
the  dog  act  was  played  by  old  Wheat's  Louisiana  Tigers,  as  they 
were  called,  a  command  organized  from  the  levee  in  New  Or- 
leans, composed  of  a  class  of  men  known  in  that  city  as  "wharf 
rats." 

While  at  this  place  I  often  thought  of  my  old  friends  F 

and  J and  the  cook  house  at  Fort  Delaware.     I  got  in  the 

cook  house  occasionally  for  a  while  at  Point  Lookout,  but  the 
details  were  irregular,  liable  to  have  to  step  down  and  out  at  any 
time.  The  ladies  of  Baltimore  were  not  unmindful  of  us ;  they 
sent  down  large  quantities  of  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and 
dessicated  vegetables  (dried  and  pressed)  but  these  things  were 
dealt  out  to  us  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  very  little  good.  Of 
course  they  were  some  advantage  to  us.  Diarrhoea  and  scurvy 
in  a  chronic  form  were  doing  fearful  work  among  the  nien ; 
30,  40,  and  probably  more,  were  dying  daily.  Scurvy  Is  an 
awful  disease,  forming  great  scabby  sores  on  the  outside  ot  the 
thighs  and  on  the  shoulders  and  arms ;  it  became  almost  as 
lothsome  as  leprosy.  Finally  it  reaches  the  bowels  and  the 
discharges  are  as  black  as  tar.  Death  then  ensues  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  was  badly  afflicted  with  it,  but  managed  to  keep  it  in 
check  by  using  vinegar  and  raw  Irish  potatoes  as  freely  as  [ 
Avas  able  to  do.  Despondency  was  probably  as  fatal  as  any  other 
disease,  when  it  assumed  a  malignant  form,  as  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual. It  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  days  when  the  trouble 
closed  in  death. 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  noted  the  terrible  results  of 
this  disease  among  soldiers  soon  after  they  were  merged  into  the 
army,  but  I'll  here  give  you  some  idea  of  it  as  it  raged  in  the 
prisons.  The  effect  of  this  trouble  was  not  always  the  same 
on  every  person.     The  temperment  of  the  man  largely  controls 
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the  disease.  I  don't  suppose  that  any  prisoner  was  entirely  free 
from  its  effects.  I  know  that  in  my  own  case  I  suffered  more 
or  less  from  it,  but  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  resist  it. 
One  means  was  fostering  a  sort  of  vindictiveness  toward  the  other 
side,  and  giving  expression  ( when  not  too  much  against  good 
policv)  of  the  most  withering  sarcasm  to  yankee  officers  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  which  was  not  unfrequent.. 

For  example,  I  got  into  conversation  one  day  with  ^.Tajor 
Brady,  the  post  commander,  on  the  moral  force  of  the  issues  be- 
tween the  sections.  The  argument  got  somewhat  heated,  but  as 
he  began  it  T  had  the  advantage  of  him.  He  soon  ran  it  into  the 
negro  question,  as  they  usually  did ;  then  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  from  that  into  social  equality.  Now  remember  that  in  this 
talk  he  had  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  me.  In  reply  I  said 
in  the  most  sarcastic  and  menacing  manner  possible : 

"Yes,  you  fellows  first  stole  him  from  his  native  jun-^le; 
made  him  a  slave,  and  then,  when  he  proved  unprofitable  ni 
your  cold  climate,  you  sold  him  to  us ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  fobbed 
the  'blood  money,'  as  you  call  it,  then  you  began  to  howl  about 
the  henious  sin  of  slavery." 

Being  an  intelligent  man.  he  too  well  understood  that  on 
this  phase  of  the  question  I  had  the  advantage  of  him ;  so,  lilvc  a 
shrewd  lawyer  (he  was  a  lawyer),  he  shifted  the  course  of  the 
question  to  the  matter  of  the  negro's  humanity,  his  being  a  fel 
low  human,  and  the  "declaration  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  etc..  and  enlarged  upon  the  matter  of  social  equality. 
Then  came  my  chance  for  a  broad-sider.  With  my  right  hand  ' 
somewhat  elevated,  one  eye  partly  closed  and  the  southwest 
corner  of  my  mouth  twisted  like  the  bit  of  an  augur,  and  the 
fore  finger  somewhat  pointing  at  him  to  give  force  and  unction 
to  my  words,  I  said : 

"Major  Brady,  say,  how  would  you  like  to  meet  on  tiie 
streets  of  your  town  your  sister,  as  she  walks  toward  her  church 
on  a  Sabbath  morning,  with  her  well  shaped,  delicately  glo\'ed 
little  hand  swinging  to  the  arm  of  a  big,  burly,  kindney- 
footed,  wooly-headed  buck  negro?" 

He  turned  white,  his  lip  quivered,  little  or  no  reply  is  made 
— he  too,  well  realizes  that  I  have  used  the  opportunity  oficred 
for  all  it  is  worth.     The  curtain  drops. 

This  conversation  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Many  other  talks 
along  that  line,  and  the  tuijustifiable  assault  we  were  mar.ing 
tipon  the  United  States  government,  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

These  things  enable  me  to  keep  my  blood  warm,  and  in  a^l- 
dition  to  all  that  I  determined  to  "live  it  out,"  and  in  that  w.iy 
I  keep  the  mastery  over  that  which  is  killing  scores  of  the  men — 
despondency.  Often,  as  I  lay  in  my  little  tent,  shivering  with 
cold,  in  the  adjoining  tents  to  me  would  be  great  men  cryiu'^ 
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like  a  child — just  boo-hooing.  "Hope  (of  exchange)  lon'j  de- 
ferred"' was  having  its  full  force.  Their  daily  brooding  over 
their  separation  from  family  and  friends — nothing  to  do  bi:t 
think,  and  not  much  mind,  probably,  to  think  with.  The  mind 
has  given  away,  and  with  that  the  vital  spark  ceases  to  flicker — 
it  goes  tjut.  Xext  morning  he  is  dead.  Poor  fellow !  Properlv 
circumstanced  and  surrounded,  he  might  have  lived  to  bless  his 
family  for  years  to  come.  Today  his  bones  moulder  in  an  un- 
known grave  at  Point  Lookout.     Hundreds  go  this  way. 

The  winter  of  1863-4  is  very  severe.  The  men  are  much  re- 
duced in  flesh  and  vitality.  One  small  blanket  each  is  all  they 
are  allowed  to  keep.  Even  if  they  have  more,  they  are  taken 
from  them.  The  blood  is  very  thin  the  earth  is  frozen  hard  a  foot 
c"  more,  the  snow  is  banked  up  from  one  to  two  feet 
high  against  the  tent.  There  we  lie,  four  of  us  in  one  tent,  spoon 
fashion,  all  drawn  up ;  all  night  we  lie  there  and  ache  and  groan. 
\\"hen  we  can  stand  it  no  longer  we  have  to  turn  over  for  rest — 
we  must  all  turn  at  once.  "Oh,  lordy,  I'll  freeze!"  "Oh,  me, 
how  cold  I  am !" 

Twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  men  here ;  nearly  all  of  them 
are  in  this  condition.  The  cold,  piercing  north  wind  comes  whiz- 
zing across  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  miles,  with  nothing  to  break 
its  force.  Daylight  changes  the  scene  a  little,  but  not  the  biting 
force  of  the  wind.  We  get  up,  clad  in  our  shirt,  pant=.  and 
jacket,  maybe  shoes,  maybe  none — nothing  else.  No  fire;  walk 
up  and  down  in  front  of  your  tent,  stamp  your  feet,  try  and  get 
the  crook  in  your  legs  and  back  straight.  Day  after  day,  all 
through  the  long  wdnter,  this  thing  goes  on. 

Yonder  sits  at  the  back  windows  of  the  cook  houses  some 
bairels — slop  barrels,  in  which  the  slop  and  swash  and  refuse 
irotn  the  kitchen  is  thrown.  Yonder  are  some  poor  old  ragged 
men  at  these  barrels.  What  are  they  doing  around  there?  They 
are  skimming  off  the  grease  and  crumbs  and  the  scum  that  rises 
on  top  of  these  barrels  of  slop  and  are  eating  it.  Whv?  Thev 
are  driven  to  it  by  the  gnawings  of  hunger. 

The  shooting  act  is  played  frequentl}-.  That  there  were 
sometimes  things  occurring  that  might  have  possibly  justified 
shooting  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  shootist  was  never  on  hand 
to  get  in  his  work,  except  in  two  cases  that  wdll  be  mentioned 
later  on— and  in  only  one  case  did  the  shooting  take  place. 

On  one  occasion  I  well  remember  the  people  were  standing 
at  their  places  in  the  eating  house,  eating  their  dinner.  One  of 
the  guards,  in  passing  the  door,  as  he  got  opposite  threw  his  gun 
down  and  fired  down  the  center  table,  killing  two  men  dead  and 
scriouly  wounding  two  more.  After  firing  his  gun  he  put  in  an- 
other charge  and  walked  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
The  two  dead  men  were  carried  to  the  dead  house,  the  others  to 
the  hospital.     We  heard  no  more  of  it.     On  one  occasion  a  man 
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had  been  out  cutting  wood  on  detail  all  day.  After  sundown 
he  was  turned  into  the  stockade.  Being  very  tired  he  hurried 
on  to  his  tent  and  sat  down  to  rest.  Just  at  that  moment  a  guard 
walked  up,  threw  his  gun  down  on  him  and  fired,  shootn-ig  die 
poor  man  through  the  breast.  For  no  act  or  word  was  this  man 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  A  confederate  surgeon— Dr.  Graham 
— w^as  near  by,  and  heard  his  cry.  The  guard  called  to  ATajor 
Brady.  He  and  Dr.  Graham  both  got  to  the  wounded  man  about 
the  same  time. 

As  they  were  bending  over  the  poor  dying  man,  seeing  that 
he  would  die  in  a  few  minutes,  Dr.  Graham  remarked :  "This 
is  awful."  Major  Brady  said:  "Yes,  but  it  can't  be  helped." 
Dr.  Graham  replied  :  "Yes,  it  can  be  helped;  and  if  you  had  the 
instincts  of  humanity  in  you,  you  would  stop  it."  Whereupon 
Alajor  Brady  called  a  guard  and  ordered  Dr.  Graham  to  the 
guard  house.  We  never  heard  from  him  again.  The  wounded 
man  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  could  add  many  similar  cases,  but  I  will  close  this  chapter 
here. 
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Sometime — I  thing  it  was  in  the  spring  of  '64  a  man,  who 
6ad  a  gold  watch  and  also  some  money,  that  the  authorities  had 
failed  to  get,  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  his  escape 
The  prison  stockade  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  We 
were  allowed  free  access  to  the  bay  through  large  openings  all 
along  the  north  side  of  the  stockade.  From  each  corner  of  the 
stockade  a  wing  was  run  out  in  the  bay  to  where  the  water  \\-as 
about  five  feet  deep. 

X^ow,  this  man's  plan  of  escape  was  to  tunnel  out  fr^'Ui  his 
tent  about  fifty  feet  until  he  was  outside  the  stockade.  Then  his 
©nly  chance  from  that  was  to  bribe  the  guard  to  let  him  pass 
out  into  the  water  and  around  this  wing  from  the  corner  of  the 
stockade.  He  made  the  agreement  with  the  guard  for  his  gold 
watch;  he  would  let  him  pass  with  his  tent  mates.  So  the  tunnel 
was  completed  and  the  hour  agreed  upon  that  he  and  his  com- 
rades were  to  start,  the  watch  delivered  and  accepted.  lulo  the 
tixnnel  they  go  and  out  they  come,  and  as  they  start  for  the  ^vater 
a  line  of  troops  are  drawn  up  to  receive  them  with  military  lionors 
— one  volley,  and  the  leader  is  shot  dead  and  several  of  his 
comrades  wounded.  This  is  the  only  case  of  justificat-on  I  ever 
knew  for  shooting  a  prisoner. 

And  yet  it  requires  a  wotuierfnl  stretch  of  imagination  to 
fcnd  any  justification  for  shooting  a  man  down  in  cold  blood  for 
making  an  attempt  to  do  that  which  is  always  legarded  as  a  le- 
gitimate act — to  escape  if  possible.  He  was  not  only  robbed  of 
fit-;  watch,  but  also  of  his  liio.  lo  say  the  least  of  it.  it  was  a 
fiendish  act  —very  near  akin  to  the  act  of  Judas  near  1900  years 
a^'O. 

Clint  Fuller,  of  Georgia,  r.ientioni;d  in  a  former  chapter, 
?.s  one  of  a  squad  who  esca])e'l  from  Fort  Delav\\are,  is  recap- 
tured and  here  he  is  in  prison  again.     We  are  guarded  now  by 
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some  negroes.     (I'll  tell  yon  later  on  abont  this  negro  guard)- 
Clint  soon  begins  to  devise  s<^ni'.'  means  of  escape  again.     Finallj 
he  got  hold  of  an  old  gimlet.     Now,  when  the  people  would  go 
0;it  on  the  bay  shore  to  bathe  their  feer,  face  and  hands  in  the 
water,  many  of  them  would  on  returning  stop  in  the  shade  of  the 
stockade  to  "read  their  linen"  for  the  festive  "Confederate  bug," 
who  was  here  in  as  strong  force  as  anywhere  else,  perhaps,  ow 
the  globe.     Clint  would  assume  to  be  very  busily  engaged  in  his. 
"bugging"  business,  but  in   fact  he  was  engaged   in  using  that 
g'.mkt  with  all  his  energy  in  boring  some  ot  tiie  planks  of  the 
stockade  in  two,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  by  which  he  might 
again  escape.     Clint  kept  up  his  boring  process  from  day  to  dav 
until  he  had  everything  ready,  while  the  plank  was  almost  com- 
pletely severed  by  boring  the  gimlet  holes  so  close  together,  that 
when  he  finished  the  job,  when  he  wished,  he  could  take  his  hand 
and  break  the  plank.     He  then  rubbed  wet  dirt  on  the  plank  to 
hide  the  gimlet  holes  until  the  proper  time  came  to  make  ihe  ef- 
fort.    There  was  a  small  ditch  running  under  the  stockade  to 
carry  the  water  out  of  the  stockade  into  the  bay.     So  Clint  selec:- 
ed  the  planks  that  stood  square  over  the  ditch  in  which  to  inake 
his  opening.     All  he  needed  now  to  put  his  plans  into  operation 
was  a  good  dark  night.     His  plans  were  to  get  down  into  this 
ditch,  crawd  cautiously  up  to  the  stockade,  reach  liis  hand  under 
the  end  of  the  plank  and  break  it  off  at  the  place  \\here  he  had 
bored  his  gimlet  holes  through.     He  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 
Very  soon  one  of  those  dark,  windy  nights  came.     To  us,  in  sol- 
dier phrase,  it  w^as  as  dark  as  a  stack  of  black  cats.     A  severe 
rain  storm  is  threatening;  it  is  so  dark  that  no  object  can  be  dis- 
tinguished; even  the  old  negro  guard,   (we  are  now  guarded^  by 
a  regiment  of  slave  negroes,  captured  from  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina)   as  he  walks  his  beat  on  the  top  of  this  barricade,  is 
not  visible ;  the  wind  is  blowing  a  half  gale ;  the  surf  is  roaring- 
like muffled  thunder    as  the    waves    come    dashing    against    tlte 
shore.     Clint  starts  down  the  ditch — he  lies  flat  dov/n  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  and  moves  gently  along  with  a  sort  of  serpen- 
tine motion ;  he  can  hear  the  tread  of  the  sentinel ;  he  peers  thro* 
the  darkness  to  see  if  his  form  is  visible,  but  not  the  faintest  out- 
line can  he  get,  so  he  concludes  that  if  he  can't  see  the  sentinel 
that  he  is  safe,  so  on  he  moves  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat  on  snow- 
Clint  is  now  in  twenty  feet  of  the  stockade.     The  sentinel  halts 
directly  over  the  ditch  and  stands  there  a  moment,,  then  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice  he  spoke  to  Clint  as  follows:    "Now,  see  here,  yoii 
jes  git  up  from  clar  an'  go  back.     I  done  been  a  watchin'  yoia 
ever  since  you  started  in  that  ditch,  an'  I  don't  want  to  hurt  yo', 
but  if  yo'  comes  any  furder  I'se  a  gwine  ter  shoot  shore."     Clint^ 
in  telling  me  of  it  next  morning,   said :     "You  ought  to  have 
seen  me  get  up  and  walk  back  to  my  quarters,  thanking  God  that 
nigger  didn't  shoot."     By  the  time  that  he  was  on  guard  enabled 
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us  to  locate  him  next  morning.  He  proved  to  be  an  old  copper- 
colored  ex-slave,  45  or  50  years  of  age,  and  had  a  kindlv  and 
open  countenance.  A  white  guard  would  have  fired  and  felt 
honored.  The  old  negro  had  more  humanity  in  him  than  any 
white  guard  I  ever  met  in  prison.  Clint  said  he  loved  the  old 
negro.  Clint  now  lives  at  Kiamechi,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
about  85  miles  north  of  Paris,  Texas.  He  was  a  mess-mate 
Prof.  Culberson,  of  Hillsboro,  and  William  I.  Satterfiekl  of 
Itasca,  the  father  of  the  present  sheriff  of  Hill  county.  They 
were  members  of  Co.  G,  Ninth  Georgia  Regiment,  of  old  Tigc 
Anderson's  Brigade  in  Hood's  Division,  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  married  after  the  war,  and  taking  Horace  Greeley's  ad- 
vice, came  west  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  He  has  lived  to 
see  an  interesting  family  of  children  grow^  up  around  him,  and  in 
his  old  age  he  is  getting  the  best  of  life,  spending  his  last  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  surroundings.  A  noble  character,  the 
highest  type  of  a  true  soldier,  who  did  his  duty  at  his  country's 
call,  (jod  bless  him  and  give  him  a  safe  exit  into  the  home  of 
the  just,  the  pure  and  the  good. 

I  guess  I  had  just  as  well  tell  you  here  about  the  m  gro 
guards:  I  think  it  was  on  the  i8th  day  of  February,  '64,  t'.iat 
at  guard  mounting  in  the  morning,  about  four  companies  of  re- 
groes,  ex-slaves  from  North  Carolina,  were  marched  into  orison. 
The  colonel  commanding  was  a  Roman  nose  Yankee  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  all  the  officers,  from  the  sergeants  up,  were  siilit- 
ters  from  the  same  stick.  As  they  marched  in  at  the  big  gate 
every  officer  drew  his  pistol  and  cocked  it  and  the  negroes  had 
their  guns  at  carry  arms,  with  bayonets  fixed.  They  evidently 
expected  some  hostile  demonstrations  from  the  prisoners.  To 
say  that  they  gave  every  evidence  of  being  scared  is  not  ovev- 
drawing  the  pictm^e,  for  12,000  or  14,000  men  could  have 
rushed  upon  them  and  disarmed  and  captured  them  in  five  mir- 
utes.  but  the  universal  feeling  of  the  entire  body  was  just  the  op- 
posite. It  Avas  u  feeling  of  the  most  inexpressible  contempt  for  the 
government  wdiich  had  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  United  St;ites 
soldiery  by  placing  its  uniform,  escutcheon  and  arms  in  the 
hands  of  pressed  slaves.  That  was  the  sentiment  of  every  thmk- 
ing  man. in  the  prison.  As  to  our  feeling  toward  the  negro,  it 
was  more  a  feeling  of  sympathy  than  anvthing  else.  Of  course 
we  knew  the  poor  negro  w'as  not  blamable,  because  all  through 
the  south  he  was  faithful  to  the  charge  we  had  left  in  his  hands 
while  we  were  in  the  army.  There  he  was  true  to  his  instincts 
as-  a  servant,  faithfully  protecting  the  women  and  childreii  at 
home.  I  would  promise  you  a  special  chapter  on  this  feature  of 
our  social  condition  during  the  w'ar,  but  it  has  alreadv  been  so 
often  brought  out  in  more  glowing  colors  than  I  could  possiblv 
do.     One  thing,  however,  I  want  to  remind  you  of :    There  were 
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no  blood-curdling  cases  of  rape  and  murder  in  those  days.  Just 
think  of  that.  I  cannot  forego  the  inclination  I  feel  now,  and 
have  felt  all  these  years,  to  express  myself  on  this  negro  soldier 
business.  The  soldiery  of  any  country  should  represent  the 
highest  type  of  her  manhood,  and  when  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment^the  grandest  government  to  day  on  earth — places  our 
flag  uniform  and  weapons  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  negro,  she 
reverses  the  order  of  things.     It's  a  shame. 

I  will  never  forget  the  first  day  of  negro  guards.  I  think 
the  guard  was  doubled  that  day — they  may  have  thought  it  best. 
All  up  and  down  through  the  camp  they  walked.  The  balk  of 
them  were  young,  black,  slick  looking  fellows,  and  were  doubt- 
less highly  inflated  with  the  idea  that  they  were  U.  S.  sokhersv 
had  guns  and  were  guarding  white  men.  Prompted,  doubtless, 
by  their  officers,  they  soon  became  overbearing  and  very  iiHult- 
ing.  They  shot  frequently,  but  missed  more  often  than  they 
hit.  One  day  .about  a  week  after  they  came  here,  two  yomig 
black,  slick  bucks  got  to  trying  their  hands  on  some  features  in 
the  manual  of  arms  about  the  middle  of  the  camp.  I  was  watch- 
ing them  at  the  time,  as  were  several  others.  This  promplcl 
them  to  try  to  show  o&,  and  in  an  attempt  to  play  the  "lock  iDay- 
onet"  act,  one's  gun  went  off  and  shot  the  other  dead  in  his 
tracks.  He  fell  to  the  ground  with  his  neck  broken.  The  otr.er 
one  was  so  scared  that  he  dropped  his  gun  and  ran  off.  We  all 
laughed  heartily.  Soon  a  guard  came  in  and  marched  him  out. 
What  was  done  with  him  I  know  not. 

I  also  remember  the  first  day  they  came  on  guard.  When 
they  marched  in  they  had  on  their  knapsacks,  and,  after  being 
posted  on  their  different  beats,  many  of  them  soon  got  tired  of 
their  heavy  load,  and  pulled  it  off"  and  laid  it  down  en  their  beat. 
One  of  them  laid  his  knapsack  down  right  in  front  of  a  tent, 
where  some  of  Wheat's  New  Orleans  "wharf  rats"  (Louisiana 
Tigers)  were.  As  soon  as  the  negro's  back  was  turned,  the 
temptation  was  too  great  for  the  "Tiger"  to  withstand.  Quicker 
than  you  could  wink  he  had  it,  and  away  he  went  off  in  the  for- 
est of  tents.  When  the  negro  returned  and  found  his  knapsack 
gone,  he  was  very  sad,  and  called  out  to  the  next  guard:  "Say, 
dar!  One  ob  dese  here  white  men  done  got  my  nop-sack."  The 
other  negro  said  to  him  to  "call  de  officer  ob  de  gyard."  He 
then  began  yelling:  "Oh,  Corpul  Jonsing;  go  tell  de  Cap'n  dis 
white  man  done  got  my  nop-sack."  Whether  he  ever  got  his 
"nop-sack"  or  not,  I  do  not  now  remember,  but  I  do  remember 
that  they  did  not  bring  their  "nop-sacks"  in  again. 

All  this  time  there  are  a  good  many  Texas  bovs  in  the  pris- 
on. We  would  get  together  and  talk  our  troubles  over  frequent- 
ly, and  the  negro  guard  was  often  discussed.  Thev  became  more 
and  more  insolent.  We  often  said  that  we  could  and  wo'.ild 
freely  endure  it  all  if  we  could  just  see  Hood's  Texas  Brigade 
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get  hold  of  them  one  time.  \\'e  earnestly  prayed  for  it— and 
our  prayers  were  heard,  as  you  will  see.  Whether  or  not  it  wris 
really  an  answer  to  our  prayers,  I  will  not  stop  here  to  argiie ; 
you  may  do  that  if  you  feel  so  inclined. 

One  evening  another  regiment  of  negroes  are  brought  'i>i — 
they  are  from  the  north.  Next  morning  our  old  negro  regiment 
is  sent  to  the  front.  Now  we  prayed  again  that  Hood's  h!Mgade 
might  get  hold  of  them,  and  sure  enough,  in  just  three  da\s.  at 
Fort  Harrison,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  below  Richuiond. 
the  Texas  boys  charge  them.  No  prisoners  are  taken — the 
32nd  corps  d'Afrique  is  annihilated.  Grant  writes  to  Lee  to 
know  how  it  happened.  Lee  writes  back  to  "come  and  .see  the 
Texas  boys  about  it;  that  the  matter  was  in  their  hands."  cr 
words  and  figures  to  that  effect. 

Now,  for  further  information  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  I 
refer  you  to  the  northern  account  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Hairison. 

Our  new  negro  guard  is  worse  than  the  first,  but  as  you 
Have  had  negro  guard  enough,  I'll  close  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

You  (ioubtless  remember  that  in  a  fonner  chapter  I  told 
you  that  when  I  started  from  Gettysburg  on  this  northern  pleas- 
ure trip  my  weight  was  222  pounds,  health  a  100  cents,  gold 
standard — but  such  is  not  the  case  now.  Short  rations,  no  fire 
and  very  light  clothing,  cold  weather  and  the  omnipresent  "Con- 
federate bug"  has  wrought  a  change,  the  cash  balance  is  dwin- 
dling away  and  getting  lower  every  day — down,  down  it  goes 
like  the  price  of  a  certain  commodity  we  have  heard  much  about 
lately.  Diarrhoea  is  a  prevailing  disease.  It  becomes  chronic 
with  the  men  and  the  drain  upon  the  physical  nature  is  terrible. 
T1\G  suffering  was  great  along  that  line  and  in  addition  to  that  I 
suffer  terrible  with  rheumatism  unail  I  am  compelled  to  get  a 
transfer  to  the  hospital.  While  here  we  have  some  advantages. 
Yet  my  condition  is  such  that  I  am  compelled  to  remain.  My 
avoirdupois  is  growing  beautifully  less  every  dav.  I  suffer  so 
with  rheumatism  that  I  can  not  rest  at  night.  The  surgeon  ad- 
ministers morphine  one-fourth  of  a  grain  at  first,  but  in  a  little 
while  I  have  to  take  three,  four  or  five  times  as  much  until  I 
am  likely  to  become  a  "morphine  wreck,"  yet  without  it  my  suf- 
ferings are  so  excruciating  T  can't  rest  or  sleep.  My  flesh  con- 
tinues to  reduce ;  this  reduction  has  been  going  on  from  the  first. 
There  I  lay,  day  after  day  in  the  hospital — hundreds  of  others 
are  there,  but  few  of  them  recover.  Many  of  them  die  every 
day.  More  or  less  the  poor  fellows  are  carried  out  feet  fore- 
most and  today  their  remains  fill  unknown  graves.  H 
not  unfre(!uently  occurs  in  the  morning,  I  find  a  poor  fei- 
low  whom  probably  the  day  before  talked  to  me  about  his  fam- 
ily at  home  and  his  hopes  of  recovery  and  exchange  and  tlieu 
a  furlough  to  see  his  dear  ones — he  had,  pernaps.  among  other 
troubles,  the  scurvy.  It  has  at  last  involved  his  bowles.  Poor 
fellow,  its  only  a  day  or  two  then  his  troubles  in  life  are  at  aa 
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end.  with  him,  the  war  is  over.     When  he  died  and  where  is  an 
unknown  quantity  to  his  family  to  this  day. 

It  was  usual  to  detail  physicians  from  among  the  prisoners 
for  prison  '"hospital"  service.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that 
there  were  two  physicians  there  from  my  regiment — Dr.  W.  P. 
P'owell.  now  living  at  A\'illis,  in  ^Montgomery  county,  and  a  Dr. 
Roberts.  They  were  both  on  hospital  detail.  I  still  remember 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  of  Dr.  Powell — so  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic— doing  all  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  for  us.  It  was 
through  his  kindness  that  I  was  able  to  procure  the  morphine 
above  referred  to,  and  which  so  often  enabled  me  to  rest  at  nighl, 
instead  of  suffering  pain  almost  unbearable. 

Now  I  could  write  many  chapters  reciting  the  hospital 
scenes  in  prison  and  yet  not  tell  it  half,  but  you  know  enougli. 

Outside  the  hospital  rations  are  small  enough,  but  they  are 
large  as  compared  with  the  hospital  ration,  \\bich  ordinarily  is 
small  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea  for  breakfast,  and  in  the 
evening,  say  3  130  or  4  p.  m.,  a  small  slice  of  bread  and  a  little 
syrup,  and  for  supper  you  must  wait  till  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. Possibly  this  may  be  varied  a  little  sometimes,  but  its  verv 
seldom. 

On  the  28th  day  of  October,  1864,  three  surgeons  came 
through  the  hospital :  they  stopped  at  each  cot  and  examined 
the  prisoner.  They  feel  of  him,  inquire  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion, ask  him  various  questions  such  as  "are  you  able  to  walk?" 
"Do  you  think  you  can  ever  do  Jeff"  Davis  any  more  service?" 
I  caught  on ;  I  tried  to  answer  the  questions  as  nearly  to  my 
interest  as  possible.  They  took  my  name.  I  had  thrown  away 
the  name  of  McCoy  that  brought  me  from  Fort  Delaware  and 
had  sometime  since  assumed  my  own  name,  company  and  regi- 
ment. The  surgeon  said :  "Get  up  and  prenare  to  go  off  on 
exchange."  Oh,  happy  day.  I  can  hardly  restrain  myself 
from  dancnig.  I  want  to  whoop.  I  want  to  just  jump  up  and 
'"holler,"  but  I  am  afraid  to  cut  any  girations  as  they  might  con- 
clude I  was  not  "weak"  enough  to  go  off  on  this  "sick  and  woun- 
ded exchange ;"  it's  just  a  special  exchange  of  ^ick  and  wounded. 
So  I  get  up  and  appear  to  be  too  feeble  to  stand.  O,  how  1 
groaned  and  leaned  against  the  post !  "Fall  in  here  all  ot  you 
that  are  able  to  walk."  I  managed  to  fall  in.  The  fact  is,  1 
could  perform  almost  any  feat  under  the  excitement.  Mv 
whole  nature  was  so  thrilled  with  the  idea  of  exch.ange.  but  T 
must  not  appear  to  be  too  strong  or  I  might  be  ordered  back 
I  never  have  believed  that  there  v/as  a  very  large  element  of  in- 
ate  hvpocracy  in  me,  but  mv  effort  at  restraining  my  exhilera- 
tion  that  day  was  certainly  bordering  very  closely  on  that  line 
We  (-who  were  able  to  walk)  formed  into  a  line  and  marched 
(Pit  into  another  pen,  where  we  were  kept  separated  from  the 
other  prisoners.     All  night  and  nearly  all  next  day  we  were  kept 
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in  there.  It  was  very  cold — no  fire,  one  blanket,  no  tent,  nearly 
froze — nothing-  to  eat.  Oh,  my  Lord!  Can  I  hold  up  under 
this,  but  the  inspiration  born  of  hope  now  gets  in  its  work,  and 
we  weather  the  storm.  Some  suffer  more  than  I  do — some  less  • 
my  sufferings  are  terrible.  In  addition  to  all  my  other  troubles 
now,  I  have  taken  a  severe  cold,  but  as  all  things  end,  so  this 
condition  ends.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  we  are  marched 
on  board  the  ocean  steamer,  "Baltic,"  one  of  the  old  "Collins'  " 
liners.  Abo'j.t  sundown  she  i^ioves  off  down  the  bay  toward 
Fortess  IMonroe.     Oh,  we  are  so  happy ! 

Next  niorning  there  we  are,  anchored  between  the  Fortress 
and  the  Rip-raps.  There  we  lie  all  day.  "What's  the  matter^" 
is  a  question  asked  a  thousand  times  and  a  thousand  different 
answers  and  conjectures.  Oh,  my  Lord,  will  we  have  to  go 
back?  From  day  to  day  we  remain  there.  Is  there  a  hitch  in 
the  agreement?  We  still  remain.  At  last  the  question  is  solved 
— while  we  are  here  the  election  for  president  takes  place. 
Lincoln  and  AlcClellan  are  the  candidates.  Now  the  understand- 
ing is  that  JMcClellan  is  for  stopping  the  war;  Lincoln  is  for 
pressing  the  South  harder,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  if  McClel- 
lan  should  be  successful  we  will  have  to  return — no  more  ex- 
changes. If  Lincoln  is  elected  we  will  be  exchanged.  Oh,  how 
we  hoped  for  Lincoln's  election,  for  none  of  us  were  fool  enough 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  would  make  any  difference  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Now,  you  must  understand  that  when  this  vessel  left  Point 
Lookout .  she  expected  to  go  right  through ;  herce  there  were 
only  two  days'  sick  rations  taken  out  for  500  men.  She  left 
Point  Lookout  October  29  and  reached  Tybee  Island,  off  the 
port  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  November  14 — 16  days 
— and  all  the  rations  we  got  were  the  two  days'.  Of  course 
many  of  the  poor  fellows  died — about  125  or  150  is  my  recol- 
lection of  the  number — and  as  they  died  on  the  voyage  a  heavy 
weight  of  64  pounds  was  tied  to  their  feet  and  they  were  thrown 
overboard.  Nothing  wrong  with  that — burial  at  sea  is  all  right ; 
but,  oh,  the  hunger!     W^e  were  half  crazed  hy  hunger! 

As  the  sun  cleared  away  the  haze  and  fog  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  we  were  in  sight  of  Dixie  Land — sweet  Dixie.  God 
bless  you,  Dixie ;  you  are  my  country !  Thougli  your  form  may 
be  mutilated,  and  the  blight  of  war  has  been  spread  o'er  your 
fair  face,  and  you  are  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  you 
are  shrouded  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  and  the  tears  of 
the  heart  broken  widow  and  orphan  are  bedewing  the  fair  land- 
scape, these  only  serve  to  make  you  the  more  precious  in  my 
sight !  Oh,  how  impatient  I  am  for  my  feet  to  press  th}'  soil 
once  more ! 

Al;out  noon  the  Federal  exchange  boat  Citv  of  New  York 
came  alongside  the  steamer.     It   was  drizzzling  rain  and  cold. 
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We  are  weak  and  hungry — some  unable  to  stand  on  their  feet. 
This  writer's  weig^ht  was  reduced  from  222  to  14T  pounds — 81 
pounds  of  pure  rebel  flesh  had  been  left  behind — but  I  was  so 
glad  to  get  to  move  I  eagerly  responded  to  the  order  to  move 
on  board  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  my  next  I  will  ask  you  to  land  with  me  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  events,  set  out  above  in  this  chapter,  can  give  the  reader 
only  the  most  vague  idea  of  the  feeings  of  our  men,  as  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Georgia,  of  the  number  who  left  Point 
Lookout,  on  the  Baltic —  about  500 — some  125  or  150  had  died 
on  the  passage,  and  the  emaciated  forms  today  sleep  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  who  are  permitted  to  again  view 
"Dixie  Land"  from  the  deck  oi  the  vessel —  somewhat  as  Moses 
viewed  the  Promised  Land  from  the  mount,  possibly  wonder  if 
we  will  live  to  put  our  feet  upon  her  (to  us)  sacred  soil.  Our 
very  souls  are  electrified  with  a  thrill  of  joy  that  no  pen  or 
brush  can  put  on  paper.  We  realize  that  she  is  bleeding  from 
thousands  of  wounds,  that  she  is  clad  in  deepest  mourning — but 
her  disheveled  tresse.^  and  flowing  tears  make  her  appear  in 
our  misty  eyes,  all  the  more  lovely  and  loveable  to  v.s — our  dear 
Dixie.     O,  how  we  love  vou,  and  are  readv  to  die  f(jr  vou. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

That  da}'  when  I  stepped  on  the  exchange  boat  from  the 
Baltic,  off  Savannah,  I  felt  that  T  would  give  a  plantation  for 
something  to  eat — cold,  wet,  rainy.  My  place  was  on  the  rear 
boiler  deck.  The  cooking  department  of  the  "X'ew  York"  was 
right  above  me  on  the  cabin  deck,  and  from  a  small  window  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  boat  just  over  my  head  some  refuse  was  thrown 
out.  A  small  end  of  a  baked  potato,  one  side  burnt  and  had 
been  cooked  so  long  that  it  had  green  mould  on  it,  fell  at  my  feet. 
It  was  very  small — not  larger  than  one  joint  of  my  thumb.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  it  I  looked  around  to  see  if  anybody  was  observing 
me,  and  then  I  snatched  it  up  and  rubbed  the  dirt  and  slush  from 
it  and  put  it  in  ni}-  mouth.  It  was  to  me,  I  thought,  the  sweetest 
morsel  I  ever  tasted.  That  was  all  I  had  to  eat  that  day  until 
about  TO  o'clock  that  night,  after  I  was  landed  at  Savannah. 
Soon  the  N^ew  York  moves  off  to  the  exchange  point.  About 
half  v;av  up  to  the  city  we  met  the  Confederate  exchange  boat 
"Gen.  Beauregard ;""  late  in  the  evening  we  "go  on  board."  I 
feel  inclined  to  stop  right  here  a  moment  and  give  you  an  episode. 
There  lived  in  Savannah  a  lady — a  Confederate  woman,  she 
has  a  brother  on  the  Baltic,  a  Yankee — he  sent  word  to  her  to 
come  out  to  the  ship  to  see  him.  She  went  down  on  the  Beau- 
regard to  the  "meeting"  place  but  neither  side  would  let  her  pass 
— all  they  could  do  was  to  signal  with  handkerchiefs — and  cry — 
it  was  a  sad  sight.  Such  is  war.  Now  we  begin  to  move  slowlv 
up  the  river — but  our  movements  are  very  slow  and  cautious. 
The  lady  referred  to  looked  like  her  heart  would  break  as  our 
boat  moved  oft',  separating  further  and  further,  she  and  her 
brother,  I  was  sorrv  for  her  in  m\-  heart.  This  slow  movement 
is  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  obstructions  we  have  in  the 
river.  Finally,  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  I   put  my  feet  on  the  soil  of  Dixie  once  more.     The 
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women — God  bless  ihem — were  prepared  to  meet  us.     They  had 
at  least  fifty  big  fires  of  cord  wood  built  up  on  the  land  where 
we  landed  to  warm  us.and  there  they  were  with  buggies, wagons, 
carts,  anything  that,  could  be  utilized  to  haul  men  away  in.     I 
don't  think  there   Vvcre   less   than   500  women   at   the   wharf  to 
meet  us,  and  at  least  twice  that  number  were  back  in  the  city 
at  the  places  prepared   for  our  reception,  workmg  like  beavers 
to  make  us  comfortable  when  we  should  arrive.     In  about  one 
hour  I  reckon  the  last  man  had  been  comfortably  provided  with 
the  very  best  accommodations   they   could   make   for  us   in  the 
various    buildings    that    were    utilized    as    temporary    hospitals,' 
Good  soft  beds — everything  clean  and  nice ;  it  seemed  an  outrage 
on  decency  foi  such  an  old  horde  of  lousy,  dirty,  filthy  wretches 
as  we  were — we  don't  want  to  soil  these  clean  beds,  but  we  ac- 
cepted the  places  assigned  to  us  just  as  though  we  had  never 
heard  of  a  "Confederate  bug."     Then  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  act  opened  up,  and  I  reckon  it     lasted     all     night. 
These  "ministering  angels" — the  women — began  to   feed  us  on 
the  Tat  of  the  land.     Here  they  come  with  it  by  the  plateful,  and 
as  they  leave  some  more  of  them  come,  and  we  have  about  as 
much  control  over  ourselves  as  a  starved  coyote.     I  have  already 
ate  twice  as  much  as  prudence  would  allow  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  I  can't  resist  the  next  plate  of  beef  so  temptingly 
prepared,   and   that   molasses   and   corn   bread,   O,   how   sweet  !- 
On  and  on  we  keep  this  thing  up  till  about  midnight.     I   well 
knew  the  result.     For  months  I  had  been  afflicted  with  a  chronic 
bowel  trouble  that  had  well  nigh  killed  me.     Now  I  guess  I  will 
go  beyond  the  strength   of  my   weakened   condition   to   survive 
but   I   am   powerless  to   resist   the   temptation.     Since   the   29th 
day  of  October — 17  days — we  had  scarcely  had  enough  to  keep 
an   infant  alive — hunger,   consuming  hunger — and   it   intensified 
by  the  chronic  troubles  most  of  the  men  were  afflicted  with — 
you  can  only  imagine  our  condition — I  cannot  describe  it. 

About  midnight  an  official  comes  into  my  ward  and  takes 
mv  name,  compan}-,.  regiment  and  residence.  "Do  vou  want 
a  thirty  days'  furlough?"  "Yes,  sir."  Now,  I  have  some  rela- 
tives in  Macon,  Ga.,  and  my  idea  is  to  take  my  thirty  days'  fur- 
lough and  go  down  there  and  spend  that  time  in  recuperating 
my  health  and  then  return  to  my  command,  which  is  now  in  the 
ditches  near  Richmond.  A  few  hours'  sleep  and  I  find  I  am 
nearly  dead — the  amount  I  ate  the  night  before  would  ordinarily 
have  made  a  well  man  sick.  A  surgeon  comes  in  and  adminis- 
ters some  relief,  and  later  on  in  the  day  I  am  able  to  walk  around 
some.  I  spend  half  a  day  walking  and  resting  in  the  beautiful 
parks  that  Savannah  is  celebrated  for.  EveVy  fourth  square 
in  the  city,  if  1  mistake  not,  is  a  public  park,  beautifully  shaded 
with  magnolia  and  other  ornamental  trees.  I  visited  the  spot 
where  Count   Pulaski   fell  in  the  battle  of     Savannah     in     the 
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Rcvolutio-arv  war.  Cn  oi:e  of  the  business  streets.not  ( I  think) 
ten  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  house,  stands  a  marble  shaft,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  that  brave  patriot  poured  out  his  life  blood 
in  the  defense  of  the  "rebel"  colonies,  and  his  name  stands  en- 
rolled upon  the  most  dazzling  pages  of  history  as  a  patriot,  and 
now  we  are  engaged  in  a  similar  effort  and  are  denounced  as 
traitors  and  outlaws..  In  Pulaski  square  there  is  also  erected  a 
verv  magniticent  equescrian  statue  representing  this  patriot  as  he 
receives  his  death  wound — so  life  like ;  the  blood  is  poiu'ing  from 
the  wound ;  he  is  holding  his  horse's  bridle  in  his  right  hand,  his 
sword  hangs  on  his  left  side  and  his  left  hand  clutches  the  hilt, 
as  he  leans  his  body  over  as  in  the  act  of  falling  from  his  horse. 

I  and  my  old  comrade,  John  T.  Riley,  of  Alissouri — men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter — walked  around  this  statue  and  com- 
mented on  it,  as  it  so  forceably  reminded  us  of  many  similar 
events  that  had  been  witnessed  by  us.  I  thought  of  Sidney 
Johnson  at  Shilo,  of  the  peerless  "Stonewall'  Jackson  at  the 
Wilderness,  of  the  heoric  Upton  at  Manassas,  my  own  captain, 
Ike  Turner,  at  Suffolk  and  thousands  of  others  of  our  noble 
men  from  general  officers  down  to  the  humblest  privates,  who 
had  poured  out  their  life  blool  in  torrents  so  freely,  as  a  libation 
to  constitutional  liberty  and  the  rights  of  self  government. 

Then  I  thought  of  Washington  and  Warren,  of  Putnam  and 
Gates.  (>(  i.aiayette  and  Count  Pulaski  who  gave  their  services, 
their  blood,  their  private  fortunes,  and  their  warm  lives  freely 
as  a  willing  libation  to  constitutional  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
free  governme-.V:. 

Kind  reader,  look  on  that,  and  then  on  this,  look  on  those 
and  then  on  these.  The  whole  civilized  world  join  in  ascribing 
to  one  group  the  highest  honors  of  fame  and  patriotism — the 
other  group  is  denomiced  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

And  when  the  last  paroxysm  passed,  their  leader  is  rvith- 
lessly  thrust  into  a  felons  cell,  old  and  feeble,  and  bent  under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  a  long  life  given  ungrudgingly,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellows  and  his  country.  Soul. and  spirit  crushed  by 
defeat.  I  see  him  as  he  lies  on  his  prisoner  couch — a  sad  relic 
of  a  greatness  and  a  grandure,  the  admiration  of  all  nations, 
and  the  very  angels  from  the  glory  world  would  shed  a  sheen  of 
light  in  his  gloomy  cell. 

I  look  again  and  I  see  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  victorious 
power,  with  a  file  of  hirelings,  armed  with  loaded  guns,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  moving  toward  that  prison  cell,  in  his  hands  he 
carries  a  steel  shackel— a  badge  of  infamy — it  is  menacingly 
placed  on  the  wrists  of  this  fallen  chief — an  eloquent  protest 
and  feebl:  resistance  is  offered,  but  it  is  not  heeded,  the  brawn 
of  the  hireli:'!g  soldierv  is  brought  to  bear — the  deed  is  finished — 
the  twin  angels  of  libertv  and  free  government,  who  have  been 
hoverin-T  around,  hide  their  faces  for  shame  and  refuse  to  look 
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upon  this  tragic  scene.  Jeff  Davis  lies  there  in  irons,  a  vicarious 
sufferer  for  his  beloved  Confederacy.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
may  reach  the  highest  nich  of  fame  in  his  military  career — l)ut 
the  world  will  never  forget  that  he  put  shackles  on  Jeff  Davis — 
and  it  is  said  he  done  it  without  authority.  At  least  the  war 
office  at  Washington,  after  diligent  search  fails  to  show  any  such 
order — therefore  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  this  brutal  act  had 
its  origin  in  his  own  desire  to  wreck  a  brutish  vengance  on  a  helo- 
less  old  man.  But  while  history  lives  and  greatness  and  gran- 
deur and  purit\'  and  free  government  has  an  abiding  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people,  to  the  latest  generation,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  will  rule  and  reign  in  their  hearts,  as  the  president 
of  their  most  patriotic  sentiments.  I  have  penned  these  thoughts 
deliberately,  believing  that  thev  will  find  a  happy  response  in 
everv  true  Southern  heart,  and  yet  in  no  way  discounting  our 
love  of  country  and  our  cevocion  to  the  union,  under  present 
conditions. 

We  failed  to  get  vvhat  we  wanted,  let  us  make  the  very  best 
we  can  of  what  we  have  got  and  be  true  to  our  government — but 
not  untrue  to  our  past  history. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  return  to  my  quarters  of  the  night  be- 
fore, but  have  no  appetite  for  anything.  About  midnight  the 
same  officer  came  into  my  ward  where  I  was  and  called  my  name. 
He  handed  me  a  furlough  signed  by  Gen.  McLaws.  who  is  in 
command  now  at  Savannah.  Aly  furlough  is  for  thirtv  days  to 
my  home. in  Texas  and  calls  for  transportation,  but  \'icksburg 
has  fallen  long  since  and  all  the  country  along  the  iSIississippi 
river  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  I  have  no  money,  am  too 
feeble  and  the  time  is  too  short  for  me*  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  trying  to  get  to  my  home  in  Texas  ;  no.  I  can't  go  ;  I  will  not 
torture  my  mind  by  letting  it  dv^-ell  upon  the  matter;  no,  it's  im- 
possible. 

The  train  for  Alacon — where  some  friends  and  relatives 
live — leaves  at  8  o'clock  next  morning.  I  am  up  at  the  depot 
by  7  o'clock.  I  am  as  hungry  this  morning  as  a  starved  wolf, 
but  I  don't  want  to  miss  the  train,  and  so  I  am  off  without  anv 
breakfast  down  at  the  depot  among  the  great  surging  crowd  of 
people.  I  want  to  get  on  the  train,  but  am  not  allowed  to  do  so 
imtil  the  order  is  given.  Plenty  to  eat  there — such  as  it  is — but 
I  have  no  moncv,  and  all  are  strangers  to  me.  An  old  Georgfia 
negro,  with  a  handle  basket  full  of  half  moon  pies,  made  of  dried 
peaches,  is  offering  them   for  sale  to  the  poor  soldiers. 

'■Pies,  sir:  cheap — a  dollar  each. Don't  }-ou  want  snme  pies, 
sir  ?" 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  feel  like  T  could  eat  your  whole  basket  of 
pies,  but  I  have  not  a  cent  ot  -noney." 

"\\'hat!-  no  money?  Cli.  m.aster.  I  know  youse  got  a  dollar 
to  take  one." 
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"No,  uncle;  I  am  jusr  out  oi  prison;  I  have  no  money,  and 
no  cliancc  to  get  any." 

"Gawd  a'mity  ;  bress  yo"  sole,  chile  ;  yo"  shall  have  some  enny- 
how,"  and  he  handed  me  two  of  his  largest  pies.  O,  they  were 
so  sweet!  God  bless  that  old  Georgia,  negro.  I  well  remember  him 
— to  this  dav  the  watery  expression  in  his  eyes  as  he  handed  them 
to  me,  showing  that  my  needy  condition  had  reached  not  only  his 
basket  of  pies,  but  it  had  stirred  the  great  deep  of  his  old  South- 
ern negro  heart,  bringing  out  in  all  its  force  those  warmest 
feelings  that  existed  between  the  negro  and  v/hite  race,  a  senti- 
ment wholly  unknown  to  the  present  generation  of  either  color. 
Finally  the  order  was  given  to  go  on  the  cars,  and,  fortunately, 
I  got  a  good  seat  in  a  passenger  coach.  Away  we  go  through 
the  piny  woods  tov^ard  Aiacon.  At  a  place  called  Aliilin  the 
train  halts  long  enough  for  us  to  get  dinner  at  a  soldier's  home, 
but  the  dinner  is  so  poor — poor  beef  and  iialf  cooked  cornbread 
that  my  weak  stomach  revolts  at  it.  A  few  mouthfuls  and  I 
retire  from  the  eating  house.  We  are  soon  on  the  way  again, 
and  about  S  o'clock  at  night  we  run  into  Macon.  Oh,  how  lucky 
we  are!  Sherman,  who  is  now  "marching  through  Georgia," 
strikes  om*  road  on  which  we  came  eight  miles  from  Macon  next 
m.orning.  I  got  oit  the  train  in  Macon  and  walked  about  the 
streets  av\diile,  trying  to  get  something  to  eat,  but  fail.  Finally 
I  crawl  upon  a  pile  of  rough  lumber  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and,  while  I  am  lying  there,  a  negro  boy  came  by.  I  inquire  of 
him  about  an  airr.t  cf  min.e  whom  I  knew  lived  in  the  city.  He 
pointed  out  her  house  to  me,  not  200  feet  away.  Why  I  did  no' 
go  there  at  once  I  cannot  tell,  but  so  it  is — 1  did  not,  There  I 
lie  all  night  on  that  pile  of  lumber  and  shiver  in  the  cold.  It  was 
cold  enough  for  light  frost.  Maybe  you  will  say :  "What  a 
fool.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  vour  aunt's?"  I  can't  tell.  All  I 
know  is,  I  did  not  go — you  might  not  have  gone. 

Next  morning  about  4  o'clock  I  got  so  cold  ]  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer,  and  got  up.  Down  the  street  about  200  yards  I 
see  a  fire,  and  some  negroes  around  it.  Refugee  negroe3  they 
are  —  Macon  is  full  of  refugees,  fleeing  before  Sherman.  I 
went  down  there  and  sat  bv  the  fire  and  told  ghost  stories  to 
these  negroes  till  daylight.  Then  I  go  to  a  soldiers'  home  to  get 
some  breakfast.  It's  awful  tough,  but  I  am  awful  hungry.  After 
breakfast  I  made  an  effort  to  draw  some  clothes,  but  the  quarter- 
n-iaster's  department  in  Macon  is  down  mightv  low. 

Af:er  standing  on  mv  feet  for  four  or  five  hours,  I  finally 
succeed  in  getting  two  shirts  and  two  pair  of  drawers — suitable 
in  size  for  a  boy  about  14  years  old — and  a  pair  of  shoes  one  or 
two  sizes  too  small  for  me.  Now.  Iguess  I  had  better  close  this 
chapter,  and  in  mv  next  tell  you  what  I  did  with  the  new  clothes 
I  got. 
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After  I  succee'led  in  drawing  the  clothes  mentioned  in  my 
last  chapter,  which  was  about  noon,  and  having-  failed  to  get 
any  money  (Confederate),  T  crawled  under  a  street  bridge  that 
spanned  a  small  stream  that  run  through  the  city,  and  attempted 
to  put  on  some  of  the  new  clothes.  The  shirts  were  entir^-ly 
too  small — I  had  to  discard  them — the  other  garments  I  managed 
to  get  on  my  person,  but  they -were  entirely  too*  small  and  th.e 
sewing  was  so  poorly  done  that  b}'  the  time  I  was  read}'  to  mo\-e 
on  again  they  were  ripped  entirely  open.  I  walked  on  up  the 
street  and  met  a  man  who  could  direct  me  to  where  I  liad  a 
relative  living  seven  miles  out  in  the  country.  As  I  followed 
the  direction  it  carried  me  by  the  residence  of  my  aunt,  near 
whose  house  1  had  slept  the  night  before  on  the  pile  of  lumber 
in  the  streets.  I  had  known  her  well  nine  years  before,  but  I  did 
not  suppose  she  would  be  able  to  recognize  me  in  my  dilapidated 
appearance,  \\h\-  I  did  not  go  to  her  house  before,  T  cannot 
tell.  It  was  not  diffidence,  for  I  had  none  of  that  about  me  at 
that  time ;  but  as  I  got  opposite  the  door  of  her  house  I  decided 
to  go  in  and  ask  for  a  lunch  and  see  how  the  old  lady  looked. 
I  had  no  thought  that  she  would  recognize  me,  so  up  to  the  door 
I  stepped  with  all  the  brass  and  impudence  of  a  Confederate 
soldier  who  was  hungry.  As  soon  as  the  old  lady  saw  me  she 
ran  to  me,  threw  her  arms  around  me  and  wept  as  though  I  had 
been  her  only  child,  and  led  me  right  into  the  dining  room  and 
seated  me  at  the  dinner  table  (dinner  was  just  ready);  there 
before  me  was  a  large  pomid  cake  and  a  large  pitcher  of  nice, 
col(;l,  fresh  butter  milk.  I  was  always  speciallv  found  of  but- 
ter,milk  and  pound  cake.  I  h?d  not  seen  anvthing  like  it  before 
since  1  left.  I  told  her  she  had  better  move  it  away,  as  I  had  no 
more  control  over  myself  than  -^  child,  but  her  old  motherlv  heart 
would  not  allow  her  to  move  h.     When  I  retired  from  the  table 
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that  cake  showed  evidence  of  rough  usage.  Now,  judge  of 
my  astonishment  when  I  tell  you  this  same  woman  was  at  the 
train  with  a  lantern  looking  for  me  when  T  arrived  the  night  l)e- 
fore.  She  had  heard  I  was  a  prisoner  and  that  some  prisoners 
liad  been  exchanged,  and  with  the  instincts  of  an  old,  motherly, 
good  woman,  she  thought  possible  I  might  be  among  them,  but 
the  crowd  was  so  large  she  did  not  happen  to  meet  me.  Again, 
"her  only  child — a  son — was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysberg,  aiul 
l<illed  in  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of  where  I  was  captured.  He 
was  in  Gen.  Wright's  Georgia  brigade,  which  fought  just  on 
our  immediate  left,  and  from  some  of  his  company,  whom  I  met 
in  prison,  I  had  learned  that  he  had  been  killed  the  same  day  I 
was  captured  at  the  foot  of  Little  Round  Top,  just  to  our  leU. 
Her  friends  had  managed  to  keep  the  news  from  her  and  told 
her  that  he  was  a  prisoner.and  she  thought  he  was  possibly  among 
the  exchanged  men  who  arrived  that  night.  When  I  found  the 
poor  old  soul  was  ignorant  of  her  boy's  death.,  I  tried  to  sum  '.ip 
■courage  to  tell  her  all  about  it,  but  my  heart  would  fail  me, 
and  I  finally  left  her  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  death  and  in- 
dulging a  mother's  hope  that  maybe  he  would  come  with  the  next 
installment  of  prisoners  that  were  exchanged.  I  was  reallv 
ashamed  now  that  I  had  not  gone  to  her  house  when  I  learnod 
from  the  little  negro  at  the  lumber  pile  where  she  lived.  Din- 
ner over,  she  ordered  a  tub  of  water  into  a  room  and  directed 
7ri'.'  to  go  m  there  and  wash  and  change  clothes.  When  I  eme'-- 
^od  from  that  room  T  felt  like  I  could  hardly  afford  to  recognise 
Tin  old,  dirty,  lousy.  Confederate  soldier.  I  had  on  a  nice  dre:=s 
suit — the  Sunday  suit  of  her  dead  boy,  whom  she  was  still  hope- 
fully expecting. and  whom  I  knew  then  had  been  dead  eighteen 
months.  Wy  old  ragged  prison  garb  had  been  carried  to  the  back 
yard,  many  an  old  "veteran  bug"  went  up  in  smoke  as  it  was 
duly  crejnatcd. 

The  iTinainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  general  conversati  jn 
along  the  line  of  events  that  I  have  been  trying  to  detail  to  y  ai 
in  these  sketches,  and  the  confident  expectation  that  we  would 
soon  ha\e  a  successful  termination  of  the  war ;  neither  one  of  us 
could  for  a  moment  contemplate  any  other  than  the  final  succ?ss 
■of  the  South.  My  idea  was  to  spend  my  thirt}'  days  furlough 
there  in  trying  to  recuperate  my  wasted  strength  and  then  return 
to  my  corniiiand,  near  Petersberg,  Va.  Not  a  word  was  sr-,id 
rJ)oui:  coming  home,  though  I  was  armed  with  a  furlough  to  niy 
home  in  Texas. 

Next  morning  when  I  came  in  to  breakfast  my  aunt  asked 
me  if  i  v^as  going  to  Texas.  "Please  don't  mention  that;  J  have 
not  a  cent  of  money.  The  Mississippi  river  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  l'"edera]s  and  I  am  too  feeble  to  undertake  the  trip.  T  can'* 
go  and  don't  want  to  torture  my  mind  by  thinking  of  it.  I 
would  give  all  I  have  but  mv  honor  to  see  mv  wife  and  little 
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ones,  but  it  s  impossible.  ?.nd  I  don't  wish  to  discuss  the  matter.'' 
"Well."  said  mv  old  r.ur.t,  "if  money  is  all  that  is  necessary,  I 
will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  all  you  need.'  As  soon  as  this 
was  laid  bel'.re  me.  in  one  minute  I  decided  if  I  could  get  the 
money  I  woi.ild  make  the  attempt.  Then  the  desire  to  see  my 
wife  and  babies  took  such  complete  control  of  me  that  I  couid 
hardh'  wait  for  the  glad  day  to  come.  "  This  money  question 
requirid  a  trij.  to  South  C^corgia,  and  away  I  go  on  the  first  train 
for  Andcrsonville  prison.  Some  relatives  lived  near  there  and 
I  sj-cnt  two  or  three  days  with  them,  got  the  money  and  a  spang- 
fired  nevv  suit  of  Georgia  jeans.then  back  to  Macon  to  spend 
a  few  ]ioiu"s.  a  farewell  and  a  "God  speed  you.  m.y  boy"  front 
m\-  good  old  cumt.  and  I  am  oft  to  the  depot  for  a  train  moving" 
tovvard  Texas.  I  start  to  beard  a  passenger  coach.  "Halt 
there,"  cried  a  sentinel,  "no  one  but  gentlemen  with  ladies  can 
go  into  that  coach;  you  must  go  into  a  box-car  there."  Now^ 
to  ride  all  night  in  a  box-car  on  a  rough  board  seat  in  my  nev.r 
clothes  and  get  full  of  "bugs,"  was  more  than  I  could  get  my 
consent  to.  besides.  I  am  too  feeble.  I  began  to  devise  son-e 
])lan  to  get  inside  the  passenger  coach — I  have  brass  enough  for 
an\'  emergenc}'.  As  1  turned  into  the  depot.  rcA^olving  in  my 
mind  ju^t  what  I  should  do.  I  noticed  a  lady  sitting  apart  froni 
the  crowd ;  she  was  weeping.  I  concluded  that  she  was  alone 
cMid  was  orobably  the  wife  of  a  soldier.  I  at  once  resolved  tc 
see  if  1  could  get  her  to  accompany  me  on  the  cars,  so  I  couict 
get  in  a  passenger  coach.  I  approached  her  and  laid  my  case  be- 
fore her,  anc!  told  her  if  she  would  aike  my  arm  and  go  with  me 
into  tht  cars.  I  could  get  on  the  passenger  coach.  She  said  she 
was  a  soldier's  wife ;  that  her  husband  was  ten  miles  from  Ma- 
con, in.  front  of  Sherman's  army,  and  that  she  had  been  there 
tv.o  days  trying  to  get  to  ^ec  him.  but  was  not  allowed  by  the  au- 
thorities to  do  so.  and  that  she  was  now  compelled  to  return  to- 
Columbus  t'lsappoir'-'^a.  She  told  me  she  was  willing  to  assist 
inc.  and.  arising  t':^oi<  my  arm,  and  on  the  train  we  marched  as 
big  as  life.  The  guard  did' not  halt  me,  and  I  thanked  her  kind- 
ly for  thus  helping  me.  Soon  the  train  nioves  ofi^.  and  away  I 
go  toward  Texas. 

This  lady's  name  was  Mrs.  Anslcv.  .She  vvas  the  mother 
of  Mr:;.  Dr.ntyn  and  the  grandmother  of  !Mrs.  Ellys  Morris,  (nee 
IVdnf-'i ;   nt)W  of  Ilillsboro,  Tex. 

Those  of  mv  friends  who  know  so  well  mv  natural  weakness 
as  a  diffident  and  modest  old  man,  may  conclude  that  this  play 
was  a  severe  test  of  my  weakness !     But  you  must  remember   I 
w:is  a  '-oldier  then ! 

Wife,  chidren,  are  now  before  my  eyes  all  the  time.  Dav- 
light  not  morning  finds  me  at  Columbus,  Ga. — then  a  train  for 
^Tontgomery,  Ala.  Here  I  take  a  steamboat  for  Selma.  Durincr 
this  run  I  came  as  near  losing  mv  life  as  a  man  well  could  and 
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miss  .  by  drowning^.  Had  I  taken  one  more  step  I  would  have 
gone  overboard  just  in  front  of  the  wheel.  No  man  on  the  boat 
iLPiCW  my  name,  and  if  I  had  been  lost  here  no  one  would  have 
Kiionn  it. 

.\t  Selma  I  take  the  train  for  Jackson,  Miss.  I  am  now 
near  the  end  of  my  travel  by  rail.  Fortunately  I  met  at  Jacix- 
son  a  niembei  of  my  regiment,  who  gave  me  the  necessary  in- 
formation how  to  get  to  and  cross  the  Mississippi  river  and 
through  the  country  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  (three 
<la}s"  travel.)  He  was  just  on  his  return  from  Texas,  and  this 
proved  very  fortunate.  Next  morning  I  walked  ten  miles  over  a 
portion  of  the  road  where  the  track  had  been  torn  up,  and  then 
took  the  train  for  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  about  75  miles  south  of 
Jackson,  and  reached  that  place  about  sundown.  As  the  train 
rollec;  nito  Brookhaven  I  was  the  only  soldier  to  get  off,  and  as 
I  stepped  off  the  ladies  met  me  and  took  me  to  a  room  provided 
for  travelir:g  soldiers — good  fire,  good  bed,  supper  and  breai - 
fast.  This  is  now  the  2nd  day  of  December.  The  remainder 
01  the  trip  must  be  made  on  foot — 400  miles — but  wife  and  babies 
are  the  nis[)iration  that  gives  strength  to  the  enfeebled  and  em- 
aciated form.  It  rained  all  night  the  night  I  was  at  Brook- 
haven. 

Next  morning,  Dec.  3,  as  I  look  away  toward  Texas,  I  cal- 
culate it  will  take  me  forty  days  to  get  there,  besides,  I  have  to 
make  three  or  four  days  through  the  enemy's  lines. 

'J'he  whole  earth  is  covered  with  water.  All  the  little  rills 
and  iDranclies  are  full,  as  soon  as  I  get  some  breakfast  I  inquire 
the  roatl  for  the  mouth  of  Cole's  creek,  eight  miles  below  Wate'"- 
proof,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  seventy-five  miles  away. 

From  here  to  the  end  of  my  journey  are  some  very  interest- 
ing little  incidents. 

I  have  often  thought  how  small  a  thing  will,  and  does,  some- 
times cliange  our  course  in  life.  Until  I  heard  of  the  chance  to 
get  this  money,  I  have  steeled  my  feelings  against,  even  indulging 
.a  desire  to  use  my  furlough  to  get  home,  besides,  my  furlough 
v/as  only  for  30  days,  and  I  could  hardly  hope  to  reach  home  in 
that  length  ci"  time;  and  the  day  my  furlough  expired,  I  would 
techincallv  be.  absent  from  my  command  without  leave ;  there- 
fore, technically  a  deserter,  besides  I  had  no  money,  and  no  hope 
of  getting  any;  but  just  the  moment  I  found  I  could  get  the 
money  1  determined  to  use  the  furlough,  the  desire  to  see  mv 
wife,  and  babies  overruling  every  other  feeling;  and  as  you  will 
see  further  on  I  reached  home  the  day  my  furlough  expired. 
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I  am  now  off  on  foot  from  Brookhaven,  expecting  to  make 
aliciit  I.J  miles  a  day.  I  calculate  it's  about  400  miles  to  my 
hcane  in  Tcxab.  and  I  find,  as  1  travel  the  distance,  that  it  is  ex- 
actly 400,  dnd  I  trudge  along.  At  about  ten  miles  I  come  to  a 
large  creek  overflowing  the  bottom  for  500  to  600  yards.  By 
wading  water  and  cooning  logs  I  got  over,  and  pay  an  old  lady 
^3  dollars  for  three  eggs  for  my  dinner.  On  I  move.  At  night 
I  am  2:;  miles  on  my  wa}',  and  am  astonished  at  my  success  in 
measuring  the  road  so  fast.  I  stop  at  a  respectable  farm  house 
where  I  got  a  good  bed.  T  am  very  tired,  and  my  feet  are  very 
sore.  J-'rom  this  on  I  adopt  the  plan  of  starting  at  daylight  and 
traveling  four  to  six  miles  before  I  get  breakfast.  Next  day  I 
Uiake  26  miles,  and  stop  with  an  old  Methodist  preacher  by  the 
nane  of  Johnson,  near  the  town  of  Fayette  or  Fayetteville,  in 
Jefferson  county,  ^Mississippi,  I  did  not  tell  him  how  fond  I  was 
of  fried  chicken  lest  he  might  think  I  was  trying  to  play  the 
Methodist  to  save  my  bill.  He  treated  me  very  kindly.  Before 
we  retired  to  rest  he  held  family  worship,  and  prayed  for  the 
soldier  un."'^T  his  roof — prayed  the  Lord  to  speed  him  on  his 
journey  to  his  home  and  family.  I  will  never  forget  him  while 
I  live,  \\hen  1  asked  him  my  bill  next  morning  he  said  he  war> 
old  and  i)oor,  but  not  so  poor  yet  but  he  could  divide  with  a  sol- 
dici  of  Lee's  army.  I  thanked  him  kindly  and  moved  on  my 
way.  Since  the  war  I  have  met  two  or  three  persons  who  once 
lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  Jefferson  county,  ?^Iiss.,  and 
the}  each  told  me  that  this  old  man  was  one  of  the  noblest  char- 
acters in  the  country  where  he  lived,  and  I  believe  it.  At  about 
neon  I  stop  at  the  house  of  a  large  planter  by  the  name  of  Os- 
bo.fne  Scott.  His  only  son  has  been  killed  a  little  while  before 
in  tlie  battle  of  Franklin.     He  and  his  three  daughters  now  con- 
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stitiito  the  lamily.  The  young  ladies  gave  me  a  good  dinner, 
V.i't  their  i)lace  had  heen  inside  the  Federal  lines  so  long  they 
hatl  hnt  little  left — negroes  all  gone.  Raids  are  made  through 
the  country  every  week  or  two,  provisions  are  destroyed,  house 
hold  goods  torn  into  tatters,  feather  beds  emptied  out  in  the 
;yards,  and  the  young  ladies"  fine  dresses  have  been  carried  off, 
yet  tl;ey  are  as  defiant  as  the}-  were  the  day  the  war  began.  The 
old  gentleman  said  they  could  take  it  all — if  we  won  our  inde- 
pendence he  would  be  satisfied.  One  hoiu-'s  rest  here  and  on 
1  li^cve.  1  v\  ill  reach  the  mouth  of  Cole's  creek  tonight  on  the 
]Mississi]:])i  i  iver.  There  lives  an  old  Englishman  in  a  little  pole 
cabni.  He  is  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  hence  he  is  not  dis- 
turbed. ]  k'unied  all  this  from  my  comrade  whom  I  met  at 
ackson.  He's  driving  a  good  business  here  putting  men  across 
the  river  after  dark.  He  keeps  his  little  dug  out  hid  up  the  cree'c 
I  know  all  this  before  I  ever  see  him. 

Jtis-t  at  sundown  I  catch  my  first  glimpse  of  the  bosom  of 
the  great  i  iver  as  she  rolls  on  her  way  to  the  sea.  There  is  the 
little  cabin  near  the  river,  just  as  my  comrade  whom  I  met  at 
Jackson  had  told  me.  Out  yonder  in  the  river  is  a  federal  gun 
J3oat.  I  'iiove  a  little  to  the  right  to  keep  the  cabin  between  my- 
self and  the  boat.  The  sun  is  just  droppin.g  belnnd  the  tree  tops 
west  of  the  river.  On  approaching  the  door  of  the  cabin  I  meet 
the  most  repr.lsive  looking  female  I  think  I  ever  saw.  Her  age 
was  very  uncertain — she  may  not  have  been  over  35  or  40;  she 
may  have  been  60  or  65.  I  saw  no  one  else.  A  small  pole  cabin 
about  15  feet  square,  dirt  fioor,  a  scaffold  in  the  back  end  with 
some  old  sacks  and  rags  was  all  the  bedding  I  saw.  A  sort  of 
a  ]>en  built  at  the  opposite  end  with  an  opening  in  it  served  as  a 
firc]:)lace ;  a  rough  scaifold  in  the  center,  2x^^  feet,  served  as  a 
table,  'iliere  was  on  the  fire  a  small  pot.  I  found  it  full  of  fresh 
hog  bones.  A  skillet  with  a  broken  lid  was  also  on  the  fire. 
Soon  tlie  woman  fished  out  the  bones  into  a  pan,  and  took  the 
potatoes  out  of  the  skillet  and  asked  me  to  eat  something.  I  ate 
a  very  good  supper  of  the  bones  and  potatoes.  I  mean  I  ate  the 
meat  off  the  bones. 

After  I  got  up  from  the  table  I  filled  my  pipe.  About  this 
time  the  old  man  stepped  in ;  he  said  nothing  and  I  did  the  same ; 
the  fact  is.  the  only  words  spoken  all  this  time  was  when  the  wo- 
man asked  me  to  have  something  to  eat.  By  the  time  I  got 
through  the  sumptuous  repast  of  bones  and  potatoes  it  was 
dark.  After  lighting  my  pipe  I  walked  outside  the  cabin,  the  old 
man  follov.ed  and  I  asked  him  if  I  could  get  over  the  river.  He 
j<ointed  to  tlie  river  bank,  told  me  to  go  there  and  wait  a  bit,  and 
he  went  up  the  creek,  got  in  his  boat  and  came  down  to  where 
I  was.  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  I  have  seen  war  of  every 
kind,  but  here  is  something  now  to  try  the  nerve  of  the  stoutest 
heart — a  little  boat,  dug  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     I  don't  think 
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it  was  over  fifteen  inches  wide  and  about  twelve  feet  long-,  as- 
light  as  a  feather  and  seemed  like  it  wanted  to  turn  both  wa\s  ; 
tb.e  river  was  very  high,  nearly  level  with  the  banks  ;  the  wind 
was  blowing  hard,  hence  the  water  was  very  rough.  The  float- 
ing timber  on  the  bosom  of  the  river  was  immense.  Some  one 
has  told  me  ihe  river  was  two  miles  wide  here,  though  I  doubi 
It,  but  it  looked  to  me  that  night  very  much  like  it  was  five  miles 
wide.  A  frail,  storm-tossed  bark  wnll  do  to  write  poetry  about, 
but  to  cnjss  the  Mississippi  in  a  small  dug  out,  when  the  wind  i;> 
liigh  anf[  the  river  bank  full  is  not  very  inspiring  to  the  muses. 
The  gunboat  had  moved  up  the  river,  so  we  were  free  from 
that  tn)uble.  I  got  in  the  boat  and  as  we  pushed  oE  the  old  man 
said  t'j  me:  "Xow,  don't  change  yoiir  chew  of  tobacco  or  she 
v.ill  dip  water."  Out  w-e  glide  into  the  great  "father  of  waters." 
'■\\  ill  we  ever  make  it,"  is  the  question  that  is  now  uppermost 
m  my  mind.  Finally  we  reach  the  other  side,  and  as  I  stepped 
out  on  the  land  I  never  felt  more  thankful  in  my  life,  but  I  know 
that  if  I  ha'.l  been  on  the  eastern  bank  when  I  stepped  out  of 
the  boat,  1  would  have  remained  there  till  I  could  have  got  a 
larger  one.  There,  by  the  light  of  the  half-moon, I  pulled  out  a 
Sio  (Confederate  bill  and  paid  him.  Now,  my  trouble  is  not 
over;  where  i  crossed,  the  river  was  an  apex  of  a  large  bend 
tliat  is  some  thirty  miles  around.  This  narrow  tongue  of  land 
is  m  full  view  of  the  river  from  both  sides.  It  is  eight  miles 
up  to  Waterproof  and  I  must  make  the  trip  that  night,  I  can't  do 
so  in  day  time.  The  river  is  full  of  gunboats  going  both  ways, 
and  they  will  turn  a  broadsider  on  one  person  as  quick  as  a 
regiment.  He  told  me  that  a  negro  quarter  would  be  the  first 
house  I  would  come  to,  and  that  I  must  make  the  trip  before 
daylight.  Now,  I  have  w^alked  twenty-four  miles  during  the 
da}%  and  now  eight  more.  I  am  very  tired  and  footsore,  but  on 
I  trudge  up  the  levee.  More  than  a  dozen  Yankee  boats  pass 
up  and  down  the  river — some  transports,  some  gtmboats. 
Sometimes  the  transports  run  so  close  to  the  bank  I  could  see- 
the man  in  the  pilot  house.  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  I  had  an  Enfield 
riiie!  I  Vv'ould  have  some  fun.  On  I  go  till  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer  1  j.m  so  tired.  The  moon  has  gone  down  and  so  have  I. 
I  la}-  myself  down  on  the  groimd  for  a  nap  and  to  rest. 

just  before  day  I  got  so  cold  I  couldn't  stand  it — wdiite 
frost — the  chickens  are  crowing  not  three  hundred  yards  away, 
h.ere  I  am  m  three  hundred  yards  of  the  negro  quarters  and  J 
did  not  know  it.  I  move  on  and  rouse  up  the  negroes  and  get 
a  bite  of  'breakfast,  and  on  a  little  further  and  strike  the  big 
road  leading  West  from  Waterproof,  but  I  am  still  all  da\-  in 
tlie  Yankee  lines.  At  noon  I  stopped  at  a  large  residence  where 
not  long  since  wealth  and  opulence  has  prevailed,  btit  not  so 
now,  these  things  have  taken  wings  and  flown — the  house  with 
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some  of  lis  surroundings  and  the  family  are  about  all  that  re- 
main, sad  relics  of  departed  glory,  the  old  man  is  sitting  on  the 
front  ];orch  picking  his  teeth,  has  just  left  the  dinner  tab)'', 
"sir.  can  J  get  a  little  dinner  with  you  ?'"  if  he  had  been  deaf 
tluml.-  and  blind  he  could  have  not  appeared  more  indififerent 
to  my  presence,  he  never  looked  at  me  nor  acted  as  though 
there  wcis  any  one  in  a  mile  of  him.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
turn  awa}-  indignantly,  but  I  determined  to  leave  him  without 
excuse,  so  1  rallied  and  tried  it  again,  said  I  "sir,  I  am  a  soldier 
from  Lee's  army."  he  flashed  his  eye  at  me,  arose  and  come  to 
me  and  reached  out  his  hand  and  said  :  "If  you  are.  sir.  come 
in  and  get  yor.r  dinner."  ar.d  leading  the  wav  lie  carried  me 
•ntc  the  dining  room  and  introduced  me  to  his  family  and  sat 
there  and  talked  to  me  all  the  time  I  was  eating,  he  explained 
his  conduct  ^\hen  I  first  spoke  to  him  by  stating  that  the  countrv 
v/as  oven-un  on  this  side  of  the  river  by  strolling  men  that  were 
oh.irkmg  duty,  and  that  he  had  resolved  to  encourage  them  no 
more  by  iee'-ling  them,  but  that  a  soldier  from  Lee's  army  was 
welcome  to  anything  he  had.  I  found  others  after  that  who 
were  v.iiling  to  feed  Lee's  men  that  a.ppeared  to  care  nothing 
al)OUt  thv  nnen  on  this  side  of  the  river — i.  e.  the  shirkers  from 
tluty. 

That  evening  I  reached  the  ferry  at  Tensas  bayou,  there  I 
met  our  iiick',;-is,  we  had  a  regiment  camped  there,  thev  set  me 
over  the  river  in  a  flat  boat  and  treated  me  very  kindly.  Next 
night  I  stopped  at  a  house  on  the  way,  where  I  was  treated 
very  kindly,  Imt  I  noticed  the  lad}-  appeared  to  be  very  sad,  and 
I  learned  aiicrward  that  her  husband  had  deserted  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  that  his  wife  was  heartbroken  over  the  act.  I 
then  knew  cfter  learning  that,  that  he  came  home  that  night 
about  9  o'clock  and  left  before  daylight.  I  met  a  detail  of  men 
next  inorning  who  were  going  to  look  for  him.  The  next  night 
1  reached  Washita  river,  opposite-  Harrisonburg,  where  I  met 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  our  southland,  and  in 
my  next  chapter  I  will  tell  you  about  her. 

Shortly  after  I  started  that  fiiorning  from  Tensas  ferrv, 
the  troops  at  that  place  with  whom  I  spent  the  night — Harrison. s 
regiment  of  cavalry — started  also  on  the  same  route  I  was 
traveling.  At  about  five  miles  thev  pass  me.  but  bv  noon  i 
have  !)as?ed  them  again,  and  as  I  press  my  way  to  the  front  of 
the  command,  exchanging  greetings  with  various  ones  of  them, 
1  heard  the  colonel  commanding  the  regiment  say  to  some  of  his 
stalT :  "That's  a  Texas  man  from  Lee's  army.  Look  at  him, 
how  he  walks  and  how  he  holds  himself — he  seems  to  have  a 
motion  that  indicates  the  soldier,"  and  other  remarks  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  all  of  which  1  don't  suppose  he  thought  I  heard, 
as  it  was  not  intended  for  my  ear.     Now  reader,  you  ought  to 
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have  seen  me  wlien  I  heard  his  comments  on  my  soldierly  ap- 
pearance !  I  think  I  must  have  stretched  myself  up  four  or 
five  inches  taller  than  I  was  before,  as  I  assumed  all  the  dignity 
of  motion  and  carriage  that  I  was  capable  of,  and  gracefully 
quickened  my  step,  I  suddenly  left  them  far  behind,  and  saw 
no  more  of  them. 

Flattery,  like  blood,  will  tell  even  in  an  emaciated   frame. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

C)n  the  night  of  December  the  8th,  just  at  dusk,  I  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Washita  river,  opposite  Harrisonburg,  but 
too  late  to  cross,  as  the  authorities  would  not  allow  any  crossing 
after  sundown.  T  found  the  only  chance  for  shelter  for  the 
night  was  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  ■Mayo,  who  lived  about  400 
yards  down  the  river,  on  the  north  side  and  opposite  the  town 
I  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  house  and  the  general  sur- 
roundings that  she  was  a  lady  of  some  prominence  and  possibly 
somewhat  on  the  aristocratic  order,  hence  I  was  not  so  sure  tha: 
she  would  make  an  old  soldier  feel  welcome  in  the  condition  [ 
was  in,  for  you  must  remember  that  notwithstanding  my  suit  of 
Georgia  jeans  and  clean  clothes  with  which  I  left  Georgia,  by  the 
time  I  left  the  railroad  at  Brookhaven  I  was  fully  supplied  with 
the  "Confederate  bug,"  for  he  is  on  the  cars  and  the  steam  boats 
—he's  an  energetic  character.  Like  the  great  enemy  of  souls, 
he's  always  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  and  he  generally 
finds  you.  So  I  was  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  chance  to  get 
lodging  at  this  place,  and  so  expressed  myself  to  the  ferryman, 
who  assured  me  that  I  would  find  a  hearty  welcome  there.  Sa'd 
he,  "she  never  turns  anyone  away,"  so,  as  it  was  Hobson's 
choice,  I  concluded  to  try  it,  and  with  all  the  assurance  and  im- 
pudence of  a  full  graduate  in  soldier  life,  I  appeared  on  the  front 
stei  s.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  lesson  I  had  learned  near  Water- 
proof, so  I  was  very  careful  to  get  in  the  "Lee's  army  racket"^ 
on  her.  She  did  not  wait  for  me  to  knock  at  the  door,  but  from 
an  open  window  she  observed  my  approach,  and  as  I  stepped 
up  on  the  porch  she  opened  the  door  and  there  stood  before  me 
a  woman  of  about  45  years,  as  I  now  remember,  a  fine  looking 
woman,  with  pleasant  countenance  and  an  intelligent  and  kindly 
voire.  She  said,  "Good  evening,  sir."  "Madam,  I  am  a  travel- 
ing soldier  from  Lee's  army."     She  did  not  allow  me  to  com- 
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picte  tlie  sentence.  "Come  in  to  the.  fire."  She  took  my  hat 
and  hung  it  up  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  most  affable  and  kindly 
manner  she  conducted  me  into  the  sitting  room  and  seated  me 
before  the  fire.  There  sat  a  colonel  in  full  uniform  and  his 
wife,  who  were  going  to  some  point  and  had  stopped  for  tlie 
nis^rht.  She  inciuired  my  name  and  then  in.troduced  me  to  the 
coTonel.  I  was  introduced  as  a  soldier  from  Lee's  army.  Soon 
supper  is  announced,  the  finest  supper  I  had  seen  in  manv  long 
day.-.  After  supper  we  returned  to  the  sitting  room  and  there 
for  about  three  hours  I  had  to  tell  all  about  prison  life  and  all 
about  the  great  battles  I  had  engaged  in.  Lee.  Jackson,  Long- 
street  and  "all  the  generals  had  to  be  discussed:  for  one  time  in 
mv  life  I  ranked  a  colonel.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  to  sit  there  like 
a  poor  jake  at  a  frolic.  1  doubt  if  he  had  ever  smelled  burnt 
powder,  from  the  few  questions  he  interjected  into  the  conver- 
sation. I  judged  him  to  be  a  sort  of  a  bomb  proof  colonel,  as  ho 
seemed  to  have  had  but  little  idea  of  v.ar,  except  his  uniforni, 
which  was  mighty  pretty.  His  wife  v.-as  a  very  good  looking 
woman,  but,  if  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  expression  of  her 
counlenance,  she  would  have  been  awful  proud  if  her  husband 
could  have  had  just  one  big  fight  to  tell  about  that  night.  I  was 
so  sorry  for  her  that  I  would  have  loaned  him  one  of  mine,  but, 
poor  mar.,  he  would  not  have  known  what  to  do  with  it.  Now, 
you  want  to  know  wherein  m}-  hostess  was  a  remarkable  wo- 
:nan.  Well,  I  will  tell  yon.  When  the  war  broke  out  she  had 
three  sons  old  enoi!gh  to  go  into  the  army.  As  I  remember, 
thev  all  went  into  the  army,  and  had  all  either  been  killed  or 
had  died  from  disease.  Her  only  remaining  child  was 
a  boy,  who  was  i8  years  old  the  next  day,  which 
made  him  subject  to  military  duty.  She  had  his  outfit  ready 
and  he  was  to  start  next  morning.  She  showed  me  his  outfit 
and  said  :  "He  will  start  tomorrow  morning."^  She  was  cheer- 
ful as  she  spoke  to  me  of  the  three  boys  whom  she  had  already 
laid  upon  her  country's  altar.  She  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
"ves.  but  they  were  not  those  whimpering  sort  of  tears ;  thev 
Vv-ere  streams  from  the  great  deep  of  a  heart  overflowing  with 
an  intelligent,  broad  aricl  comprehensive  view  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  war.  Said  I:  "Madam,  it  seems  hard  that  after 
vov  have  given  your  three  older,  now  to  give  up  your  last  hope 
for  your  declining  years."  "Oh.  sir."  she  said,  "I  wish  I  had 
a  thousand — I  would  give  them  all  freely." 

T  hev  had  taken  all  her  negro  property,  and  had  destroyerl 
evcrvthing  she  had  except  her  dwelling.  This  was  done  when 
the  Federal  fleet  came  to  Harrisonburg  and  burned  the  city.  Siie 
said':  "It  is  all  freely  given.  If  we  can  just  win  our  independ- 
ence 1  am  satisfied."  This  was  all  said  in  the  most  dignified 
Cln-stian  resignation  to' the  heavy  bereavement  that  had  alread>' 
overtaken'  lief,  'while  she  manifested  a  courage  that  would  com- 
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niand  the  admiration  of  the  world,  yet  she  was  only  a  highest 
1}i)e  of  our  Southern  women  from  Maryland  to  Texas.  Finally 
she  remarked  to  me,  saying :"  Your  are  tired  and  wish  to  retire 
— I'll  prepare  a  room  for  }-ou."'  I  followed  her  into  the  hall 
and  told  her  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  occupy  nice  beds,  ancl 
io  please  give  me  some  old  quilts  and  I  would  appreciate  it  just 
as  much.  "No,  sir;  you  shall  have  a  good  bed."  I  also  told 
her  that  I  would  leave  at  daylight  and  walk  four  or  five  miles 
for  breakfast.  "No,"  she  said,  "I'll  have  breakfast  for  you." 
Saving  this  she  bid  me  good  night,  invoked  a  blessing  on  me  and 
V  ishing  me  a  good  night's  rest. 

Next  morning,  just  at  dayhght,  as  I  was  dressed  and  ready 
to  start,  a  gentle  tap  on  my  cloor,  and  a  voice  calls  out :  "Your 
breakfast  is  ready.''  As  I  walked  into  the  dining  room,  there 
was  a  warm  breakfast  and  some  sure  enough  cofifee.  I  did  jus- 
tice to  it,  and  raising  from  the  table,  I  bid  her  farewell,  and  re- 
ceived a  blessing  from  her  that  will  sound  well  in  eternity. 

As  I  left  her  house  that  morning  and  trudged  my  way  along 
through  the  Washita  country  toward  Texas  I  decided  that  Mrs. 
Mayo  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  I  had  ever  seen. 
When  I  get  to  heaven,  I  expect  to  find  that  good  woman  and  her 
heroic  boys  all  safely  ''mansioned"'  far  beyond  the  sorrows  of 
earth. 

"I  was  a  stranger  and  she  took  me  in.' 

Since  that  day  I  have  met  more  than  one  person  who  kne\^■ 
her  well,  and  they  told  me  that  she  stood  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  like  ]\lts.  Hood  and  Shasta  among  the  surrounding 
mountains,  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  noblest  adorn- 
ments of  womanhood  in  the  highest  sense,  the  brightest  gem  be- 
ing her  humble  unostentatious  Christian  grace. 

At  the  close  of  another  day's  march  I  stop  and  spend  the 
night  where  my  surroundings  are  just  the  opposite.  Next  day, 
late  in  the  evening,  I  crossed  Red  River  at  Alexandria  on  a  pon- 
toon bridge.  There  is  a  regiment  camped  there  and  a  sentinel 
is  on  guard  on  the  bridge.  "Halt!"  he  cried.  "Got  a  pass?" 
"No.  got  a  furlough."  "All  right;  go  on."  Poor  fool!  Not 
much  dicipline.  He  ought  to  have  demanded  my  paper  and 
called  the  officer  of  the  guard,  but  was  ignorant  of  his  duty. 
I'assing  Alexandria  some  five  or  six  miles,  I  stop  for  thenight  at 
the  house  of  Gen.  Graham,  an  old  aristocrat.  He  had  belonged 
to  the  old  army  in  former  years,  and  was  with  Gen. Taylor  in 
^Jexico  in  '46  and  '48.  He  met  me  at  the  door  and  demanded 
my  papers,  stating  that  if  they  were  all  right  I  could  stop,  other- 
wise 1  could  not.  It  was  now  sundown  and  was  sleeting ;  no 
other  chance  or  I  should  have  turned  away  in  indignation. 
After  carefully  scanning  my  papers,  he  pronounced  them  all 
right  and  graciously  granted  me  the  privilege  of  staying  in  the 
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kitchen,  for  which,  of  course.  I  was  thankful.  I  left  his  place 
at  daylight  next  morning. 

Over  half  the  distance  of  my  400  miles  is  now  behind  me, 
and  every  step  is  shortening  the  remaining  200.  My  feet  are  so 
sore  1  can  hardly  walk  when  I  first  start  in  the  morning,  but. I 
move  on  through  the  pine  woods  of  western  Louisiana.  Nothing 
worth  special  note  here,  except  I  have  to  stop  one  night  with 
some  people  who  are  very  hard  run  for  something  to  eat.  I  leave 
at  davlight,  trusting  to  luck  for  something  to  eat  further  on.  My 
last  night  on  Louisiana  soil  is  at  a  place  where  I  have  all  needed 
comforts.  ■  At  daylight  I  am  off  again,  determined  to  cross  the 
Sabine  river  before  I  halt  for  the  night.  I  missed  my  dinner, 
as  I  found  no  place  near  the  noon  hour  to  get  dinner  at.  Late 
m  the  evening  I  gave  a  woman  $5  for  a  small  handful  of  sweet 
potatoes,  very  small  and  stringy,  which  I  take  in  my  hand  and 
eat  cold  as  f  trudge  along.  I  must  cross  the  Sabine  river  to- 
night. Just  at  sun-down  I  reach  the  river  bank,  at  a  place  known 
as  Burr's  ferry.  The  ferryman  puts  me  over,  and  my  feet  once 
more  presses  the  soil  of  my  native  land  at  Burr's  ferry.  The 
sun  is  down  and  I  am  so  tired  I  can  hardly  walk,  and  it's  four 
mdles  to  the  first  house.  On  I  go,  and  in  due  time  I  reach  a 
cabin  containing  six  grown  women  and  one  old  m.an,  beside^ 
a  lot  of  dirty  faced  children — having  made  ninety  miles  in  three 
davs.  It's  a  tough  outfit.  The  surroundings  indicate  pDverty 
of  a  distressing  character,  but  they  have  a  good  fire. 

Here  1  find  the  whole  six  womeii  and  the  old  man  are  all 
rebels  against  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms  express  themselves  as  such.  1  have  not  heard  any  such 
talk  before  since  I  left  prison.  I  got  mad  and  shot  off  my  mouth 
in  the  most  scathing  rebuke  that  1  am  able  to,  on  such  sentiments 
as  they  expressed.  I  am  met  with  dynamite  and  crysilic  acid  in 
addition  to  that  six  sets  of  the  most  hellish  and  fierce  flashingeyes 
ever  stuck  in  the  features  of  a  female  face,  and  a  very  sarcastic 
grin  from  the  old  man,  I  wisely  conclude  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and  I  change  the  conversation  on  to  the 
"weather,'  "  wdiich  we  handle  extensively.  You  know  the 
"weather"  is  a  very  nice  question  to  turn  a  conversation  on  to 
v.'hen  you  have  nothing  else  to.  talk  about.  We  handle  it  in  large 
chunks  until  I  was  invited  to  retire  to  rest. 

At  daylight  I  am  on  the  road  again — 120  miles  yet  inter- 
venes between  me  and  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth,  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  I  deterjnine  to  complete  it  in  four  days  more, 
which  I  do. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

On  through  the  towns  of  Jasper  and  Woodville  I  pas.^. 
Nothing-  of  special  interest  to  my  readers  occurring.  On  the 
evening  of  the  i6th  1  reach  the  town  of  Woodville.  I  must  either 
stop,  or  go  twelve  miles  further.  Its  too  early  to  stop,  and  if 
I  go  go  on  night  will  overtake  me  half  way.  I  am  very  tired 
and  foot  sore,  but  I  must  go  on  in  order  to  reach  home  next 
night.  On  I  go,  my  step  is  rather  slow.  About  bed  time  I  see 
a  light  ahead  of  me.  The  wolves  and  foxes  have  been  howling 
and  barking  around  me  ever  since  dark — no  danger  from  them, 
yet  such  music  in  a  thick  woods  where  there  is  no  settlements 
for  miles,  does  make  one  feel  rather  lonesome  of  a  dark  night 
On  reaching  the  light,  I  find  shelter  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night — some  supper,  and  then  my  tired  frame  is  retired  to  a 
comfortable  bed  and  soon  I  am  slumbering  as  only  a  very  tire-1 
person  knows  how  to  enjoy.  I  am  now  thirty-two  miles  from 
home  .  I  intend  to  measure  the  entire  distance  next  day.  .\t 
daylight  I'm  off,  so  stiff  and  sore,  but  as  I  move, 
on  I  feel  better;  at  five  or  six  miles,  I  stop  and  get  some  break- 
fast and  on  I  go.  About  nine  o'clock  a  heavy  rain  storm  begins 
and  for  two  hours  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up. 
Eight  miles  of  the  country  now  ahead  of  me  is  flat,  level  slashy 
pine  woods.  In  places  the  water  is  a  foot  deep  in  the  road.  I 
recall  at  least  half  the  steps  I  make  for  these  eight  miles  is  in 
the  water  over  shoe  mouth  deep,  or  more.  The  effect  upon  my 
sore  feet  is  terrible.  Thev  are  swelling  and  very  hot.  By  noon 
I  have  made  twenty  miles.  Reaching  Smithfield  in  Polk  county, 
I  walked  into  the  house  of  John  E.  Carr  just  as  he,  and  his  wife 
are  sitting  down  to  dinner.  His  astonishment  is  indescribable 
to  see  me  alive.  Why,  said  he,  you  are  reported  dead,  killed  at 
Gettysburg — your  name  is  among  the  killed.  I  sit  dcrwn  and 
partake  of  a  good   dinner.     We  had  much   to  talk  about.  His 
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cnly  son,  Buck  Carr.  was  in  my  company.  His  remains  fill  a 
soliders  grave  in  \irginia.  In  about  half  an  hour  my  feet  are 
so  swollen  I  have  to  pull  off  my  shoes.  The  sore  feet,  the  20 
miles  march  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  water  has  done  its  work. 

I  am  unable  to  proceed  any  further  on  foot.  Capt.  Carr 
saddled  a  good  horse  for  me,  which  I  was  to  return  next  day. 
After  I  had  somewhat  dried  my  clothes  got  a  good  dinner  and 
bad  applied  some  soothing  lotion  to  my  hot,  burning  swollen 
feeL  1  mounted  the  horse  and  on  I  go  through  mud  and  water. 
At  six  or  seven  miles  I  began  to  pass  my  old  neighbors.  Now 
comes  one  of  the  hard  trials  of  a  returning  soldier.  As  I  pass 
the  house  of  old  man  Wilson  I  see  him  in  the  frcnt  yard ;  he  i& 
dressing  some  home-tanned  leather.  His  only  son,  Jim,  went 
off  to  \'irginia  with  me — he  sleeps  beneath  the  soil  of  Virginia. 
The  old  m.an  does  not  recognize  me,  and  I  am  wanting  m  some- 
thing, I  don't  know  what  to  call  it ;  I  pass  on  without  letting 
him  know  who  I  am- — on  I  pass  tOAvard  home.  I  get  to  the  last 
mile ;  onlv  one  person  has  recognized  me  as  I  pass  along  the  big 
road.  Soldiers  are  passing  both  ways  all  the  time,  hence  I  do 
riOt  attract  any  special  notice.  At  last  as  I  reach  the  mouth  of 
a  lane,  my  old  home  comes  in  full  view.  Old  Patsy,  the  cook 
woman,  observes  me  from  the  kitchen  window ;  she  notices  me 
dismount — nothing  special  in  that,  soldiers  are  dismounting  at 
the  gate  nearly  every  hour  in  the  day,  wanting  something  to  eat,, 
some  milk,  or  it  may  be  a  feed  of  corn  for  a  horse,  or  possibly  to 
know  if  they  can  get  shelter  for  the  night.  But  old  Patsy  detec- 
ted something  peculiar  in  my  manner  of  dismounting  from  the 
horse.  Quick  as  lightening  she  darted  into  the  house.  "Miss 
Frony,  there  is  a  man  at  the  gate  and  he  got  off  his  horse  jes' 
like  ]\Jars"  John."  My  wife,  well  knowing  she  would  have  to  go 
to  the  front  door  in  a  moment  anyhow,  got  up  from  her  seat  and 
\valked  to  the  door,  l^ossibly  she  would  not  have  moved  until 
in  answer  to  a  "knock"  but  for  the  old  cook  woman's  sugges- 
tion, at  any  rate,  just  as  1  latched  the  gate  behind  me,  my  poor 
wife  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  very  scrutinizing  expression 
on  her  countenance.  ]\ly  younger  child,  whom  I  had  left  a  three 
months'  old  infant,  is  standing  just  in  front  of  her  on  the  porch. 
My  face  is  somewhat  inclined  toward  the  ground  in  front 
of  me ;  my  hat  brim  is  pulled  down  somewhat  in  front,  my  physi- 
cal appearance  is  so  changed.  No ;  that's  not — just  then  I  raise 
my  face  in  twenty  feet  of  where  she  is  standing  and  look  into 
her  face. 

Kind  reader,  here  we  will  let  the  curtain  drop.  There  are 
some  things  too  sacred  to  be  dished  out  to  the  curious  reader. 
Such  relics  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  old  soldiers  still  liv- 
ing, and  will  arouse  in  his  mind  some  memories  that  are  hid  away 
in  the  heart's  most  sacred  casket  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  most 
private  musings  of  the   soul  when   silently   reviewing  the  past. 
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All  this  time  she  had  been  hoping  almost  against  hope  that  she 
would  yet  see  my  face  again.  Day  by  day  she  hopes  on,  working 
and  planning  to  keep  those  who  are  dependent  on  her  supplied  with 
the  common  comforts  of  life,  both  in  the  way  of  provisions  and 
clothing  and  giving  shelter  to  and  feeding  many  of  our  soldiers, 
who  in  their  travels  from  the  coast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  state, 
made  demands  upon  her  liberality.  She  did  her  part  faithfullv 
and  b}-  her  cheerful  letters  to  me  ever}-  week  while  I  was  in  the 
army,  she  strengthened  me  in  my  duties  as  a  soldier,  and  when 
the  darkest  day  of  defeat  settled  down  upon  our  cause,  and  I  re- 
turned home  and  ever}-thing  was  chaos  and  confusion,  and  none 
could  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  future,  she.  by  her  cheerful- 
ness and  bravery  met  the  new  problems  as  they  unfolded  to  us, 
and  together,  hand  in  hand,  we  marched,  sharing  each  other's 
trials  and  joys  and  victories  in  life,  until  June  14,  1872,  when 
she  gently  passed  away  from  the  trials  of  this  life  into  an  eter- 
nal rest,  with  the  pure,  and  the  good,   for  evermore. 

Next  morning  the  news  of  my  return  home  spread  through 
the  country,  and  then  came  the  trial  of  my  life — to  meet  the  par- 
ents and  loved  ones  of  the  boys  who  had  gone  with  me  to  A'ir- 
ginia,  and  deliver  to  each  in  turn  some  last  incident  or  word  from 
those  bo\-s  where  they  had  died  or  where  they  were  killed,  and 
how  nobl}'  and  bravely  the}'  fought  and  where  they  were  buried. 
My  wife's  younger  brother  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 
his  remains  now  rest  on  that  blood  drenched  field. 

Once  more  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  have  never  drank  the 
cup  of  war :     "You  can  have  no  conception  of  what  war  is." 

In  three  or  four  days  T  leave  for  Houston  to  get  my  furlough 
extended  thirty  days  longer,  for  you  must  know  it's  out  now, 
dated  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  for  thirt\ 
days. 

My  furlough  is  extended  readily  thirty  days  longer.  Mv 
purpose  is  to  remain  with  my  family  till  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  then  return  to  my  command  in  Mrginia,  so  about 
the  15th  of  January  I  again  go  to  Houston  to  get  my  papers  ar- 
ranged that  I  can  return  to  Virginia. 

While  over  there  I  met  Gen.  J.  B.  Robertson,  who  had  been 
first  my  colonel  and  afterward  my  brigadier-general  in  \'irginia. 
He  now  has  a  command  in  Texas,  having  been  transferred  to  this 
department.  As  soon  as  I  met  the  old  man  he  generously  tendered 
me  a  position  on  staff  duty  at  his  headquarters,  to  last  at  least, 
until  I  was  physically  able  to  do  active  duty  in  my  command. 
After  dul}'  considering  the  matter  I  decided  to  accept  his  offer, 
and  in  a  few  days  reported  to  him  for  duty,  where  I  remained 
until  the  day  arrives  when  the  stars  and  bars  are  forever  folded. 
and  the  red  cross  goes  down  in  defeat  to  rise  no  more  for  ever. 
Lee  has  surrendered  his  eight  thousand  remaining  shattered,  rag- 
ged starving  relics  of  a  once  proud  and  invincible  army  to  a  con- 
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ciuering  foe  of  more  than  ten  to  one.  provisioned  and  armed  with 
everything  necessary  to  make  it  invincible,  and  still  he  could  have 
cut  through  their  lines,  and  have  prolonged  the  contest — but  it 
was  useless. 

Johnson  follows  in  a  few  days.  The  scene  closes — the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  no  more.  That  short-lived  govern- 
ment, born  four  years  ago  and  whose  short  life  has  covered  the 
brightest  pages  of  American  history  with  a  sheen  of  glory  and 
has  commanded  the  profoundest  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  lies  limp  and  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  overwhelming  numbers 
and  exhaustless  resources,  defeated !  No,  never,  no  such  word 
can  be  emploved  in  this  connection.  We  exhausted  and  wore 
ourselves  out  WHIPPJNG  THE  YANKEES. 

From  this  time  until  the  day  -that  Gen.  Kerby  Smith  sur- 
rendered the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  I  am  at  the  hea>l- 
ciuarters  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Robertson,  at  Brenham.  My  duties  are  of 
a  perfunctory  character.  He  and  his  official  staff  occupy  a  large 
brick  store  house  in  the  city.  It  is  a  very  convenient  building 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  rear  end  of  the  building,  are  two  or 
three  rooms,  suitable  for  official  rooms,  and  we  all  constitute 
one  family  and  manage  to  live  very  comfortably.  A  large  num- 
ber of  troops  are  camped  in  that  part  of  the  ccwntry.  Bren- 
ham was  then  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Houston. 
Nearly  one-third  of  my  time  was  at  Houston,  and  going  to  and 
from  Brenham  to  Houston.  Just  as  we  were  expecting  to  take 
the  field,  in  a  most  deadly  conflict,  thecurtain  dropped,  and  the 
terrible  agony  was  over.  With  sad  countenances,  and  broken 
hearts  we  returned  to  our  homes. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

I  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  go  back  with  me  a  little  while 
to  the  bloody  field  of  Gettysburg.  You  remember  I  was  ca|>- 
tured  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1863,  and  carried  through  the  lines,, 
hence  I  can  tell  you  of  what  subsequently  occurred  only  as  I  get 
it  from  history,  or  by  word  of  mouth  from  my  comrades. 

The  famous  charge  of  Gen.  Pickett's  division,  on  the  3rd, 
the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of*his  brave  men,  and  officers 
on  that  fatal  day ;  will  live  in  history  as  long  as  time  lasts. 

I  admired  Gen.  Pickett — he  was  every  inch  a  soldier,  a  mos.t 
gallant  looking  man,  hardly  of  medium  size.  I  have  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  how  he  looked  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him.  It: 
was  on  the  day  before  he  made  the  fatal  charge,  as  we  forwarded 
into  battle  on  the  Emmetsberg  road.  He  and  Longstreet  and 
Hood  were  sitting  on  their  horses  in  our  immediate  front  and  as 
we  moved  forward  I  passed  near  him  and  could  not  help  noticing 
his  long  flowing  hair,  as  he  sat  on  his  horse,  directing  the  arc 
of  old  Riley's  battery.  The  next  day  he  led  the  charge  thai 
eclipses  the  charge  of  Balaklava.  I  wish  to  set  out  here  wliat 
is  said  to  have  been  his  last  words,  before  moving  forward — ex- 
cept his  orders  to  his  subordinates — :  As  he  moved  into  thi-s 
bloody  maelstrom  on  the  3rd  of  July  '63. 

The  artillery  on  both  side — some  350  guns  in  all — had  been 
raining  a  "Niagara"  deluge  of  shot  and  shell  upon  each  otheit 
for  some  hours,  the  very  mountains  were  quaking  and  seemed 
ready  to  topel  over  with  fear  and  trembling — the  scene  resembled 
more  the  furies  of  the  infernal  regions  holding  high  carnival, 
than  anything  that  could  be  even  imagined,  much  less  described 
by  mortal  pen.  This  writer  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  away — a 
prisoner — and  I  know  that  the  very  earth  was  iarred,  by  the  force 
as  stated  in  a  former  chapter  of  these  sketches  at  that  distance. 
I  will  let  one  who  saw  it  describe  the  scene,as  this  grand  herj 
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!ecl  his  division  in  this  charg-e— a  movement  that  was  possibly 
*.o  settle  for  ever  the  question  of  a  '"Confederacy  or  no  Confeder- 
acy!" 

Stop  one  moment,  reader  and  contemplate  the  issues  involved 
in  the  movement  of  one  division  —a  charge  to  be  led  by  this  grand 

little  man.  witli  flowing  locks  as  he  sits  there  on  his  horse  at  the 
5iead  of  his  veteran  division — a  very  impersonation  of  marshal 
grandeur. 

An  eve  \\itness  in  describing  it  says :  "One  of  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  of  the  civil  war  was  Pickett's  charge  on  the  3rd 
flay  at  Gettysberg.  The  moments  of  anticipation  were  awful 
m  their  intensity.  They  are  thus  recorded  in.  a  recent  volume, 
"Pickett  and  his  men.' 

Pickett  had  received  a  note  from  headquarters  and  giving  it 
to  Longstreet.  "Gen.  Longstreet.  shall  1  go  forward?"  he 
asked : 

Longstreet  locked  at  liim  with  an  expression  that  seldom 
comes  to  a  human  face.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  bowed  his 
he^d  in  assent.     Not  a  word  did  he  speak. 

"Then  I  shall  lead  mv  division  forward,  sir."  said  Pickett, 
and  he  golloped  a\vay.  He  had  gone  only  a  few  yards  when  he 
came  back  and  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  On  it  he  wrote 
fn  pencil:  "If  old  Pecer's  nod  means  death,  good-bye  and  God 
bless  ni}-  little  ones."      (Old  Peter  was  Gen.  Longstreet.) 

He  gave  the  letter  to  Longstreet  and  rode  back.  That  let- 
ter and  its  faintly  penciled  words  reached  its  far  destination  down 
in  \'irginia.     The  letter  was  to  Mrs.  Pickett. 

Picket  gave  orders  to  his  brigade  commanders  and  rode 
along  the  line,  his  men  springing  to  their  feet  with  a  shout  of  de- 
light, as  he  told  them  what  was  expected  of  them — the  success 
of  the  day. 

He  was  sitting  on  his  horse  when  Wilcox  rode  up.  Taking 
a 'flask  from  his  pocket.  Wilcox  said: 

"Pickett,  take  a  drink  with  me.  In  an  hour  you'll  be  in  hell 
or  in  glory.' 

IMckett  declined  to  drink  anything.  "I  promised  the  little 
^irl  who  is  waiting  and  praying  for  me  down  in  \'irginia  that 
I  would  keep  fresh  upon  ni}-  lips  until  we  shall  meet  again  the 
breath  of  violets  she  gave  me  wdien  we  parted.  Whatever  mv 
fate.  Wilcox,  I  shall  do  my  duty  like  a  man,  and  I  hope  that  by 
that  little  girl's  prayers  I  shall  reach  either  glory  or  God." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  here  enacted. 

A  brave  man,  with  so  much  to  live  for,  with  the  curly  tres- 
ses, and  angelic  smiles  of  his  sweet  child  dancing  before  his 
visions  of  home,  and  loved  ones,  as  he  gallently  leads  his  com- 
mand on  this  maelstrom  of  death.  A  true  soldier  riding 
l>oldly  into  that  which  it  seemed  would  be  his  last  ride  on  earth 
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in  obedience  to  orders  from  his  old  chief.  Did  somebody  blun- 
der?    I  don't  know,  I  will  noi  even  speculate  on  that  matter. 

From  this  day  the  hands  on  the  time-piece  of  our  hopes  of  :a 
Southern  Confederacy  seem  to  turn  back.  We  continue  the 
struggle  for  nearly  two  years,  tighting,  marching,  enduring,  hop- 
ing and  challenging  the  admiraiion  of  all  the  civilized  world  and 
the  greateest  military  authorities  of  the  age — even  our  enemie.s 
are  forced  to  utter  the  most  extravagant  words  of  high  regard  for 
our  gallantry  and  soldierly   character. 

While  i  was  in  prison,  and  after  my  exchange,  until  the 
end  came,  I  never  suffered  myself  to  entertain  a  possibility  of  our 
failure.  With  all  my  heart  I  believed  we  would  ultimately  suc- 
ceed, and  I  'know  that  was  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  troops.  Never  until  Joe  Johnson  surren- 
dered did  I  give  up. 

Reader,  }'OU  may  think  that  very  unreasonable,  yet  it  is 
true. 

While  on  duty  with  Gen.  Robertson  at  his  headquarters  in 
Brenham  during  the  spring  of  '65,  I  was  looking  forward  all  the 
time  to  the  day  when  I  would  be  ph}-sically  able  to  return  to  my 
command,  then  in  the  ditches  before  Petersburg-,  Va.  But  aai 
all  wise  Father,  whom  I  belive,  rules  the  affairs  of  this  world  for 
our  best  interest,  saw  fit  to  direct  otherwise.  I  must  accept  hi& 
ruling  as  wise  and  good.  He  to  whose  boundless  vision,  the 
eternity  of  the  past,  and  the  eternity  of  the  future, is  as  one  eter- 
nal now ;  saw  that  there  was  not  room  in  North  America  for 
two  republics,  with  virtually  the  same  principles  of  government 
— cutting  our  constitution,  and  the  great  river,  Mississippi,  a? 
right  angles. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  issues  that  brought  us  together  in  & 
titanic  conflict,  they  will  pass  away  in  the  coming  ages,  as  the 
morning  mist  before  the  ascending  orb  of  an  advancing  light 
of  a  higher  civilization  that  will-^as  the  years  pass  by — warmed 
by  the  life  giving  principles  of  our  Floly  Christianity,  instill 
into  our  being  loftier  conceptions  of  the  "rights  of  man,"  our 
duty  to  our  "  neighbor,''  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

But  we  must  not  conclude  that  these  issues  will  adjust  them- 
selves independent  of  our  responsibility  and  patriotic  effort.  As 
the  great  problems  of  our  form  of  government  unfold  themselve?' 
before  us  in  the  coming  years  we  must  meet  them  with  that  sanie 
heroic  fortitude  that  the  contending  forces  met  their  work  4® 
years  ago — meet  them  as  men  to  whom  a  great  charge  is  com- 
mitted— in  the  spirit  of  the  loftiest  patriotism.  We  may  make 
blunders,  but  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe  will  so  direct  our 
actions,  as  ultimately  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to  us  out  of 
these  issues — we  may  have  to  pass  under  the  chastening  rod 
again.  I  pray  you  may  not  see  and  feel  what  your  fathers  have 
seen  and  felt.     I  think  it  likely  that  the  next  problem  we,  as  s 
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nation  will  have  to  solve,  will  be  the  race  question,  which  today 
seems  to  loom  up  before  us  as  a  hideous  hidraheaded  mon- 
strositv.  But  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  give  you  two  or  three  chap- 
ters on  that  matter  a  little  later  on.  I  will  dismiss  it  for  the 
present. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  President  IMoKinley  has  fal- 
len at  the  hands  of  a  red-handed  assassin — a  tragedy — which 
has  shrouded  our  country —  north,  south,  east  and  west — in  in- 
tensest  gloom.  This  sad  event  has  brought  from  the  great  deep 
•  of  the  American  heart,  irrespective  of  political  partyism  or  sec- 
tion, the  most  vigorous  expressions  of  condemnation,  not  only  of 
the  poor,  unfortunate  wretch  who  fired  the  deadly  shot,  but  of 
that  sentiment  so  often  uttered  that  has  seemed  to  foster  and  en- 
courage anarchy,  and  a  spontaneous  demand  goes  up  from  every 
political  faith  for  strong  and  drastic  measures,  by  both  state  and 
national  enactment  for  stamping  it  out  of  this  country.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  had.  during  his  first  administration  and  in  the  beginning 
of  his  second  pursued  a  policy  toward  the  southern  people  that 
had  given  him  a  very  warm  place  in  their  afi:ections.  in  fact,  he 
had  done  more  to  bridge  the  war  chasm  than  all  his  predecessors, 
and  what  he  may  have  left  uncompleted  in  his  life,  his  death 
seems  to  have  finished.  His  successor,  Theodore  Roosevelt,- 
the  son  of  a  Southern  woman,  (from  Cieorgia)  and  the  nephew 
of  two  gallant  Confederate  soldiers,  gives  promise  of  continuing 
the  work  so  patriotically  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  youngest  man  that  ever  occupied  this 
exalted  station — only  three  years  old  when  the  war  began — and 
being  a  man  of  broad  views,  and  free  from  the  entanglements 
of  a  war  record,  he  is  doubtlesss  in  a  position  to  do  what  no  man 
before  him  could  do.  The  prospect  at  this  writing  seems  bright 
for  a  brilliant  and  courageous  policy.  All  true  patriots,  north 
and  south,  are  hoping  for  the  best,  and  that  he  will  in  truth  and 
in  fact  be  the  president  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  of  a  section 
or  a  party.  In  the  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  he  will  have  the 
hearty  support  of  all  patriots  of  all  parties  and  all  sections. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  "Booker  Washington  Din- 
ner" incident,  and  his  impetuous  re])rimand  of  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles  for  giving  expression  to  his  "personal  views  on  the  Schley-- 
Sampson  trial,  causes  some  apprehension. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

As  I  am  now  nearing  the  conclusion  of  these  sketches, '  I 
think  it  in  order  to  present  to  your  minds  an  epitome  of  the  four 
years  campaign  in  Virginia,  and  state  its  stupenduous  and  un- 
paralleled results,  which  many  of  us  doubtlesss  fail  to  appreciate, 
and,  perhaps  would  never  fully  iniderstand,  unless  many  histor- 
ies of  these  great  events  were  carefully  read  and  studied.  My  old 
friend  and  comrade,  Col.  J.  B.  Simpson,  of  Dallas,  recently  read 
before  Sterling  Price  Camp,  V.  C.  Vs.,  of  Dallas,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper,  in  which  he  gives  all  the  facts  and  figures  gleanied 
from  the  official  reports  of  both  governments.  Col.  Simpson  has 
devoted  years  of  careful  study  and  preparation  of  this  paper,  as- 
sisted by  all  the  published  records,  which  he  has  in  his  extensive 
library,  and  T  know  from  memory  that  the  most  of  them  are  emi- 
nently correct,  and  I  doubt  not  the  correctness  of  those  figures 
with  which  1  am  not  personally  familiar.  Therefore,  by  his 
permission,  I  will  quote  for  your  benefit  that  part  of  his  paper 
bearing  upon  this  subject : 

"Tf  you  will  take  a  map  and  measure  the  distance  you  will 
find  that  less  than  loo  miles  intervenes  between  Washington  City 
and  Richmond,  Va.  Practicallv  within  that  scope  of  country 
our  generals  and  our  comrades  held  at  bay  for  four  vears  the 
most  superb  and  adequately  ecjuijiped  army  ever  organized  on 
this  earth,  defeating  them  again  and  again  with  often  less  than 
half  their  numbers,  and  only  surrendering  when  our  forces  had 
d.windled  down  to  7,800  men,  and  these  surrounded  by  85,000 
veterans  and  exultant  Federal  troops. 

'During  this  gigantic  four  vears'  struggle,  over  substan- 
tially this  interval  of  only  100  miles,  was  fought  in  the  order  of 
their  sequence  among  numberlesss  other  engagements,  the  fol- 
lowing battles:  Big  Bethel,  Bull  Run,  where  17,644  Confeder- 
ates met  19,925  Federals  and  defeated  them;  Ball's  Bluff,  Carni- 
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fex  Ferry.  Cheat  ^Mountain  Pass.  Philippi,  Rich  Mountain, 
Drainsville.  Yorktown.  Hanover,  C.  H.  Seven  Pines,  where  32,- 
®oo  Confederates  confronted  36.000  Federals.  Fair  Oaks,  Kerns- 
lown,  Swift  River  Gap.  Winchester,  Port  RepubHc,  Gaines  Mill, 
Cold  Harbor  and  Savage  Station,  where  80,000  Confederates 
Bpposed  105,000  Federals :  White  Oak  Swamp,  Malvern  Hill, 
second  IManassa,  where  50,000  Confederates  defeated  72,000 
Federals ;  Sharpsburg,  where  the  Federal  forces  numbered  57,- 
•00,  our  forces  35,000:  (Lee's  reports  for  that  day  showed  only 
32,000  for  duty  is  my  recollection)  ;  Fredericksburg,  where  the 
Federals  massed  113,000  troops  against  cur  75,030;  Chancel- 
lorsville,  where  we  met  138,378  troops  wilh  =^3,305  veterans, 
somewhat  more  than  one-third  their  number:  Gettysburg, where 
we  attacked  105.000  Federals  with  6o,030  Confederates ;  the 
Wilderness,  where  the  Federal  forces  reached  149,166,  ours  62,- 
000;  then  came  Spottsylvania,  C.  H.,  Cold  Har-)or,  Xew  Market, 
Monacacy  and  battle  and  skirmish  on  to  the  end.  As  comparing 
the  generalship  of  these  two  men — Lee  and  Grant — here  is 
something  for  the  student  of  history  to  think  of. 

To  cjuote  from  Jones'  History:  "In  sixty  days  Grant's 
campaign  against  Richmond,  despite  his  boast  at  Spottsylvania, 
that  he  would  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  took  all  summer,'  he 
had  lost  70,000  men,  more  than  the  total  of  Lee's  arm\.  and  then 
only  he  attained  the  position  which  he  might  have  reached  with- 
out firing  a  shot  or  losing  a  man."  In  the  Ir.st  month  of  this 
fateful  and  desperate  struggle  Grant  had  162,234  men  along 
his  Richmond  and  Petersburg  line,  while  to  confront  him  and 
guard  thirty-five  miles  of  breastworks  Lee  had  all  told  33,000 
ragged  troops  comparatively  without  food,  shelter  and  ammuni- 
tion. To  make  matters  worse  Sherman  was  moving  up  from 
the  rear  with  100,000  more,  while  Johnson  had  only  18,000  to 
oppose  him  and  then  came  Appomattox,  where  as  stated,  7,800 
men,  the  remnant  of  this  heroic  army  surrendered  to  the  85,000 
surrounding  them.     The  world  will  never  see  their  like  again. 

"It  is  almost  i::credible,  comrades,  that  it  took  four  long 
years  of  bloodv  and  almost  continuous  battle,  for  the  most  splen- 
didly equipped  armies  ever  organized  on  earth,  to  push  themsel- 
ves over  this  short  interval  of  100  miles  ard  that  100  miles  de- 
fended b}'  from  one-foutrh  to  one-half  the  opposing  forces — 
defended  by  men  half  clad,  half  fed,  unsheltered  and  oftimes  de- 
pendent upon  victorious  battle  for  their  supplies,  muskets  and 
ammunition.  \Miat  pen  or  tongue  is  competent  to  adequately 
portrav  such  incomparable  heroism,  such  matchless  valor? 

'T  have  taken  these  figures,  comrades,  from  what  I  conceive 
to  be  creditable  histories  of  the  war  between  the  states  and  when 
we  reflect  upon  them  in  the  light  of  all  history  they  disclose  a 
struggle  so  heoric,   so   determined   and   desperate,   so   brilliantly 
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effective  and  so  deeply  pathetic  as  to  challenge  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  all  mankind. 

"I  mean  to  re-open  no  old  wounds,  comrades,  in.  thus  briefly 
epitomizing  the  incomparable  war  record  of  my  people  and  I 
can  in  conclusion  only  quote  the  sentiments  uttered  by  an  elo- 
quent Confederate  soldier  at  a  banquet  of  the  New  England  so- 
ciety in  New  York  and  sav  that  I  believe  these  sentiments  are 
those  that  we  ourselves  would  express.  His  words  were  as 
follows : 

"God  forbid  that  war,  civil  or  foreign,  should  come  agdim 
in  this,  our  time.  He  who  has  once  seen  the  suffering,  sorrow 
and.  desolation  that  it  brings  to  happy  homes  can  never  wisk 
lo  see.it  ^gain.  But  should  it  come,  men  of  the  north  and  of 'the 
cast  and  of,  the  west,  I  speak  for  my  people — that  people  wh® 
never,  yet  ..faltered  in  halfvv-ay  defiance  to  a  foe,  or  in  halfway 
welcojne  to  a  friend — I  speak  for  my  people,  ere  the  firs-;  call  to 
arms  of  our  common  country  shall  have  died  upon  the  breeze 
you  shall  hear  the  tramp  of  our  legions  as  they  wheel  into  line 
to  touch  elbows  with  the  stalwart  sons  of  New  England  eager 
to  keep  time  with  cadenced  step  to  the  music  of  the  union — aye, 
to  hedge  round  with  stubborn  steel  that  'Starry  Banner'  that 
symbolizes  once  more  to  us,  as  to  you,  the  majesty  of  American 
:  citizenship  and  the  indestructibility  of  republican  institutions.'  ^' 

I  would  not  mar  the  force  of  Col.  Simpson's  utterances  in 
the  above  quoted  paper  by  trying  to  add  anything  to  them.  It  is 
simply  a  record  of  events.  v.'hich  establishes  a  monument  tp 
Southern  heroism  that  will  blaze  refulgently  on  the  pages  of 
historv  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

After  all  this,  came  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction.  Of 
this  Gov.  Sul  Ross  has  said :  "Those  whose  hatred  remained 
iniplacable  were  the  men  who  held  high  carnival  in  the  rear  and 
snored  louder  in  their  beds  at  home  than  they  shouted  on  the 
battle  field,  and,  afi:er  danger  had  passed,  emerged  from  their 
hiding  places  with  ferocicas  zeal  and  courage,  gave  us  the 
horrid  nightmare  of  reconstruction,  which  wrought  in  our  land  a 
desolation  almost  as  terrible  as  war  itself.' 

These  perilous  times  were  due  to  the  politician,  not  to  the 
brave  men  who  fought  us,  and  when  the  war  was  over  respected 
the  brave  and  gallant  men  they  had  fousht  on  a  thousand  bloody 
fields  The  vision  of  Gen.  Grant's  hand  strai'zht  from  the  shoul- 
der grasping  in  friendship  the  hand  of  the  immortal  Lee  at  Ap- 
pomattox, inspired  them. 

There  are  two  individuals  I  hate — the  Devil  and  the  practi- 
cal politician ;  for  the  first  I  have  about  as  much  respect  as  I  have 
for  the  latter. 

There  are  two  classes  for  which  my  love  is  beA-ond  the 
measure  of  mv  words  —  its  the  old  Confederate  soldier,  who 
was  true,  and  our  Southern  women,  who  kept  house  and  prayed 
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for  lis  and  spun  our  clothes  and  cheered  us  on  while  in  line  of 
battle  and  when  defeat  come  and  we  returned  home  bereaft 
®f  all,  but  honor,  met  us  down  the  lane  with  out- 
stretched arms,  fell  upon  our  bosoms,  and,  with  mingled  ex- 
•  pressions  of  joy  and  sadness,  bathed  our  rugged  old  frames  with 
their  tears,  and,  patting  our  faces  with  their  sweet  hands,  said 
they  loved  us  better  than  ever.  God  bless  their  memory !  Shall 
we  ever  see  their  like  again.  Of  all  the  characters  we  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  days  of  reconstruction,  the  most  contempti- 
ble and  disgusting,  was  the  Scallawag,  a  ghoul  full  of  venom, 
spleen  and  arrogance,  hellish  carmorants,  who,  turning  against . 
their  own  people  and  by  a  little  brief  authority  from  our  oppres- 
sors, gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  atom  of  principle  and  honor 
— like  Judas  obtained  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver — became  the 
most  vindictive  power  we  had  to  contend  with  in  those  dark  days. 
They  sank  so  low  in  the  depths  of  infamy,  that  the  eye  of  fancy 
scarce  can  reach  them  now.  No  wonder  that  in  those  gloomy 
days  so  many  of  us  echoed  the  old  Rebel  S3ng,  which  as  I  re- 
member went  some  how  this  wa}' : 

"Oh,  I'm  a  good  old  Rebel, 
»  ''Now  that's  just  what  I  am, 

"For  this  so-called  land  of  freedom, 
"I  don't  care  a  d n. 

"I  don't  want  any  pardon 
"For  what  I  was  and  am, 

"I  won't  be  reconstructed, 
"And  don't  care  a  d n." 

Of  course  you  know  I  didn't  sing  it  myself;  I  just  heard 
others  sing  it. 

The  white  winged  dove  of  peace  came  when  Gen.  Grant  said 
let  us  have  peace,  and  standing  by  Gov.  Coke  tore  the  hands  of 
the  Scallawag  E.  J.  Davis,  from  the  throat  of  Texas,  and  thus 
enabled  Coke  to  restore  Texas  to  her  political  privilege. For  this 
all  honor  to  Gen.'  (]rant.  White  winged  peace  o'er  shrouded 
our  land,  and  we  buried  our  passions  in  Pathos,  as  we  buried 
our  heroes  in  love. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

When  I  first  began  writing  these  papers,  I  h?.d  no  thought 
of  their  reaching  the  proportions  they  have.  But  I  am  now 
about  through  with  the  reminiscences.and  will  only  tax  your  pa- 
tience for  a  little  while  in  discussing  those  conditions  which  have 
come  upon  us  as  a  result  of  that  great  contest,  about  which  we 
have  told  you  in  the  preceeding  chapters.  Once  more  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  my  main  object  has  been  to  benefit  the  young 
people — those  who  were  born  since  the  war  or  were  too  young 
to  remember  it.  Many  books  and  papers  have  been  written, 
mostly  from  a  northern  standpoint,  some  from  the  south.  Many 
have  given  utterances  in  speeches  and  public  addresses  on  special 
occasions  that  were  tinged  with  fulsom  gush  that  bore  the  ear- 
marks of  being  made  to  order.  Many  things  have  been  said  and 
done  on  these  special  joint  reunions  that  it  seems  to  me  are  cal- 
culated to  be  misleading  to  the  minds  of  the  present  generation. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  our  yc\imger  people  would 
be  justified  in  concluding  that  we  were  just  simply  engaged  in 
a  sort  of  sham  or  make-believe  contest.  We  who  live  today  and 
were  not  in  the  war,  are  drifting  far  away  from  the  actual  facts, 
and  are  half  admitting  that  our  fathers  were  traitors,  insurrec- 
tionists and  rebels  against  the  best  government  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  we  half  admit  that  we  had  no  cause  of  action  except 
to  hold  and  retain  the  negro  in  slavery,  as  though  we  originated 
and  adopted  and  were  seeking  to  perpetrate  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  negro  slavery  on  this 
continent :  when,  in  fact,  we.  the  people  of  the  south,  were  no 
more  responsible  for  the  institution  as  it  existed  here,  and  was 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  into  our  social  fabric,  than  we  were 
for  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  that  washed  our  southern 
shores.  The  facts  are.  the  negro  was  only  an  incident,  or  an  oc- 
casion in  the  war.     Anv  man  who  has  ever  read  the  historv  of 
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North  America  from  the  landing-  of  the  "Mayflower"  and  the 
settlement  at  famestown  and  in  Xcw  England,  and  has  traced 
carefullv  the  "two  peoples"  from  this  "embrio-two  nations" 
on  down  through  all  the  years  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
is  bound  to  admit  that  we  were  two  peoples — difTerent  habits, 
different  views  on  almost  every  line,  in  which  the  aggregated 
bodies  dififer. 

Now,  1  am  not  vain  enough  to  undertake  to  discusss  the 
differences  along  all  the  lines  wherein  thev  were  so  essentially 
dift'erent  and  unlike.  ]My  purpose  is  only  to  remind  you  of 
what  vou  already  know.  Then  there  were  from  the  beginning 
two  theories  of  government,  which,  however,  never  assumed 
well  developed  shape  until  after  the  close  of  the  revolution.  One 
party  contending  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple; or  that  all  the  authority  to  govern  should  come  from  the 
consent  of  the  goverrcA  (Democratic)  ;  the  other  was  the  strong, 
or  aristocratic  form,  a  strong  centralized  government,  in  no  way 
regarding  state  lines,  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  local 
and  minor  matters.  The  great  leader  in  this  theory  was  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  His  adherents  have  borne  different  names 
at  diff'erent  periods  in  our  history.  These  conditions,  Avith  their 
attendant  increasing  difficulties,  confronted  the  most  patriotic 
sentiments  of  both  sections  continually  up  to  i860,  when  the  ac- 
cimiulating  force  of  the  volcano  gave  evident  signs  of  a  terrifffc 
upheaval.  To  speak  plainly,  their  differences  were  too  radical 
for  them  to  live  longer  together  under  the  same  flag  without  a 
fight.  The  South  well  understood  this  and  sought  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  war  and  its  blighting  effects,  by  invoking  the  benefits 
of  her  constitutional  right  to  withdraw  from  the  union.  As  to  the 
advisability  of  exercising  this  right  is  now  another  question.  I 
do  not  propose  to  open  it  up  here  nor  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
forever  settled,  and  we  are  glad  the  agony  is  over.  We  did  not 
want  to  fight,  neither  side  coveted  war.  We  had  no  trained 
armies  inured  to  the  hardships  of  w^ar.  The .  thinking  men  on 
both  sides  realized  that  the  contest  would  be  titantic  in  its  covirse, 
but  the  dominent  sentiment  of  the  north  insisted  that  we  must 
yield  to  their  theory  or  accept  the  guage  of  battle.  \ly  training 
had  been  along  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  the  teachings 
of  Jeft'erson,  Madison  and  later  on  Calhoun,  while  I  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  theory  of  Hamilton,  the  elder  Adams,  Webster 
and  Clay.  I  came  to  manhood  and  settled  convictions,  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  faith  that  the  general  government  was  the 
creature  of  the  states,  and  that  when  a  state  was  not  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  every  right  under  the  constitution,  that 
sh.e  had  the  right  under  that  sacred  compact  to  withdraw  from- 
the  Union,  and  dissolve  the  same — to  resume  their  independence, 
as  set  forth  in  the  original  acknowledgment  of  our  indeoendence, 
at  the  termination  of  the.  Revolutionary  war.     And,  so  believing, 
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I  acted.  I  did  so  deliberately.  Jeff  Davis,  nor  any  other  living 
man  at  the  time,  was  responsible  for  my  actions  and  for  my  vote 
on  secession.  And  right  here  I  want  to  say  while  from  the  day 
I  laid  down  my  arms  and  accepted  the  situation  (the  result  of 
the  war)  that  I  have  been  as  faithfully  loyal  to  the  terms  of  my 
capitulation  and  my  fealty  to  the  United  States  government  as 
any  man  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  yet  I  have  never 
changed  my  views  on  the  issues  that  brought  about  the  war,  and 
especially  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  as  laid  down  in  the  body 
of  our  national  constitution,  and  the  solemn  compact  which 
lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  union  of  the  states. 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  negro,  I  care  nothing  for 
the  institution  of  slavery,  but  I  wall  discuss  that  further  on.  I 
have  the  same  notions  of  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  states, 
now  that  I  had  then,  the  older  I  get  the  better  I  understand 
these  questions,  the  more  confirmed  I  am,  that  under  the  con- 
stitution T  was  not  a  rebel,  and  it  makes  me  half  ashamed  of 
some  of  our  people  when  I  hear  them  utter  those  gushy,  slushy 
generalities  that  I  can't  help  but  regard  as  a  compromise  between 
wdiat  they  don't  believe  and  wdiat  they  think  will  sound  pleasing- 
Iv  to  somebody  else — sycophancy  is  all  the  name  I  know  for  it. 
Why  not  be  manly  and  say  yes,  }'ou  fellows  wath  your  2,700,000 
men  and  unbounded  resources,  did  overpower  and  finally-  out- 
wihd  600,000  of  us — 4J/2  to  i — and  while  we  were  cut  off  from 
all  the  world,  yet  we  wore  ourselves  out  "a  wearing  you  out." 
I  am  too  old  to  hope  to  see  a  history  of  the  war  from  a  standpoint 
that  will  give  the  student  of  history  a  correct  view  of  the  issues 
involved,  but  it  will  be  written;  if  alive,  1  shall  rejoice  at  the 
verdict  of  the  student,  if  dead,  I  hope  to  be  better  employed. 

Now  as  to  what  will  be  the  future  of  this  country  is  hard  to 
forsee — our  wildest  vagaries  cannot  span  or  estimate  the  possi- 
bilities— bound  together  as  we  are  in  trade  and  travel,  and  daily 
becoming  more  inter-dependent  upon  each  other,  and  our  inter- 
commingling  and  inter-marrying  may,  in  another  century,  ob- 
literate and  forever  wipe  out  all  the  differences  of  sectional 
thought  and  distinctions  that  heretofore  prevailed,  and  the  two 
may  ultimate  in  a  race  of  people  essentially  AMERICAN.  In- 
deed, this  seems  to  have  already  begun. 

As  to  the  institution  of  slavery  let  me  say  that  no  man  w^ould 
contend  for  a  moment  that  the  bartering  of  Joseph  by  his  breth- 
ern  into  slavery  was  a  righteous  act,  and  yet  it  ultimated  in  the 
most  useful  lesson  the  Jew  ever  learned — it  impressed  an  idea 
of  "God"  upon  his  mind  that  all  the  trials  and  buffetings  of  the 
ages  have  never  efl'aced  nor  ever  will.  No  one  wall  contend  for  a 
moment  that  the  New  England  and  Dutch  sailors,  w^ho,  with  an 
eye  to  business,  stole  the  African  from  his  native  jungle  and 
made  him  a  slave  in  that  cold  and  bleak  corner  of  the  world, 
was  engaged  in  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  and,  wdio,  after  learn- 
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ing  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain,  sold  them  to  the  Southern  planter. 
This  did  not  expiate  the  heinousness  of  his  first  act.  The  South- 
ern planter  learned  him  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  and  en- 
stamped  upon  his  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  lift- 
ing him  out  of  the  state  of  cannibalism,  and  grafting  him  in  the 
great  family  of  Christendom,  did  for  him  all  that  was  possible 
to  do  up  to  the  time  when  his  original  captors  took  control  of 
him  the  second  time. 

Without  pursuing  further  the  line  of  thought  here  suggest- 
ed, I  will  simply  remark  that  the  negro,  free  from  political  in- 
fluences, too  well  knows  which  of  the  two  is  his  best  friend. 

No  man  today  worthy  the  name  of  a  man  is  sorry  the  negro 
is  free.  I  know  that  I  did  not  fight  for  the  negro,  and  I  never 
saw  the  day  I  would  not  willingly  have  given  him  up  if  my  "Lost 
Cause"  had  suggested  it  as  feasable. 

The  great  problem  that  confronts  the  two  races  today  is : 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  each  other?" 

God  may  restore  him;  with  primary  ideas  of  "our"  civiliza- 
tion, to  his  native  land,  where  he  may  be  used  by  the  great  God, 
as  either  possible  or  feasible.  One  thing  is  evident — he  cannot 
remain  stationery  wdiere  he  is  now.  He  must  get  a  move  on  him, 
and  at  least,  keep  in  sight  of  the  procession  or  he  will  get  left — 
if  left  he  is  lost.  No  question  but  the  American  people  have  a 
problem  on  their  hands  to  solve. 

But,  bv  way  of  parenthesis,  let  me  say  to  you  that  rhis 
North  American  continent  has  been  conquered,  and  will  ever  be 
ruled  by  WHITE  MEN  exclusively.  The  Anglo  Saxon  has 
this  country  in  trust,  as  a  talent  bestowed  by  the  Great  God-Fa- 
ther, and  I  am  sure  she  will  in  good  faith  do  the  work  assigned 
her. 

The  old  slave  and  the  old  slave-holder  are  fast  passing  away 
— they  love  and  respect  each  other.  When  they  are  gone  a 
"king"  will  come  into  power  that  "knows  not  Joseph."  Just 
what  the  result  of  this  mutual  ignorance  will  be,  and  what  effect 
it  will  have  upon  the  colored  brother,  is  a  question  that  the  future 
must  settle — we  can't  foresee  its  results.  That  the  present  cen- 
tury will  bring  with  it  developments  beyond  the  conjecture  of  to- 
day is  not  unreasonable. 

One  thing  I  know,  the  greater  responsibility  is  upon  the 
white  race.  If  we  meet  it  wiselv  the  solution  is  half  accom- 
plished— if  we  blunder  or  are  indifferent  it  will  bring  trouble, 
sorrow  and  grief  to  both. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  an  all  wise  controller  of  the  af- 
fairs of  nations.  This  gives  me  strong  hope  for  the  future. 
The  question  we  must  consider  is,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Stripped  of  all  political  jargon  or  play  upon  words  calcu- 
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lated  to  darken  council  or  mislead  those  who  are  not  familiar 
With  the  questions  involved  in  the  "Lost  Cause,"  it  was  a  strug- 
gle over  the  construction  of  the  constitution. 

Had  we  succeeded,  we  would  to-day  wear  the  brightest 
plumes  of  fame  and  the  names  of  Jeff  Davis,  R.  E.  Lee  and  their 
lieutenants  w'ould  be  household  terms  upon  the  tongue  of  every 
patriot  of  earth  as  synonyms  of  courage,  gallantry,  bravery  and 
true  patriotism.  Washington,  in  all  the  glory  that  the  liberty- 
loving  world  so  justly  and  truly  accords  to  him.  would  not  out- 
shine our  Lee,  who  so  richly  bore  in  his  personality  all  the  char- 
acteristics that  make  great  men  great,  without  a  single  sppt'  or 
blemish  to  iaiar  the  beauty  of  their  blendings.  As  referi^ed'to  in 
previous  chapters  of  these  sketches,  written  down  by  the  greatest 
militarv  characters  of  Europe,  as  the  equal  or  superior  of  all  the 
greatest  warriors  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  in  all  that  made 
them  great,  with  none  of  their  faults  or  blemishes. 

He  was  great  and  grr.nd  all  along  the  line —  when  success- 
ful— when  leading  his  sore- footed  and  worn-out  army  before 
the  pursuing  hosts  of  the  North — when  around  the  camp-fire- — 
when  contending  with  the  hosts  of  Grant  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
around  Petersburg — and  when  he  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
retreating  toward  Appomattox,  and  his  sadly  depleted  ranks  are 
moving  along,  subsisting  for  the  time  upon  the  swelling  buds 
plucked  from  the  bushes  by  the  roadside. 

P)Ut  the  future  historian  will  tell  our  children's  children  that 
in  all  his  greatness,  he  was  the  greatest  at  Appomattox. 

'■Richmond  abandoned,  the  executive  officers  of  the  Con- 
federacy on  the  retreat,  and  left  without  one  solitary  adviser, 
this  great  commander  balanced  the  odds  and  alone  in  the  night 
watches  formed  his  plans  only  in  view  of  his  responsibility  to 
his  people,  to  his  conscience  and  his  God.  ■ 

To  look  upon  him  was  a  vision ;  to  touch  his  hand  was  a 
sacrament ;  to  hear  him  was  a  benediction. 

t)n  that  sad  morning  he  surrendered  his  army  and  all  df  its 
munitions  of  War.  The  geat  questions  involved  in  the  struggle 
were  the  integrity  of  his  people  and  the  honor  of  his  soldiers. 

Behind  that  old  warrior  stood  the  small  remnant  of  weather- 
beaten  survivors  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  had 
so  long  confronted  Grant's  large  army,  'clamoring'  for  extermin- 
ation, and  behind  all  that  adverse  sentiment  and  active  prejudice 
of  the  outside  world.  'Few  and  faint,  yet  fearless  still'  they 
stood,  ready  at  the  word  to  charge  on  to  slaughter  and  to  death. 
Never  before  did  balance  hold  such  tremendous  issues.  Solit?'-\- 
and  alone,  anomalous,  majestic,  immortal,  unrivalled  in  all  the 
past,  unanoroachable  in  the  future,  that  occasion  stands  pre-em- 
inent, sublime,  the  cynosure  of  all  generations. 

Tattered  and  torn,  broken  and  barefoot,  despairing  of  sue- 
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cess,  vet  resolute  and  defiant  in  conviction,  powerless  in  strength 
3iti  invincible  in  principle  and  conscience,  that  little  remnant 
gatliercd  around  its  matchless  idol  as  he  stood  presenting  to  the 
universe  the  cor.cluding  act  in  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  'Lost 
Canse' — the  vanquished  dictating  terms  to  the  victor ;  the  'old 
gnard.'  surrounded  on  all  sides,  beleaguered  beyond  all  escape, 
dcfiranding  and  achieving  honorable  recognition  and  triumphant 
vindication  for  the  living  and  dead  for  whom  it  stood  spansor. 

Alas!  tho"  coming  generations  will  not  look  again  upon  the 
Uke:,  because  the  world  in  all  coming  time  will  never  again  be- 
hold such  a  contest  for  principle  by  men  wdio.  'holding  their  con- 
sdeice  unmixed  with  guile,  stood  amid  all  conjunctures  true 
to  th«nselves.  their  country  and  their  God.'  To  us  is  left  the 
inheritance  of  unsullied  and  iaipregnable  honor. 

Their's  no  Judas  kiss,  iheir's  ho  traitor's  promise,  and  the 
pledge  so  given  and  so  vouched,  albeit  wrung  from  them  in 
wcalniess,  has  been  fu'.fii.ed  in  the  gross  and  in  the  detail,  to  the 
last  .syllable  and  the  last  letter. 

IrtiinsFtal.  immaculate,   tb.e  memory !      Esto  perpetua   the   scr.ti- 
ment. 

Now,  reader,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you  all — my  eld 
comrades  as  well  as  the  younger  people — let  us  not  be  ashamed 
of  OUT  record — our  history.  Let  us  be  true  to  the  memory  of 
our  slain,  and  be  faithful  to  our  country,  and  as  the  new  prob- 
letns  are  presented,  let  us  meet  them  like  men  and  not  as  time- 
seni-ers,  seeking  the  spoils  of  office. 

As  a  befitting  tribute  to  our  Southern  women.  I  will  close 
lilts  little  volume  by  adding  the  following  poem  wriiten  bv.^NIr. 
W.  L.  Sanford.  of  Sherman,  Texr.s.  a  gallant  son  of  the  South; 
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You  have  read  of  the  proud  Spartan  matron's  behest. 
A&she  tearlessly  clasped  her  young  son  to  her  breasl; 
An<I  gave  him  the  shield  which  his.  sire  had  ,w^orn ; 
Tu  return  with  that  shield  or  upon  it  be  borne. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  womanhood,  nobler  by  far. 
T|i3t  anchored  the  South  through  the  tempest  of  war? 

i£^"e  you  heard  of  those,  women,  whose  eves,  wpre  as  bright 
As  the  stars  that  make  love  to.  th^.-. Southland  at  night. 
And: whose  faces  were  fair  a?  Mie  i;o$e5  that  bloom 
^fKl  burden  the  fair  Souther-  -ir  with  perfume; 
How  their  beauty  grew  pale  ■-  "  h  foreboding  and  dreid. 
While  their  faith  never  waned' and  their  hope  never  fed? 
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Have  von  heard  of  those  women,  long  nurtured  in  ease 

And  free  of  Hfe"s  cares  as  the  birds  in  the  trees, 

Who,  with  spirits  aflame,  when  the  war  tocsin  pealed  •     ' 

(Jver  valleys  and  hills,  went  to  work  in  the  field. 

And  through  heat  and  through  cold',  with  grim  fortitude  wrought 

In  the  midst  of  their  skves.'Avh:!^  the  patriots  fought?         •■   ■ 

Through  the  day  at  the  plow,  in  the  night  at  the  wheel — 
What  age  and  what  cause  ever  boasted  such  zeal  ? 
What  hearts  were  so  brave  and  what  hands  were  so  fair 
As  embroidered  those  flags,  in  the  silence  of  prayer, 
That  were  destined  to  dazzle  the  eves  of  the  world 
E'er  they  sank,  without  blemish,  shot-riddled  and  furled? 

What  perils  they  braved,  and  v/hat  hardships  they  bore! 
How  they  struggled  and  stinted  and.  fought  from  the  door 
The  gaunt  wolf  of  hunger  that  howled  evermore! 
Yet  gave  the  last  morsel  of  bread  from  the  store 
To  the  famishing  army,  weak,  haggard  and  white 
That,  shivering,  slept  in  the  trenches  at  night. 

And.  at  last,  when  the  treasury  failed  from  the  drain 

Of  the  war,  and  the  country  sought  credit  in  vain, 

They  smuggled  their  trinkets  of  silver  and  gold, 

Their  jewels  and  plate,  o'er  the  seas  to  be  sold. 

Or  exchanged  in  the  markets  for  arms  or  for  food 

For  the  men  v.ho  v/ere  marching  to  glory  through  blood. 

Where  men  might  have  fal^etedf  they  dashed  through  the  ,]:-irk. 

Stormy  midnights  as  fearless  ^L^^^oan  of  Arc, 

Bearing  words  to  our  Caj5tainsVfCtt>>letting  them  know. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  the  strength  of  the  foe ; 

As  they  did  at  Front  Ro^'al  and  Cedar  Creek,  when 

Proud  victory  smiled  on  the  arms  of  our  men. 

Or.  tender  as  angels  of  mere}",  they  sped 

To  the  scenes  of  war's  carnage.  }et  blazing  and  red. 

And  succored  the  wounded,  as  mothers  would  do 

F"or  their  own,  whether  clad  in  the  grav  or  the  blue. 

And  shrouded  the  fallen  and  mournfulh-  read. 

In  the  absence  of  priest,  the  sad  rites  of  the  dead. 

Proud,  re-olute.  sprung  from  a  high-mettled  race 
That  could  smile  through  disaster  but  shrank  from  disgrac%, 
Thev  arose  to  th"  needs  of  that  terrible  time 
With  mascerful  ha'xls  ?"d  with  courage  sublime 
That  blessed  a-'d  ennobled  that  chivalr-^us  land 
Where  their  will  is  the  law  and  their  wish  the  command 
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Thus,    they    passed    throut^h    those    harrowing-   years    that    have 

flown. 
With  what  tears  and  what  heart-aches  ma\-  never  be  known — 
Brave  women !     God  bless  them  and  give  to  them  length 
Of  vears,  with  full  measure  of  joys  and  of  strength! 
As  thev  gave  to  the  South  in  the  days  that  she  strove 
Their  loyal  devotion,  their  faith  and  their  love ! 

THE  END.  . 
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By  JUDGE  JNO.  W.  STEVENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  of  the  South, 
are  now  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  century,  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  that  will  tax  their  wisdom,  patience  and  forbearance  to 
their  utmost  tension — the  race  question.  The  South,  especially, 
is  now  wrestling  with  this  monster,  and,  like  Banquo's  Ghost, 
it  will  not  down.  No  country  on  earth  has  ever  had  just  such 
a  monster  to  contend  with.  That  we  will  ultimately  solve  it  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  just  how  it  will  be  done  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  attempt  a  suggestion.  I  have  recently  read  a  little  booklet 
bv  Col.  Robt.  Ringham,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  entitled,  "x\n  Ex- 
Slaveholder's  \'iew  of  the  Xegro  Question  in  the  South.''  It  is 
ably  written  and  I  am  impressed  that  Col.  Bingham  has  spent 
much  time  and  thought  on  the  matter  about  which  he  writes. 
He  displays  no  small  amount  of  research  in  his  presentation  of 
the  subject,  and,  as  1  agree  with  him  in  nearly  every  line  of  his 
booklet.  I  have  asked  and  received  permission  to  quote  him  at 
will  in  much  I  say  in  these  chapters. 

The  Anglo- .^axon  and  Anglo-American'  has  a  very  peculiar 
and  remarkable  place  in  the  world's  histor\-,  at  least,  so  far  back 
as  we  have  an  authentic  record  of  his  doings.  He  has  not  al- 
ways acted  wisely,  but  he  has  never,  so  far  as  the  record  shows, 
surrender  to  any  one  else.  He  has  his  civil  wars  and 
family  troubles,  in  which  blood  has  flowed  in  torrents.  He  has 
had  a  large  share  of  troubles  and  has  measured  arms  with  other 
people,  but  he  has  never  struck  his  colors  to  any  other  power. 
He  has,  at  times,  seemed  to  move  slowly  and  along  uncertain 
lines,  but  when  the  final  act  in  the  great  world  drama  was 
reached  he  received  the  capitulation  of  his  antagonist  and  dic- 
tated the  terms  with  grace  and  dignity.  No  other  race  of  hu- 
manity has  ever  touched  him  and  preserved  its  identity.  Now 
shall  we  tremble  in  the  face  of  a  local  problem.    Our  present  ex- 
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alted  attainments  in  civilization,  in  government,  in  art,  in  science 
and  commerce  and  world  respectability  is  the  result  of  centuries 
of  trial,  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

If  God  made  the  white  man  white  and  the  negro  black,  he 
intended  for  the  white  man  to  remain  white  and  the  black  man  to 
remain  black,  and  so  with  all  the  other  colors  of  the  human  race 
— all  other  races  have  vanished  before  the  supreme  touch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  contact  with  the  ne- 
gro in  the  South  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  our  race 
where  any  pooulation  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  dealt  success- 
fully with  another  race  on  the  same  soil  in  about  equal  numbers. 
We  of  the  South  dealt  more  successfully  with  the  negro  up  to 
1865,  when  he  was  taken  from  us,  than  any  race  has  ever  dealt 
with  another  race  on  the  same  soil  since  the  dawn  of  history.  He 
came  into  our  homes  from  over  the  seas — by  the  avarice  of  New- 
England  and  Dutch  traders  and  ship-owners — not  by  our  own, 
as  we  did  not  own  a  ship.  He  was  a  savage  of  a  low  type,  and 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  a  caiuiibal. 

In  the  boyhood  and  young  days  of  this  writer,  there  lived, 
in  what  is  now  San  Jacinto  county.  Texas,  a  planter,  who  owned 
several  native  Africans.  They  looked  like  any  other,  or  the  or- 
dinary black  man.  1  have  heard  them  for  hours  describe,  in  de- 
tail, their  cannibal  feasts  in  their  native  land — one  old  man,  in 
particular,  whose  name  was  "Cudgo."  I  have  heard  him  say 
that  a  fat  baby  was  better  than  a  chicken.  Under  our  treatment 
this  savage  was  so  developed  in  the  arts  of  civilization  in  a  little 
more  than  a  century  that  he  was  deemed  worthy,  by  our  friends 
in  the  North,  to  share  with  them  the  citizenship  of  this  Great 
Republic,  and  this  boon,  which  was  given  by  law  to  every  adult 
negro  male  in  the  South,  and  still  denied  to  illiterates  of  our  own 
race  in  New  England,  and  in  this  year  of  grace,  1902,  it  is 
being  denied  to  illiterate  brown  men  and  yellow  men  in  the  new 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  by  act  of  a  Republican  congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  Republican  president.  As  the  negro  advanced  so 
rapidly  under  our  tutilage,  it  may  be  well  for  those  whose  an- 
cestors united  with  ours  in  exterminating  the  Celt  in  England 
and  the  Red  Man  in  America,  who  have  excluded  the  yellow 
man,  who  have  not  succeeded  with  the  black  man  since  they 
took  charge  of  him  in  "65,  as  well  as  we  had  done  before  '65, 
and  on  whose  success  with  the  brown  man  we  must  suspend 
judgment  for  the  present.  It  may  be  well  for  our  friends  in  the 
North  to  take  our  diagnosis  of  the  case  of  the  negro  into  careful 
consideration.  And  it  may  be  well  for  our  northern  friends  to 
realize  that  in  the  nature  of  things  we  are  better  qualified  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  negro's  case  and  to  treat  it  more 
intelligently,  than  they  are.  In  the  whole  North  only  one-six- 
tieth (1-60)  of  the  people  are  of  African  descent,  and  there  are 
many  people  in  the  North  who  never  saw  a  negro.     But  in  the 
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South  as  a  whole  one-third  (1-3)  of  the  people  are  of  African 
blood;  in  several  of  the  former  slave  states  three-fifths  (3-5) 
of  the  people  are  of  African  descent,  and  there  are  localities  in 
the  former  slave  states  where  nine-tenths  (9-10)  of  the  people 
are  of  African  blood,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  those  who 
have  dealt  with  only  a  very  weak  solution  of  a  thing,  and,  who, 
in  manv  cases,  have  never  dealt  with  it  at  all,  are  less  compete;it 
to  judge  it  intelligently  than  those  who  have  dealt  with  a  heavily 
saturated  solution  of  it — so  to  speak,  all  their  lives.  The  logic 
of  events  has  forced  upon  the  minds  of  our  Northern  brethren 
one  potent  fact.  This  fact  is  that  a  great  mistake  was  made 
against  the  negro  by  arming  him  with  the  ballot  while  he  \yas 
still  an  intellectual,  moral  and  political  infant.  We  (the  Anglo- 
Saxons)  are  God's  kings  of  men — His  royal  blue  bloods  of  cre- 
ation. But  every  step  toward  the  highest  freedom  was  \yon  in 
the  best  blood  of  our  race.  We  freed  ourselves  from  vassialage 
and  established  the  principles  of  -Magna  Charta  in  blood.  We 
freed  ourselves  from  ecclesiastical  vassalage  to  a  foreign  poten- 
tate under  the  Tudors  and  established  the  Church  of  England, 
instead  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  blood.  We  freed  ourselves 
form  domestic  ecclesiastical  vassalage  under  the  Stewarts  and 
established  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  blood.  We 
obtained  manhood  sufferage  at  great  cost  in  moil  and  toil  and 
blood,  and,  after  many  centuries  of  preparation  for  it.  Thos. 
Jefferson,  the  great  Apostle  of  Democracy,  said  :  "I  am  certain 
the  negroes  will  be  free,  and  equally  certain  that  they  can  neyer 
live  on  the  same  soil  on  terms  of  political  equality  with  the  whites 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  Apostle  of  Republicanism,  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Charleston,  111.,  on  the  i8th  of  September, 
1858,  said  as  follows  : 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  or  black  races ;  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor 
of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them 
•  to  hold  ofiice,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people ;  and  I  will 
say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  white  and  black  races  which  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races 
living  together  on  terms  of  social  equality.  And  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together,  there  must 
be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior;  and  I,  as  much  as  any 
other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned 
to  the  white  race." 

Now  I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  the  ponderous 
truths  that  the  above  quoted  remarks  gave  utterance  to  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who  wrote  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  which  is  held  in  such  sacredness .  by  the  ne- 
groes in  their  19th  of  June  celebrations  every  year,  which  they 
ought  to  do,  and  would  be  guilty  of  manifest  ingratitude  to  his 
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memory  if  they  failed  to  do  so.  But  he  at  no  time  and  nowhere 
said  that  they  were  quaHfied  for  the  jury  service  or  the  ballot, 
or  for  social  equality,  but  their  status  was  that  of  "inferiors." 
It  is  a  question  upon  which  our  best  and  greatest  men  differ 
widely  as  to  the  propriety  of  ever  admitting  the  negro  to  the 
ballot.  In  the  lisht  of  all  the  past,  from  '65  up  to  this  good  day, 
I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  it  is  highly 
probable  that  no  such  radical  movements  would  have  been  made. 
More  likely  a  gradual  admission  based  on  educational  qualifica- 
tions, as  in  IMassachusetts,  or  on  the  combined  educational  and 
property  basis,  which  is  demanded  of  white  men  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. Nothing  would  have  stimulated  the  negro  more.  But 
would  he  have  been  morally  qualified?  But  this  great  oppor- 
tunity was  thrown  away ;  and  in  the  face  of  our  own  race  hiv- 
ing attained  manhood  suffrage  only  after  centuries  of  prepara- 
tion for  it  and  after  great  moil  and  toil  and  blood,  in  the  face  of  the 
condemnation  of  such  a  course  by  our  greatest  political  leaders, 
including  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
manhood  suft'rage  is  still  denied  to  illiterates  of  our  own  race  in 
New  England,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  this  great  boon  was 
given  to  the  negro  without  moil  or  toil  on  his  part,  without  his 
having  shed  a  drop  of  his  own  blood  organized  to  attain  it,  and 
so,  entirel}'  without  preparation  for  it.  And  it  was  done,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  but  as  a  move  on  the  chess-board  of 
party  politics,  and  the  party  making  the  move  has  been  check- 
mated in  ten  states  ever  since.  And  as  suft'rage  has  wrought 
evil,  and  only  evil  to  the  negro  ever  since,  and  that  continually, 
we  believe  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  is  to  accompany  it  with  the 
same  sort  of  educational  qualification  which  accompanies  its  en- 
joyment bv  our  race  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  which  is  demanded  of  brown  men  and  of  vellow  men 
in  our  new  territor}-  of  Hawaii.  In  tins  way  the  evils  which 
threaten  the  negro  mav  be  averted. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Possibly  the  most  potent  factor,  in  the  multitude  of  factors, 
which'ultimated  in" the  war  between  the  states  was  that  of  labor — 
free  labor  against  slave  labor— the  contest  began  not  to  free  the 
negro  but  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  slaves  from  the  ter- 
ritories. ■  It  is  well  known  that  the  negro -is  not  tolerated  by  the 
farm' laborer,  mechanic,  miner,  railroad  employe,' or  by  any 'other 
handicraft  man  in  any  Northern  or  Western  state  as  he  is  toler- 
ated as  yet  everywhere  in  the  South  to-day. 

Xo'  laborer  of  any  race,'  and  least  of  all  no  negro  laborer, 
has  ever  been  met  on  the  border  of  a  Southern  state,  as  the  ne- 
gro, was  met  on  the  border  of  Illinois  recently  with  bullet  and 
bayonet;  nor  has  the  governor  of  any  Southern  state  threatened 
peacable  laborers  with  Catling  guns  as  Governor  Tanner,  of 
President  Lincoln's' own  state,  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's  own 
political  party,  nor  to  this  day  has  a  finger  been  raised  to  bring 
these  murderers  of  negro  miners  to  justice.  And  this  race  an- 
tagonism which  exists  everywhere  and  among  all  races,  and  no- 
where perhaps  more  strongly  than  among  the  whites  of  the 
north  and  Northwest  against  the  negro,  must  be  met  success- 
fully by  the  negro  if  he  is  to  survive,  and  everything  which  tends 
to  stimulate  race  antagonism  must  be  avoided.  And  can  the 
negro  meet  successfully  this  competition  against  a  race  before 
whom  the  Celt,  the  Red.  the  Yellow  and  the  Brown  man  have 
vanished  like  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun. 

And  not  only  must  race  antagonism  and  industrial  antagon- 
ism be  met  by  the  emancipated  negro,  but  his  being  armed  with 
the  ballot  has  added  political  antagonism  to  his  other  difficulties ; 
and  this  political  antagonism  is  the  more  dangerous  to  him  be- 
cause it  has  weakened  the  feeling  of  the  former  slave-owner  and 
his  children  toward  him,  and  it  is  hardening  the  heart  of  the 
non  slave-holding  class  against  him  more  and  more  vear  bv  vear. 
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T  believe  that  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world  there  never  was 
as  kindlv  relations  between  two  races  on  the  same  soil  as  between 
the  slave  holder  and  the  slave  in  the  South  before  the  civil  war, 
and  nothing  vindicates  these  kindly,  and  in  many  cases  these 
te-ider  relations  so  clearl\-,  so  falsifies  the  preconceived  opinions 
of  manv  Northern  people  upon  the  subject  soclearly  as'the'con- 
fidence'with  which  the  white  men  of  the  South  left  their  women 
and  children  to  the  protection  of  the  negroes  during  the"  Civil 
War,  and  the  unexampled  faithfulness  with  Which  the  negfbes 
discharged  this  trust;,  and  we,  who  passed  through  these 'trying 
times  cannot  forget  this,  their  only  redeeming  feature,  and  we 
teach  our  children  never  to  forget  it.  I  have  always  loved  the 
negro  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  him.  And  I  am  sure  this 
kindly  feeling  between  the  outgoing  generation  of  slave-owners 
and  of  slaves  is  mutual.  When  the  negro  wants  work,  he  comes 
to  us  for  employment.  When  he  is  hungry  he  comes  to  us  still 
for  food.  When  he  is  naked,  he  comes  to  us  for  clothing.  When 
he  is  in  trouble,  he  comes  to  us  for  counsel.  When  he  wishes  to 
buv  a  little  piece  of  land  so  that  he  may  own  a  home  of  his  own, 
he  comes' to  us  to  "stand  for  him."  When  he  wants  to  build  his 
house  of  worship,  he  comes  to  us  to  head  the  subscription  list, 
and  we  do  it.  When  his  child  is  sick,  he  comes  to  us  for  medi- 
cine, and  when  it  dies,  he  comes  to  us  to  help  him  buy  its  coffin. 
l')Ut  when  election  comes  on,  he  does  not  come  to  us,  but'goes  to 
our  political  opponent  and  his  political  fnaster  and  gets.|his  or- 
ders how  to  vote  and  a  dollar  or  two  perhaps  in  addition,  atid  of- 
ten nothing  but  promises,  accompanied  by  assurances  that  we 
want  to  put  him  back  into  slavery,  and  with  this  all  coiiiiection 
between  him  and  his  political  master  ends  until  the  next  election. 

Such  persistent  political  hostility  of  employee  against  em- 
ployer would  hardly  be  tolerated  by  the  property  holders  in  any 
Xorthern  state ;  it  has  become  wearisome  to  the  ex-slave  holders, 
it  is  exasperating  to  their  sons  and  grandsons,  and  it  is  intensify- 
ing the,  as  yet  suppressed  race  hostility  of  the  non-slave  holding 
class  year  by  year.  ... 

So  that  friends  of  the  negro  must  reckon  with  race  antag- 
onism, stimulated  by  industrial  antagonism  and  inflamed  by  po- 
litical  antagonism. 

Xow  when  two  races  occupv  the  same  soil,  the  voice  of  his- 
tory is  clear  as  to  the  three  possible  solutions  of  the  race  problem 

I.  The  races  must  amalgamate. 

II.  The  stronger  race  must  reduce  the  weaker  race  to  slav- 
ery or  at  least  to  political  subjection. 

III.  The  weaker  race  must  cease  to  exist. 

I.  Amalgamation  cannot  be  thought  of.  The  Anglo-Sax- 
on has  never  amalgamated  with  inferior  races,  as  the  Latin  races 
have  done  in  Central  and  South  America.  ITe  mav  mix  his 
blood  individually  with  an  inferior  race,  but  the  offspring  herds 
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xnth  the  mother's  race  and  never  with  the  sire's.  And  any  fe-" 
p'olc  of  Angit>-Saxon  blood  forfeits  her  identity  of  race,  even  by 
a  Iq^l  marriage  with  a  man  of  an  inferior  race.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  society  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro  of 
the  South,  there  can  be  none. 

2.  Slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  lasted  in  the  South  as 
'kmg  perhaps  as  it  was  beneficial  to  the  negro,  and  as  long  as  the 
strojiger  race  could  stand  it  and  remain  strong.  No  considera- 
tion would  induce  our  people  to  take  the  burden  again. 

3.  The  history  of  other  races  in  general,  and  of  English 
speaking  races  in  particular,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  friends 
of  the  negro  to  reckon  distinctly  with  the  question  of  his  gradual 
e?:tir.ction  if  he  is  to  avoid  the  fate  wdiich  the  Celt  and  the  Indian 
liavc  already  met  at  the  hands  of  our  race,  and  to  which  our 
dealings  w-ith  the  Yellow  and  Red  men  of  our  own  soil,  and 
Brown  man  on  his  own  soil  seem  to  point  ominously.  Various 
sc3l«tions  of  the  negro  question  have  been  suggested,  none  of 
which  so  far  give  much  promise  of  success. 

lidiication  in  books  has  been  on  trial  since  '65.  ^^lany 
Northern  people  who  have  looked  at  the  negro  only  through  the 
smoked  glass  of  fancy,  differ  materially  from  us  who  have  seen 
isim  through  a  microscope.  They  seem  to  think  he  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  a  black  skin,  and  that  he  needs  only  a  little  book  learn- 
ing to  cleanse  him  of  his  racial  disabilities ;  and  we  of  the  South. 
whether  wisely  or  imwisely,  determined  to  give  this  method  a 
fair  trial.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
Ecation.  up  to  1S96,  the  South  has  spent  since  1870  $ioo,ocx),ooo 
of  their  own  tax  money  on  him.  and  the  North  has  spent  an 
equal  amount — yet  he  is  only  an  African  still.  And  the  criminal 
statistics  hereinafter  given  are  in  no  way  encouraging,  either  as 
to  his  intellectual  or  moral  development.  His  lack  of  mechan- 
ical talent  and  inventive  genius  are  discouraging  to  the  advocates 
of  industrial  training.  Former  eft'orts  at  civilization  has  con- 
Yiiictd  all  practical  minds  of  its  futility,  besides,  to  colonize 
8,oon,ooo  of  human  beings  is  a  task  too  monstrous  to  contem- 
plate. The  distribution  of  the  negroes  among  the  Northern 
States  has  been  suggested,  but  the  philanthropic  Catling  gun  of 
Gov.  Tanner  would  meet  him  at  the  border  of  every  state  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Christianizing  the  negro  is  hopefully 
Ijokvd  to  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  potent  factor  must 
not  he  lost  sight  of,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  negro,  morals  and 
rtiig^:on  are  severed  much  more  widely  than  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ang'o-Saxon. 

With  race  antagonism,  industrial  antaijonism  and  political 
antagonism  to  meet,  it  does  not  make  the  case  of  the  negro  more 
hopt.ful  that  his  physical  and  mental  and  moral  fibre  have  grown 
V.  eaker  since  his  freedom  l)egan.  Insanity  was  almost  unknown 
anioiig  the  negroes  in  slavery.     There  must  be  insane  asylums  in 
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ever'.'  Southern  state  now  for  the  colored  insane  and  they  are 
ciow  led  with  inmates.  Smallpox  and  other  c^ntaijious  diseases 
were  practically  unknown  among  the  negroes  as  slaves.  They 
lire  verv  prevalent  now.  Drunkenness  was  practically  unkn&wn 
amor.g  the  negroes  as  slaves.  It  is  very  common  now.  Venereal 
tiiseasc  was  almost  unknown  in  slavery.  The  medical  men  say 
that  it  prevails  among  the  negroes  to  a  very  alarming  ex'er^t 
now.  The  sexual  impurity  of  the  negro  is  deplored  by  all  vdK* 
desire  his  uplifting  and  most  of  all  by  such  leaders  of  his  «>wii 
r.'ce  as  Booker  Washington  Prof.  DuBois,  of  Atlanta,  and  Prof. 
r.ugcne  Harris,  of  Fiske  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Prof. 
Harris'  statement  as  to  the  Social  and  Phvsical  condition  of  the 
ntgru  is  given  in  the  report  of  1896-C)/  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
emnu.nt's  Commissioner  of  Education,  \^ol.  2.  pages  2310-11' 12, 
whc-e  he  says  as  follows  :  "The  constitutional  diseases  whicli 
are  responsible  for  our  uniisual  mortality  are  traceable  to  sexual 
immoralities.  More  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  negro  chil- 
dren horn  are  admittedly  illegitimate.  In  one  county  in  Missis- 
sippi in  the  space  of  twelve  months  300  marriage  licenses  were 
taken  out,  and  out  of  that  number  only  three  were  for  negroes, 
yc't  the  negro  population  was  four  to  one  over  the  whites,  ac- 
cordnig  to  population  there  should  have  been  twelve  hundred, 
but  .."hcreas  the  record  shows  but  three.  As  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  ^vrong  doing  on  this  line  in  no  way  discounts  a  negro  w'o- 
.nan:  the  most  respectable  negro  men  marrv  them  unhesitatin|!rly' 
and  they  move  freely  in  the  highest  circles  of  negro  society. 
That  this  race  characteristic  lost  hold  on  the  negro  in  slavery 
is  certain,  that  it  has  regained  its  native  hold  on  him  in  freedom 
is  also  certain.  While  the  negro  population  increased  nearly 
36  per  :ent  from  1870  to  1880.  the  mcrease  from  1880  to  iS'>Qs 
wis  on.'y  13  per  cent,  which  is  about  one-half  the  increase  amost^ 
the  whiles,  cluring  the  same  period.  Such  conditions  have  ottlV 
to  continue  long  enough,  and  the  negro  problem  will  solve  itself. 
The  bettering  of  these  conditions  call  for  the  best  and  most 
united  thought  and  action  of  both  races.  The  most  serious  tMzig 
to  be  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  negro  is  his  ittitude  to- 
ward Clime  and  his  consequent  rapid  increase  in  criminafiir. 
■  When  a  white  man  commits  a  crime  other  white  men  combine  tn 
arrest  ^iud  punish  him,  and  he  loses  character  and  caste.  When 
a  negio  commits  crime,  other  negroes  combine  to  prevent  Lis 
arrest  and  punishment,  and  he  becomes  a  sort  of  hero  and  mar- 
tyr in  il'e  e>es  of  his  race. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  professor 
in  Cornell  University,  and  at  present  in  Washington  Qty,  asi 
chief  statistician  in  the  census  bureau,  delivered  a  striking  a.vl- 
dress  on  Criminality  before  the  American  Social  Science  A::st>- 
ciatiou  at  Saratoga  September  6,  1899.  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Winston, 
born  in  !^\orih  Carolina,  late  president  of  our  Texas  State  Uta- 
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vcrsit.s ,  ''clivered  a  striking-  address  in  December,  97,  before  the 
National  Prison  Association,  at  its  meeting  at  Austin.  Texas,  on 
the  prevoiui'in  of  crime.  The  conclusion  of  these  two  dis'ir.- 
gnished  gcnilemen.  differing  so  widely  in  birth,  rearing  and  ci;  • 
v;rr-i>inenls.  are  practically  the  same.  They  are  very  instruct-; vc 
and  they  i.v  ar  very  strongly  on  the  negro's  chances  to  survive, 
row  tiiat  .he  has  been  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the 
man  of  Anj^lo-Saxon  blood.  I  quote  Dr.  Winstor.  chiefly  as  he 
gives  the  actual  percentage  more  fully  than  Dr.  Wilcox  doos  • 
Hear  him  :  ( i )  "The  negro  element  is  much  the  most  criminal 
of  our  i)jp^:iation."  (2)  "The  negro  is  much  mere  criminal  is 
a  free  man  than  he  was  as  a  slave.'"  (3)  "The  negro  is  increas- 
ing^ ill  i-iiminality  with  fearful  rapidity,  being  one-<-hird  more 
cnniinal  in  '890  than  1880."  (4)  "The  negroes  who  can  read 
a«d  write  are  more  criminal  than  the  illiterate,  which  is  true  oi 
uc  ivlher  (.'lement  of  our  population."  (5)  "The  neg-o  ',s  neany 
throe  times  -ss  criminal  m  the  northeast,  where  he  !ias  not  been  a 
slave  for  a  hundred  years,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  criminal 
ill  th(?  imrthwest,  where  he  has  never  been  a  slave;  t-han  in  the 
^orth.  viiou"  he  was  a  slave  until  1865.  "  (6)  The  negro  i- 
throe  Jimos  as  criminal  as  the  native  white,  and  once  and  a  hi\\i. 
times  as  cn/ninal  as  the  foreign  white,  consisting  m  many  ca'-'.-s 
(if  the  ^cani  of  Europe."  (7)  "More  than  seven-tenths  of  the 
nci^ro  cruii'i'als  are  under  thirty  years  of  age." 

Now,  hear  what  Prof.  J.  R.  Stratton  says  in  the  Noith 
Aptorican  Keview  for  June,  19C0: 

"According  to  the  census  of  1890,  as  quoted  by  Prof.  Strat- 
ton, the  nr.nimum  illiteracv  of  the  negro.  2T  7-10  per  cent,  is 
fviTnd  iii  .\cw  England,  and  his  maximum  illiteracy,  65  7-10  per 
cent,  IS  111  :he  so-called  "black  belt,"  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi an.i  I  (Hiisiana.  And  yet  the  negro  is  four  and  a  h'llf  tiiies 
n-c-re  cniniual  m  New  England,  hundred  for  hundred,  ^lan  he 
is  in  tl.e  TKack  belt." ' 

These  facts,  taken  from  the  United  .States  census,  show 
fi";  ihat  the  educational  method,  as  it  has  been  applied  'hns  far 
to  the  negio.  lacks  ad  ustment  to  his  needs;  and  (.:•)  '.^jat  the 
northeast,  the  northwest  and  the  Nation  have  not  succeeded  as 
well  \y\\h  tlie  negro  since  '65  as  the  South  did  np  to  '65 

Since  lli(.'  foregoing  was  written  the  unfortunate  epi-od-^  of 
tlic  cimmg  en  ;'amiUe  of  Booker  Washington  at  ihe  Whi-o  House 
b\  Mr.  MO'i-H'velt,  and  the  caustic  criticisms  on  that  blu  ider  bv 
the  press,  :'.l'iir)st  entirely  through  the  South  and  very  g.-^nerallv 
throu-.h'^nt  :Iio  north  and  west,  adds  vigorous  support  to  wha'  i 
!-.a\e  <:\:>\  ;iiid  will  say  *urther  on  this  question;  b.it  as  I  propose 
U)  gue  an  <:iiiie  chapt<r  on  that  matter  a  little  later  on,  I  will 
«l:smi>s  ii   i>.v  ihe  present. 

.    N(\v  hear   in   mind  that   the  statistics  abov?  ser  o'c   can;e 
iV-.im  the  een.-i'.s  reports  and  from  other  official  st.  •  rc^  s. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  most  fateful  and  fatal  tiling  to  be  cotisi-lorcnl  in  'che  ne- 
gro problem  is  the  fact  that  the  \ounger  generat'on  of  negroes, 
already  the  most  criminaal  class  in  our  population,  the  United 
States  census  says,  have  developed  a  mania- -it  can  hardlv  be 
called  anything  else — for  assaulting  white  women.  Those  Vv-ho 
live  a  thousand  miles  a'-vay  from  the  jungles  of  India  may  tlnnk 
that  the  reports  that  tigers  come  out  from  the  iung'es  and  de- 
vour hundreds  of  people  every  year  are  exaggerated.  On  the 
testimony  of  the  tiger  and  of  his  kith  and  kin  th.ey  may  doubt  or 
deny  the  facts  and  may  express  great  sympathy  for  the  dc>wn- 
trodden  tigers  when  they  are  slain,  or  are  trackci  to  their  l.'drs 
and  put  to  death.  But  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
facts  feel  a  constant  dread  when  the  tiger  is  only  in  his  lair,  and 
they  shudder  wdien  he  is  abroad  with  his  appetite  for  human 
blood  excited  tc^  such  fury,  that  he  loses  all  sense  of  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  ihat  a  very  short 
shrift  is  allowed  to  the  Indian  tiger  on  the  banks  of  the  Gangc^, 
or  to  the  African  tiger  on  the  banks  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
makes  the  assaults  of  the  African  tiger  harder  for  the  white  man 
of  the  South  to  bear  when  even  the  women  of  his  own  race  at 
the  North  express  great  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  the  African 
tiger  c-n  the  banks  of  the  Altamaha,  but  none  for  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  sister,  whom  the  'African"  tiger  has  devoured  (assaulted) 
and  when  the  negro  editor  of  a  paper  in  Wilmington,  X.  C, 
says  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  sisters  are  in  collusion  with  the  "Af- 
rican" tigers  who  have  assaulted  them.  And  as  long  as  the  An- 
glo-Saxon-is the  AnglorSaxon,  this  crime  has  only  to  touch  nim 
or  his,  and  his  feeling  is  the  same  wherever  God's  sun  shines 
on  him,  north  or  south.  This  is  strikingly  verified  by  the  recent 
murder  of  negroes  in  the  race  riots  in  Xew  York  City,  the  hang- 
ings and  burnings  bv  mobs  in  Colorado.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Kansas 
and  Ohio,  the  Ivnchings  in  Crbana  and  Akron,  Ohio,  being  at- 
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tended  with  unustial  violence.  In  1892  there  were  lynchings  in 
twentv-seven  (27)  states  of  the  Union,  reaching  from  New  York 
to  CaHfornia,  on  the  north,  and  from  Mrginia  to  Texas,  on  the 
south.  In  1897  there  were  lynchings  in  twenty-five  states  in  all 
sections  of  the  Union. 

This  assaulting, ^of  white  women  by  negroes  is  a  qew  crime. 
It  was  imheard  of  in  slavery.  The  whole  manhood  of  the' south 
left  their  women  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  and  went  to  the 
fornt  dm-ing  the  Civil  war  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  safe 
in  the  hands  of.  and  under  the  protecti-«i  of  the  slaves.  And 
thev  were  safe,  although  on  many  plantations  there  were  a  hun- 
dred negro  men  and  not  a  white  man  in  a  mile.  Xo  woman  in 
the  whole  South  was  ever  molested  by  a  negro  during  the  Civil 
war,  nor  for  many  years  after  the  war. 

Xow,  in  dealing  wath  the  negro  problem,  this  new  factor 
must  be  reckoned  with.  "Harper's  Weekly,"  published  in  Xew 
York  City,  a  most  influential  journal,  which  has  always  looked 
at  the  negro  through  smoked  glasses,  said  nothing  about  the 
Ivnching  of  Sam  Hose,  in  Georgia,  for  about  three  weeks ;  and, 
then,  after  an  investigation  at  first  hands,  said :  The  same  thing 
would  have  occurred  under  similar  circumstances  in  any  state 
in  the  Union.  Other  noted  papers,  wdiich  had  always  been  uig- 
ger-crankv — some  of  them  noted  religious  journals — admitted 
as  much  or  more. 

It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  negro's  fixed  attitude 
towards  crime  that  in  all  the  deliverances  of  political  and  relig- 
ious bodies  of  the  negroes,  north  or  south,  against  lynching,  I 
have  never  seen  a  word  against  the  crime  which  has  produced 
most  of  the  lynching  and  which, started  it  all.  The  same  is  true 
of  deliverances  of  most  of  the  organizations  of  white  people  at 
the  Xorth  on  the  same  subject.  Great  sympathy  is  expressed  for 
the  black  man  who  pays  the  penalty'  for  the  crime ;  but  very  lit- 
tle sympathy  is  expressed,  even  by  Northern  women,  for  a  white 
sister  whom  the  "African  tiger"  has  made  his  victim.  All  the 
best  people  of  the  South  are  entirely  opposed  to  lynching.  In 
practice  it  has  failed  as  a  remedy  for  the  crime,  and  it  has  not 
only  brutalized  those  engaged  in  it,  but  it  has  most  seriously 
discounted  the  majesty  of  the  law.  It  Ought  to  be  stopped.  It 
must  be  stopped.  But  it  will  not  stop  until  both  races,  X'orth  and 
South,  imite  in  stopping  the  crime,  which  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  negroes  who  were  born  after  1870. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  find  this  editc^rial  in  the 
Dallas  News  of  September  3,  1901,  which  is  so  expressive  on 
this  line  that  I  concluded  to  set  it  out  here  in  full : 

"Industrious  and  respectable  negroes  have  before  them  a 
labor  which  may  be  hard  for  them  to  perform.  It  may  subject 
them  to  the  charge  of  being  recusant  to  their  race,  and  they  may 
be  considered  Ishmaelites  of  their  color.     But  they  must  perform 
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it  as  a  duty  to  themselves  and  to  others.  That  duty  is  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  work  of  relieving  their  people  of  the  lawless 
among-  them  who  are  making  life  in  some  parts  of  the  South  a 
hideous  nightmare.  It  may  be  true  that  only  one  in  many  thciii" 
sands  of  their  people  commit  crimes,  which  finds  its  punishment 
at  the  stake,  but  this  one  crime  is  enough  to  terrify  every  white 
woman  who  lives  in  her  home  in  certain  portions  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  wife  of  a  countryman  lived  in  terror, 
through  the  fear  that  the  Indian  might  invade  her  home.  That 
time  is  in  the  past.  The  white  man  vigorously  put  it  there.  And 
now  in  this  century — in  this  day  of  law  and  civilization — not  one 
woman  in  a  hundred  in  some  sections  of  Texas  dares  remain  at 
home  unless  her  husband  or  some  other  protector  is  within  call. 
It  is  for  women  a  frightful  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  a  condition 
that  the  white  man  will  not  permit  to  exist.  He  will  vigorously 
put  it  in  the  past.  The  News  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  negro.  It  has  encoluraged  him.  It  has 
complimented  him  on  his  success  in  building  up.  It  appreciates 
the  embarrassments  which  have  attended  his  endeavors  to  build 
up.  As  such  a  friend  it  warns  him  now.  And  it  does  it,  not  in 
a  sensational  way,  but  simply  because  it  prefers  that  all  should 
work  together  to  improve  present  conditions." 

The  friends,  true  friends,  of  the  negro,  North  and  South, 
when  he  considers  all  these  things,  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  fa*^"  of  every  other  race  which  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Another  factor  which  it  would  be  well  to  think 
of,  the  negro  has  nothing  to  fear,  as  yet,  from  the  old  slave- 
holder, but  that  kindl}-  feeling  which  the  coming  generation 
has  inherited  from  his  parents,  is  day  by  day  growing  more  fee- 
ble. A  cloud  already  "larger  than  a  man's  hand"  has  risen  above 
tP'^  horizon  from  which  the  lightning  flashes  angrilv.  A  king 
will  soon  come  upon  the  throne  "that  knows  not  Joseph."  It 
seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  attitude  of  the' 
white  laboring  classes  toward  the  negroes  will  be  in  the  South 
what  it  has  already  become  in  the  north.  If  these  outrages  on 
white  women  continue — and  I  shudder  at  the  thought  when  I 
say  I  think  it  will,  and  poissibly  with  accelerated  frequency  for 
a  time,  yet — somewhere,  some  day.  sooner  or  later,  the  pent  up 
fury  of  a  patient,  hopeful  people  will  break  forth  like  an  up- 
heaval from  the  infernal  regions,  and,  as  it  moves,  its  fury  will 
gather  force  and  energy,  and,  under  the-  leadei'ship  of  a  flaming 
frenzy,  it  will  spread  and  intensify^  in  awfulijess  until,  like  the 
raging  fire,  it  will  only  cease  when  there  is  no  matter  to  feed  its 
rapacious  appetite  upon. 

We  delivered  the  African  man  over  to  the  nation  in  1865  or- 
derly, fairly  industrious,  without  vices,  without  disease,  without 
crime.  In  the  hands  of  the  nation  he  has  become  disorderly, idle, 
vicious,    diseased ;    three    times    more   criminal    than    the    native 
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white  and  one  and  a  half  times  more  criminal  than  the  foreign 
white,  consisting  largely  of  the  scum  of  Europe ;  he  was  one-. 
third  more  criminal  in  1890  than  in  1880;  and  his  maxiinnm 
criminality  and  his  minimum  illiteracy  concur  in  Xew  England, 
according  to  the   United  States  census — mark  this. 

But  if  he  goes  out  of  politics  entirely,  so  as, to'  cease  to  An- 
tagonize his  friends,  and  so  as  to  cease  to  feel  that  some  myster-' 
ious  power  at  Washington  will  support  him  in  idleness  and  pro- 
tect'him  in  crime;  and  if  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  cultivates  the. 
friendship  of  those  among  whom  he  lives  more  kindly  (except 
as  a  politician  and  as  a  criminal)  than  anywhere  else  in  the' Uni- 
ted States,  and  with  less  competition  than  he  would  find  any- 
where el=;e  on' the  face  of  the  globe,  under  these  conditions  he 
may  become  fit  by  degrees  folr  full  citizenship  under  the  same 
educational  and  property  qualifications  required  for  white  nien  in 
Xew  England,  and  for  Brown  and  Yellow  men  in  Hawaii.  And 
when  by  intelligence  and  sobriety  the  African  has  won  with- 
out blood  the  booh  which  the  Anglo-Saxci.i  has  taken  cenf uries 
of  moil  and  toil  and  blood  to  be  prepared  for,  the  right  of  suf- 
frage should  be  ma'de  as  inalienable  to  the  black  man  as  to  the 
white  man ;  for  the  white  man  cannot  afford  not  to  share  his 
good  things  with  the  brother  in  black' who  lives  on  the  same  soil 
and  is  protected  by  the  same  flag.  "There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

But  if  the  New  Race  Question  is  to  be  met  successfully,  it 
must  be  met  bv  a  United  North,  New  South,  New  East  and  New 
West. 

But  the  negro  must  not  forget,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
"God's  Kings"  of  men.  His  royal  blue  bloods,  he  is  born  to 
rule,  and  he  ever  will  rule  wherever  he  unfurls  his  banners.  • 

Now,  as  I  close  this,  the  closing  chapter  of  these  "War 
Reminiscences  "  the  last  three  chapters  of  which  are  the  results 
of  the  war,  especially  the  negro  problem ;  let  me  say  to  those 
who  have  read  them,  they  are  written  for  you,  for  your  informa- 
tion on  some  things  that  possibly  you  would  not  have  under- 
stood as  well,  and  know  as  much  about,  as  you  now  do,  after 
having  read  them. 

it  is  a  simple  storv  of  a  simple  unpretentious  old  man,  in 
simple  words  that  all  can  understand — the  story  is  told  as  I  je- 
member  it — there" 'may  possibly  be  a  few  errors  in  names  and 
dates — but  it  is  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  for  an  old  man  to 
tell  things  that  happened  35  or  40  years  ago — written  entirely  from 
memory.  In  the  closing  chapters  I  have  undertaken  to. give 
you  my  views  on  the  negro  problem,  as  that  being  stands  related 
to  us  today,  as  a  factor  in  pur  social  system.  I  have  given  you 
copious  extracts  from  the  pens  of  able  men,  and  renowned  think- 
ers.    I    have   interwoven   with    these   extracts    mv   own    humble 
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views — if  taken  together  they  may  possibly  assist  in  forming' 
correct  views,  and  reaching  just  conclusions  on  the  momentous- 
question,  and  thereby  assist  you  in  dealing  with  these  probleni>> 
as  they  are  unfolded  before  your  minds.  If  you  are  in  any  way, 
thus  assisted  and  benefitted,  then  my  brightest  hopes  are  realize(L 
And  to  the  "brother  in  black"  who  may  chance  to  read  these 
last  three  chapters,  let  me  sa}'  in  all  kindness  to  you,  it  is  written 
by  a  "natural  friend"  of  yours — bound  to  you  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  a  lifetime  association.  It  is  a  true  analysis  of  the  negrcD 
problem.  Study  it  carefully,  and  then  preach  it  to  your  people, 
and  }"ou  will  thereby  render  them  good  service. 

FINIS.  _.       ... 


